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THE BEGINNING OF THE GERMAN 
‘PEACE OFFENSIVE’: 


4 WARNING 


A FAMOUS soldier told us the other day in a speech, that whenever 
he felt at all depressed he made it a rule to go to the Front, which 
at once set him up again. And the Front is indeed a wonderful 
place for tonics, strong tonics. If only our war-weary ones, who 
are ‘fed-up by this blessed War,’ could be taken out in batches 
by Messrs. Cook and be given a few whiffs—whiffs, I mean, of 
strong air—on the heights of the Meuse, or the Carso or on Vimy 
Ridge, might not the majority of them come back, presumably, 
well set up against the campaign of 1918? But the excellence of 
its tonics for the debilitated is not the only advantage which the 
Front enjoys, at times markedly, over the Base. Thus, in what 
Lord Curzon called an intelligent anticipation of events before 
they occur, the Front has often shown itself superior to the Base ; 
and these events are by no means always of a strictly field or 
military nature, but include the world political—not the party 
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game misnamed ‘politics,’ for the Front, thank Heaven, knows 
nothing of that to-day—and the world diplomatic. For example, 
there is the German peace offensive now beginning in earnest, but 
as yet not nearly at its height. It has been sprung on most 
people here, alike upon those who are deemed to ‘ know about 
things ’ and upon those who are not, as a surprise. That is not 
true of the Front, or at any rate of our Front. So far back as 
last June it was confidently expected, I might almost say it was 
known, there (by those whose business it is to ‘know about 
things ’) that the Germans meant to start in earnest, before the 
close of the Allies’ offensive this season, another sort of offensive 
of their own—the peace offensive. I am not sure who first 
employed these words ‘peace offensive’; whoever it was, he 
coined a discreet phrase. ‘ Peace offensive’ exactly epitomises 
the enemy’s plan. That plan is to seek a peace ; which, it is true, 
does not sound very offensive. But then the peace is to be 
sought, it is to be won, (1) by causing ill blood between different 
members of the Allied group, and ultimately by splitting up the 
Entente. It is, in this relation, especially aimed at separating 
Great Britain and France. (2) By giving encouragement and 
arguments—specious and cowardly, still arguments—for peace to 
our own small circle of well-advertised ‘ pacifists,’ as well as to 
the war-weary ones aforesaid and Tired Tims, who are uneasy 
about their purses if not their persons, and who are perpetually 
moaning over their supertaxes and the impending ‘ national ruin, 
Sir,’ prediction. Professor Delbriick, a clever German ‘ Moderate,’ 
has lately been writing about this latter peace-hungering group. 
He has got hold of quite a number of the wrong people, including 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith and others who are a great deal 
less war-weary than he is himself; but unfortunately he is right 
in his surmise that there is a tired and selfish group, an imboséato 
group, which wishes to get out of the War by some backdoor or 
other and back to what he styles ‘ the old English way of living.’ 
These people have hitherto not been watched or remarked on as 
they deserve. All the attention has been given to about half a 
dozen brazen performers who are less dangerous because they 
act more or less in the open and do not give lip-service—like the 
others—to the Cause of the Allies. 

Such, then, is the policy of the Germans to-day in their new 
peace offensive. It is clever, of course, compact of the usual 
German villainy. They are going to work it with their usual 
tenacity. If at the moment I write it has apparently been put 
aside by the reply of the Kaiser to the Vatican—a reply which 
offers nothing that can be called terms or a basis to start on— 
it will be taken up again in the near future. The enemy knows 
perfectly well when he has a good thing ; and if he puts it away, 
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he only does so for the purpose of improving it, e.g. the smaller 
submarine. 

The new peace offensive of Germany will prove a great peril 
presently unless we can counter it by exceedingly vigorous action 
in the field, by raising, as a defiance of it, new armies; and also 
by really thorough and able propaganda. As to this last, it is 
impossible to say honestly that we do it well. Our official pro- 
paganda is the world’s laughing-stock in many ways: its fault 
is that, alas, it does not propagate. 

Hitherto peace moves have not been very formidable. Thus 
the move in which the United States was involved last year made 
us no doubt hot and uncomfortable for a while. We should have 
liked—at least every decent person I then met would have liked— 
to smash a few windows and things when war-weary ones came 
to us and talked about the position being quite interesting, and 
about the need at any rate for a clear definition of the Allies’ aims 
and terms and so on ; always a suspicious, even disgusting, attitude 
when everyone knows perfectly well what the Allies’ terms and 
aims are—namely, the terms which Mr. Asquith stated in 1914. 
When that first preliminary peace skirmish was going forward, 
though we felt hot and uncomfortable enough, we could not say 
all we should have liked to say, at least could not say it aloud. 
It would have been bad form, and worse policy, at that time to 
say anything embarrassing to the United States. We had to 
growl and bear it a while until President Wilson had played his 
part—played it, as we now know, with singular foresight and intel- 
lectuality. We had to wait until the Allies.-had made their firm 
and dignified reply, when our rabbits at home who had been above 
ground nibbling at peace bolted back to their burrows. But, 
though annoying, that first peace skirmish was not very subtle. 
Nor was it menacing, always provided we did nothing in anger 
to ruffle our relations with the United States. 

Stockholm, the next move in the same rascally but clever 
German game, was a little more serious. It was contrived in order 
to hurt us with Russia, and also to set Labour at home against 
the Government. Mr. Lloyd George has turned out a far better 
Prime Minister than some of us expected. There is no one to 
touch him in politics proper to-day. He has vivid force and imag- 
ination and live courage. Some of us who were not anxious to 
see him Prime Minister have to go somewhat in sackcloth and 
ashes to-day—and try to console ourselves with the reflection that, 
after all, this is quite an appropriate and economical attire in war 
time. But Mr. Lloyd George does seem to have come rather 
near to letting down his Government and the country over the 
truly disgusting Stockholm incident. No doubt there were grave 


difficulties. It does not do to alienate Labour and it does not do 
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to run counter to, or grossly offend, Russia. It is idiotic, both 
in the depraved and the original sense of that word, to do either. 
We cannot hope to win the War, or save the country, without 
Labour—which, as a fact, is playing its part nobly on the whole— 
whilst if we insult or deride Russia, the end of that folly will be 
that she will really go out of the War and leave 120 German 
divisions to descend on us and our Allies in France and Italy. 
Lightly to do anything to alienate either Labour or Russia to-day 
is to play the Germans’ game : let there be no mistake about that. 
A good German loves us to abuse Russia and abuse Labour. He 
knows that then we are helping him to trample down Europe with 
his bloody iron hoof. 

Mr. Lloyd George, then, had grave difficulties over Stock- 
holm—as had the French Government. But, even duly allowing 
for these, there was a strong feeling even among his admirers 
that the incident was not well managed, and that the decision 
against Stockholm was not reached rapidly enough. The moral 
of Stockholm is that we can scarcely be too quick and decided 
in striking hard against all peace skirmishes of that nature. 
There is virtually no Neutral now in the world we need be fearful 
of offending; also, we know Labour at home is sound and solid 
enough, taken as a whole; whilst, as for our Ally Russia, it 
would really have strengthened not weakened Kerensky and his 
patriotic Government if we had come out at once hard and straight 
~ against Stockholm as a German dodge and villainy. Until Ger- 
many drops on her knee—wwhich she will only do when broken on 
the field—it is madness for Mr. Lloyd George or any of our states- 
men or parties to deal tenderly with any peace move ; for one and 
all these peace moves are part and parcel of Germany’s settled, 
nicely calculated war policy. They are Hohenzollern moves. 
They are Prussian Militarism absolutely. 

A third peace skirmish, quite a little reconnaissance in force 
indeed, is going on now and is scarcely yet ended. It began 
apparently with a raid by the Catholic Socialist, Herr Erzberger ; 
it went on with drumfire from the Vatican. I was in Italy when 
the Vatican made its miraculous proposals in favour of Italy’s 
ceding to Austria—just when Italy was starting on her glorious 
campaign on the Carso and Italian Alps!—what she has been 
able to redeem of her people and territory in the Trentino in two 
vears’ heroic war: for that appears to be what the Vatican pro- 
posal, so far as Italy was concerned amounted to. An Italian 
statesman, to whom I mentioned it at the time, refused to discuss 
this proposal. He said he could not regard it at all seriously. 
And indeed, now that Germany has replied to the Vatican, as 
well as Austria, it is evident that this third German—or pro- 
German—peace move cannot be taken very seriously. Belgium 
is not even mentioned—nor Roumania, nor Serbia. Poland is 
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out of it too. Germany seems to have judged that it will not . 
serve her ends to put forth anything like a definite suggestion 
as to returnable property. Hither she perceives that the Vatican’s 
declaration has gone badly in all the Allied countries, or the 
military situation on the whole seems to her at present not so 
unfavourable. Whatever the cause, this third peace move by or 
on behalf of Germany looks like dying away. But there is a 
great deal more of this kind of thing in store for us. The German 
and pro-German peace offensive is only just beginning. Germany 
is and has been doing no more than dangle the cherry of peace 
in front of our lips. There is no greater and more obvious cer- 
tainty on earth than that presently, when the pressure upon her 
armies becomes severer, she will suffer the ‘ pacifists’ and the 
war-weary, the credulous and the selfish and sybaritic sections 
of the populations of the Allied Powers to have a bite and a taste 
of it. She may begin in earnest first on Russia, offering some 
substantial or alluring terms; though that depends on what 
happens in Russia within the next two or three months. Before 
the great new armies of the United States begin to pour in for- 
midable strength into France next year, and the grip of three 
Great Powers on the Western Front tightens on her to the 
strangling point, Germany will breathe the word ‘ Belgium’ ; and 
then, a little later, pronounce it aloud.’ Now that word instantly 
makes an appeal to the faint-hearted, selfish and sybaritic sections 
of our own people. These sections recognise, we all must recog- 
nise, that, so far as Great Britain’s own selfish casual interests 
are concerned, so far as her self-preservation and safety in the 
immediate future are concerned, the German occupation of 
Belgium is a deadly menace. If Germany proposes to go out 
of France and out of Belgium, these sections would feel that they 
could breathe again. Antwerp was described by Napoleon as a 
pistol at England’s head. The occupation of Northern France 
and Belgium by Germany is not a mere pistol at England’s head, 
it is a nest of machine guns. Hence when Germany, feeling at 
length hard pressed, proposes in earnest to go out of France and 
Belgium, every ‘ pacifist’ in this country and every sybarite who 
shrinks from sacrifice will be instantly alert, eager to see forth- 
with the end of a war from which, respectively, the conscience 
of the first and the body of the second revolts. There will be a 
disgraceful and dangerous peace clamour in this country when 
Germany artfully makes this proposal. No sooner does Germany 
play the first of her suit of trumps in this peace game—so far she 
has only put down on the board insignificant cards unlikely to 
take a trick—than the ‘ pacifists’ and sybarites will be for ending 

? That interesting and bold German publicist Harden did, according to a 


Press report, breathe the word the other day—but it seems he fainted in the 
act. 
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the play. They will protest that we have won, that we have got 
all in reason we can demand: the Germans out of France and 
out of Belgium—it will seem to them almost too good to be true ! 

Bearing in mind the above, one is actually relieved to read 
the Kaiser’s reply to the Vatican and to notice that the word 
‘ Belgium ’ is not yet even breathed by him. Our ‘ pacifists’ and 
sybarites and embusqués generally are disappointed and disillu- 
sioned for the time being ; and that is something to the good, that 
is @ little to be thankful for. Frankly, I wish with all my heart 
that Germany would not propose to go out of Belgium and France 
till she is being beaten out, and until she is clearly on the point 
of dropping on one knee; for we shall be safe then ; whereas if 
she proposes to go out before she is, militarily, in a very bad and 
demoralised state the position will at once become dangerous— 
the weak ones here and in France will be for meeting her half 
way, and a ‘draw’ will be advocated. 

Now suppose, for the sake of argument, that on this basis 
of the evacuation of France and Belgium by the enemy we 
had a peace this year or next, before America has time to develop 
her mighty resources, and before the British Army has had its full, 
fair chance of clearing Belgium with its own sword wielded by 
the first soldier of to-day, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
master to his finger-tips in the whole art of modern war: would 
such a peace be honourable, thorough and enduring? The answer 
is that it would, on the contrary, be dishonourable, unthorough, 
“unenduring. The Belgium and Northern France questions 
are after all but one side of the War. Even assume Germany 
ready to give up, or compromise on, Alsace-Lorraine as well as 
clear out of Northern France and Belgium, that still is but one 
side of the War. There is Poland; Roumania; Serbia. There is 
Italy. There is the extremely dangerous association between 
Germany and Austria, to end which is a very distinct and essential 
part of the Allied task. There is the reorganisation of the whole 
of the present Austro-Hungarian Empire. If we agreed to close 
the War without setting up Poland—which must surely have a 
seaport on the Baltic?—and Roumania and Serbia, left Austria as 
she is, we should have lost, not won or drawn, the War. Belgium 
and the North of France are vital questions, of prime importance 
to us; but it is absolutely essential that we should enforce terms 
in regard to all these other points. As for the African Colonies 
and the Pacific Islands, they can never go back to Germany : 
quite apart from the Imperial objections—the attitude of South 
Africa and of Australasia—there are the ethical objections to 
returning them to Germany which are overwhelming. The 
natives of Africa cannot be handed back as chattels to the brutal 
slave-drivers of Germany. A craven peace based on the mere 
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evacuation of Northern France and Belgium, with possibly some _- 
wretched compromise over Alsace-Lorraine, would overlook all 
these other profoundly important questions. Italy might as 
reasonably desire a peace which gave her the Trentino and Istria 
and left Belgium under the heel of Germany, as we a peace which 
extricated Belgium but left over the question of the unredeemed 
territories and people of Italy now under the heel of Austria. 

There is only one safe and sane and honourable way : that is, 
to discourage and condemn in advance any and every peace pro- 
posal which does not incorporate the whole demand of the Entente 
Powers. We know perfectly well what that demand includes : 
its essentials have been implicit or explicit in a dozen authorised 
speeches of British and Allied statesmen. It includes as its 
inexorable minimum : 

(1) The complete evacuation of Serbia, Belgium, Northern 
France and of all other countries ravished and held by the 
Germans, Austrians or Bulgarians ; Alsace-Lorraine to be restored 
to France ; Armenia to be freed from Turkey. 

(2) Reparation for damages in those countries. 

(3) The cession by Austria to Italy of all the country which 
Italy is now fighting for. 

(4) The close for good and all of the association between 
Austria and Germany; and the drastic rearrangement of the 
territories and status of Austria. 

On this basis alone Great Britain and the Allies can treat with 
Germany : until the enemy assents to all four of these demands 
it will be weakness and dishonour to have any traffic with him 
save the traffic of the sword. But our ‘ pacifists’ and self-centred — 
sybarites will certainly wish to slacken military effort and enter 
into negotiations, overt or covert, directly Germany proposes 
merely to evacuate Belgium and Northern France; and there is 
the gravest danger of the clamour, which the war-weary and 
debilitated will then raise in favour of peace, rushing the country 
into some odious negotiations. Hence the peace offensive which 
is being carefully prepared and systematised by the rulers of 
Germany fo-day is a lively danger to us and to France. Not an 
hour should be lost in taking counter measures against this crafty 
campaign. There are two ways of fighting it. The first is to set 
to work on creating new Armies to be poured into France against 
the time when America will be ready. We shall want at least 
three-quarters of a million more men for next year. Clearing 
Northern France and Belgium still remains a gigantic task. It 
is perfectly well known that we have the men: every crowded 
city displays that fact. They must be spared from all manner 
of occupations in which they are at present engaged; and men 
of over the military age and women workers will take their places. 
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Women are already easily doing work in yards and factories all 
over the Kingdom which, it was lately imagined, only young 
men between twenty and thirty could undertake. I was through 
Clydeside last month, and saw women in hundreds, in thousands, 
doing men’s work in yards and factories; women the picture of 
health and happiness—and very pretty, too, in many cases. 
Trust the women to fill the places of the exempted men in Govern- 
ment offices and in all manner of factories and workshops and 
on the land to-day : they are keen and capable. 

That is one way we must counter this pestilent and dangerous 
German peace offensive which will soon be in full swing—perhaps 
before the winter even. The second method is not military but 
civilian. We must have without delay a great, fresh propaganda 
campaign against the German peace offensive. Hitherto our 
propaganda has been well-meaning but quite ineffective. It has 
been spasmodic and diffident, and it has been usually too late. 
What on earth is the use for instance of collecting with infinite 
labour—and at considerable expense—figures to show what a 
ham sandwich or a pound of butter costs from month to month 
in Budapest or Vienna, or what private tutors are paid in Germany, 
or what the ration of red herring is in Berlin? It has not helped 
us to starve either Austria or Germany. It is simply idle infor- 
mation, though no doubt curious in its way. What has all our 
propaganda—I suppose some tens of thousands of pounds’ worth 
. of it—done for us in this War so far? I honestly doubt whether its 
total is so useful as the feat of a party of raiders from the British 
Front in Flanders to-day. Our propaganda seems never to have 
concentrated on vital matters and driven its points clean home. 
It has been impossible to detect in it either war instinct or con- 
spicuous literary ability. These are distasteful things to write : 
but they have been said over and over again by thousands of 
people of varying political views. It is time we abandoned pro- 
paganda or had a system that really propagates. In regard to 
this new German peace offensive new and stirring propaganda, 
done by those who are not afraid to hit, would be of great 
service. We ought to be always ready at shortest notice to snow 
under the weak and treacherous peace sections in this country 
whenever Germany makes a move; to snow them under with 
pamphlets and leaflets absolutely to the point. Besides, speakers 
ought to be organised and sent all over the country in order to carry 
out a regular crusade against any traffic with Germany over peace 
terms which do not cover the whole demands of the Allies. But 
what are our propaganda organisations actually doing in this 
extremely important matter, one which may at any moment 
become urgent? I cannot gather that they are doing anything 


at all. 
oa GrorcEe A. B. Dewar. 





FUROR TEUTONICUS: 
A REMINDER 


So much has been written in innumerable books and Review 
articles, about the barbarous methods of warfare adopted by the 
Germans, their slave-raids, outrages on women, and ‘ fright- 
fulness’ of every kind, and notably of the insane fury of devas- 
tation and destruction of private property, without military 
necessity, which seems to have possessed them, and of which 
fresh and striking evidence has been given in the evacuation of 
large portions of Northern France, that some excuse may seem 
to be required for recurring to so hackneyed a topic. 

But, in the first place, it appears scarcely possible to keep 
these matters too constantly in the public eye and memory—so 
long as the War lasts and until the time arrives when it may prove 
possible to exact some practical reparation—by reason of the well- 
known tendency of Englishmen to forgive and forget and let 
bygones be bygones, so soon as the storm and stress of great crises 
have passed away. And in the second place the present writer 
may perhaps plead, by way of personal excuse, the special interest 
he has taken, for some thirty years, in the development of modern 
German mentality, since the days when, as a student of the 
Berlin University, in the early ’eighties, he regularly attended 
the lectures of the now notorious Professor von Treitschke, and 
first became aware of the extraordinarily virulent feelings enter- 
tained towards England and the British Empire in certain 
influential classes of Prussian‘ society. 

Those lectures were, indeed, chiefly remarkable for their self- 
revelation of a certain type of German professor. As an exposition 
of modern political history, which they professed to be, they were 
not specially illuminating, and the historical courses of his little- 
known contemporaries, Droysen and Breslow, who were real 
historians, were far more impartial and instructive. Treitschke’s 
lectures were, in reality, chiefly a vehicle for the dissemination 
of chauvinistic propaganda of the most blatant description. And 
as far as the delivery of those discourses was concerned, they 
were, indeed, somewhat of a trial. The Professor, as is well 

1 Treitschke himself was a Saxon, not a Prussian; but in sentiment he 
had become more Prussian than the Prussians. 
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known, was stone-deaf, and could scarcely, if at all, hear himself 
speak. His utterance was peculiarly muffled and guttural, and 
he was very difficult to follow, even for Germans, as my fellow- 
students assured me. But if, as a result, one’s attention 
occasionally wandered, one was periodically electrified by sudden 
outbursts of the most violent and venomous animosity towards 
this country, which to me, at any rate, were a new experience. 
I had but recently arrived at the University, after a prolonged 
sojourn in the quiet little town of Brunswick, where, so far from 
encountering any marked manifestations of racial antipathy, 
I had met with much cordiality and kindness. But then the 
Brunswickers are not Prussians and did not, by any means, love 
the Prussians, in those days. Of these latter I had had, till then, 
no experience, and the violence of Treitschke’s sentiments, so 
openly expressed, considerably astonished me. At that time, 
there were very few Englishmen regularly matriculated at the 
Berlin University—Heidelberg, Leipzig and Bonn being more 
favourite resorts for our countrymen—and to the best of my 
belief, I was the only one regularly attending these lectures in 
those particular ‘Semesters.’ I do not believe that the Pro- 
fessor was aware that he had any English auditors, though I do 
not suppose it would have made any difference to him if he had 
known it. For my part, I used to listen to these tirades with 
half-amused and half-indignant disdain, but I could not help 
remarking that they appeared to arouse considerable enthusiasm 
among his other auditors, who never failed to applaud loudly. 
I may readily admit, however, that I was very far from realising 
the profound hold which these doctrines of ultra-Prussian 
chauvinism were obtaining on the rising generation in Germany, 
and the terrible results they were destined to produce. 

I may thus be said to have been, to some extent, as a very 
humble and youthful student, in at the birth of this particular 
phase of German Kultur. For though Treitschke was, in some 
respects, merely the spiritual descendant of Lasson; who had 
first preached similar doctrines to an astonished world in 1868, 
he was already at that time a far more powerful force, in practical 
politics, than his predecessor ever became, and was undoubtedly 
the Gamaliel of Bernhardi—the modern apostle of war, and 
perhaps the most powerful of the Pan-Germanic forces? which 
led us straight to the abysmal crash of 1914. 

As regards the reality and the nature of the outward mani- 
festations of the extraordinary mentality engendered by this 
teaching, we are, by this time, unhappily, most fully edified. 

? It seems that, in 1915, his pamphlet Unsere Zukunft (Our Future) was 


being advertised in the booksellers’ shops in Berlin, as ‘the Key for the under- 
standing of the present War’! 
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The Bryce report of the atrocities in France carries conviction, as 
has been said, ‘not only by the studied sobriety of its tone, but 
also by the known integrity and judiciousness of its authors.’* 
As much may be said of the French Commission of Inquiry, of 
which M. Mollard was perhaps the most prominent member. 
Recently, we have had, further, from the French, the official pro- 
test relating to the devastation of the evacuated territories in 
Northern France, such as Bapaume and other towns. And there 
have been, of course, numerous other official reports and State 
Papers issued by our Allies—all more or less in the same sense. 
Professor Morgan conducted an independent inquiry into these 
matters, on the spot, and gave an account of his conclusions in 
the pages of this Review for June 1915—since reprinted. He 
thus describes the German attitude towards private property : 


As regards private property, respect for it, among the German troops, 
simply does not exist. By the universal testimony of every British officer 
and soldier whom I have interrogated, the progress of German troops is 
like a plague of locusts over the land. What they cannot carry off they 
destroy.‘ Furniture is thrown into the street, pictures are riddled with 
bullets or pierced by sword cuts, municipal registers burnt, the contents 
of shops scattered over the floors, drawers rifled, livestock slaughtered, 
and the carcases left to rot in the fields. . . . 


There has recently been published a mass of direct evidence 
of such wanton and useless violence, collected from the note- 
books of German soldiers—officers and privates alike—in an easily 
accessible form, by a French publicist who has access to the 
French official archives’ and who supplies a series of detailed 
descriptions by the Germans themselves of these gross abuses of 
the rights of war. Although, therefore, there was, for long, a 
very natural tendency among former friends of Germany to doubt 
the authenticity, or at least the general prevalence, of the misdeeds 
alleged, we have now, for some time, passed beyond that stage, 
and the only question which is still, to some extent, debated is 
how far these widespread manifestations of utter ruthlessness 

® Cf. German Atrocities: an Official Investigation, by J. H. Morgan, M.A., 
late Home Office Commissioner with the British Expeditionary Force (Fisher 
Unwin), p. 3. 

* Sometimes they are kind enough to allow the owner the choice. There 
recently appeared in the newspapers, on good authority, an account of the 
behaviour of certain German officers towards a French lady, in whose house 
they had lodged for some time, and where they had been most kindly treated. 
On departure, they calmly gave orders for the destruction of her furniture, 
and asked her, with regard to her grand piano, which she greatly prized, 
whether they should carry it off or smash it to.pieces. ‘ It has to be one or 
the other, madam,’ they gravely informed her; and the-poor lady elected for 
destruction. 

5 See German Imperialism and International Law, by Jacques, Marquis 
de Dampierre, Archiviste Paléographe (London: Constable and Co., 1917). 
This is a most interesting and valuable compilation, from which I have drawn 
freely in the following pages. 
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on the part of the German army are due to the brutality of indivi- 
duals or their corps commanders, and how far they must be 
regarded, even, it is to be feared, in their most appalling forms 
of murder and outrage on unoffending inhabitants, as the deliberate 
expression of a considered policy and the ripe fruit of Prussian 
teaching—formerly secret and more or less sporadic, but now, 
for the last half century, open, systematic and unblushing. 

The general opinion in England is that the latter view is 
unquestionably the true one, though one occasionally meets with 
scepticism on this point, in unexpected quarters. The sole object 
of the present article is to make it a little more clear that the 
general opinion is well-founded. I must leave it to profounder 
politicians and bolder spirits than myself to predict the future 
course of events in Germany, as the result of this new national 
philosophy. 

As above observed, the earliest open expression of the doctrines 
which have led to the present deplorable bankruptcy of inter- 
national law and total anarchy in Europe is, probably, that of 
Professor Adolf Lasson, whose principal work, Das Kulturideal 
und der Krieg, was first published in 1868, two years before the 
Franco-Prussian War. M. de Dampierre gives a series of typical 
quotations from this book, from which I may extract the following 
specimens : 

Between States theme is only one force of right, the right of the 
strongest. It is perfectly reasonable that wars should arise between 
States. 

It is impossible that a State should commit a crime. . . not all the 
Treaties in the world can alter the fact that the weak is always the prey 
of the stronger, whenever the latter desires and is able to assert this prin- 
ciple. As soon as we consider States as intelligent entities, lawsuits 
between them are seen to be capable of solution only by material force. | 

The State which is only organised for peace is not a true State; the 
State only reveals its whole significance by its preparations for war... . 
Law is the friend of the weak. War is a fundamental phenomenon in the 
life of the State, and the preparation for it occupies a place of the first 
importance in national life. 

It is incorrect to say that technical improvements only produce instru- 
ments of destruction. . . . The cannon is the most important part of the 
weaving-loom. 

When once war has been declared, everything is at stake, for every 
war is a question of life and death. . . . It would be as weak to show mercy 
as it would be futile to expect it, etc., etc. 

M. de Dampierre observes that these theories, in 1868, ‘ caused 
a scandal throughout the cultured classes of Germany’ but that 
the victories of 1870-1 ‘were remarkably effective in winning 
popularity for the formidable ideas of this fierce pioneer.’ Cer- 
tainly his teaching soon bore fruit and he was followed notably 
by Oswald, Treitschke, Nietzsche, Tannenberg and Bernhardi. 
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Oswald declares that he ‘ could not recognise any other source ~ 


of right than force,’* and Treitschke maintained, in his principal 
work, Politics, that the sword was the only possible arbiter 
between nations. Second-rate Powers were always driven into 
the background, and Germany had always had too small a share 
of the spoils, in the partition of non-European territories among 
the Powers of Europe, largely by reason of the greed of England. 
The small Powers, he said in effect, had really no right to live. 

Any political community not in a position to assert its native strength, 
as against any group of neighbours, will always be on the verge of losing 
its characteristics as a State. ... If the State is power, only that State 
which has power realises its own ideal, and this accounts for the undeni- 
ably ridiculous element which we discern in the existence of a small State. 
Weakness is not itself ridiculous, but only when it masquerades as 
strength.” 

Nietzsche taught that peace should only be cultivated as a 
preparation for war, and that a short peace was better than a 
long one. If it was true that a good cause sanctified war, it was 
no less true that a good war sanctified everything. The old 
commandments ‘ Thou shalt not kill—thou shalt not steal’ were 
effete and obsolete axioms of conduct, only suited to a bygone 
age. These old Tables of the Law should now be broken. All 
life is theft and assassination, and so forth. As to Bernhardi, 
his theories and teaching are now too familiar to require recapi- 
tulation here. 

But though it is thus clear that the text of all these preachers 
was the glorification of war, as the most absolutely justifiable 
and, indeed, only possible means to a legitimate end, it was only 
gradually that the further step was taken by the official and non- 
official educators of German public opinion, of inculcating more 
or less openly a practical reversion to the barbarism of a former 
age, from which civilisation had laboriously emerged. It is. of 
course, undeniable that war in ancient times connoted unbridled 
licenee of every kind. As Wheaton observes ® : 

Even Bynkershoek and Wolf, living in the most learned and not least 
civilised countries of Europe, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, assert the broad principle that everything done against an enemy 
is lawful; that he may be destroyed though unarmed and defenceless ; that 


even fraud and poison may be employed against him; and that an 
unlimited right is acquired by the victor to his person and property. 





* Cf. Hnergetic Foundations, of Science and Civilisation. 

’ See Politics (Constable), vol. i. p. 32. 

®* See Wheaton’s International Law, 5th Edition, by Coleman Philipson, 
LL.D., p. 468. Many other authorities could, of course, be quoted for these 
and other opinions, concerning international law, which follow. I have 
selected Wheaton for quotation, chiefly because the 5th Edition of that well- 
known work, which appeared in 1916, is, so far as I know, the latest text-book 
on the subject, and takes account of certain changes since the War. 


See ee eee 


! 
| 
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But the constant effort of mankind, led by statesmen and 
international lawyers, from Vattel and Grotius downwards, has 
been to soften the excessive rigour of these old doctrines, until 
at length we attained to the general acceptance of the modern 
principles concerning pillage and the respect by belligerents of the 
personal and proprietary rights of the inhabitants of occupied 
territory, which are now enshrined in the provisions of the Hague 
Conventions. 

At first the leaders of the German nation appear to have 
proceeded very cautiously and tentatively in this reactionary 
course, and hesitated to lay down the full-blown principle of 
universal licence, under which no limits are set to the methods 
of terrorisation which a commander may employ, other than such 
as are dictated by what he conceives to be the interest of his 
country. 

In the year 1880 the Institute of International Law was 
engaged in drafting a Manual of the Laws of War, and this draft 
was submitted by the principal German member of the Institute, 
the well-known authority on International Law, Professor von 
Bluntschli, to the great Field-Marshal, Count von Moltke. The 
latter’s reply was interesting and instructive, and was published 
by Professor (now Sir Thomas) Holland in a letter to The Times 
of January 29, 1881.*° 


The Field-Marshal begins by a profession of faith about war 
which reflects, in somewhat rhetorical language, the views of 
Lasson and reminds one of those to be later trumpeted abroad 
and amplified by Bernhardi. 


Perpetual peace [he says] is a dream, and it is not even a beautiful 
dream—war is an element in the order of the world ordained by God. In 
it the noblest virtues of mankind are developed ; courage and the abnega- 
tion of self, faithfulness to duty and the spirit of sacrifice; the soldier 
gives his life. Without war, the world would stagnate and lose itself in 
materialism. 


After this eloquent exordium, he proceeds to criticise in detail 
some of the proposals, and then occurs the following passage : 


The greatest kindness in war is to bring it to a speedy conclusion. It 
should be allowable, with that view, to employ all methods save those 
which are absolutely objectionable (dazu miissen alle nicht geradezu verwerf- 
liche Mittel freistehen). I can by no means profess agreement with the 


* See notably Section IIT. of the ‘ Réglement ’ attached to Convention No. 4 
of 1907. .The principles contained in these articles are, however, by no means 
new, and those concerning pillage and the general inviolability of private 
property, as well as the immunity from forced labour (save under certain 
conditions) of the civil population in occupied districts, date back to the 
Brussels Conference 1874. 

*° See Letters to ‘The Times’ upon War and Neutrality, 1881-1909, by 
Thomas Erskine Holland, 2nd Edition, Longmans, Green and Co., 1916, p. 25. 
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Declaration of St. Petersburg when it asserts that ‘the weakening of the 
military forces of the enemy’ is the only lawful procedure in war. No, 
you must attack all the resources of the enemy’s Government; its finances, 
its railways, its stores and even its prestige... . 


It appears, then, that Moltke, who is not generally considered 
to have erred on the side of mildness and ultra-humanitari- 
anism in the 1870 campaign, recognised that there were some 
methods of warfare which were ‘absolutely objectionable ’ 
(geradezu verwerflich), and one cannot help wondering, 
therefore, what he would have thought of indiscriminate 
bomb-dropping from aircraft on wundefended*' towns and 
country villages, air-raids on populous cities, involving the 
slaughter of seventy or a hundred civilians, largely women and 
children, no military or naval damage being effected, the 
drowning of women and children on passenger steamers, the tor- 
pedoing of hospital ships, the deliberate dropping of bombs 
on hospitals, and the wholesale massacre of harmless fishermen 
engaged in the peaceful pursuit of their ordinary avocations. 
Gradually, however—one might almost say stealthily—the 
decision to resume the limitless freedom of a bygone age in 
the conduct of warfare was taken, and grew and spread in 
Germany, as a more or less acknowledged principle of policy, 
until it finally culminated in the cynical Bethmann-Hollweg creed 


1 This is clearly contrary to Article 25 of the Hague ‘ Réglement’ above 
alluded'to. But in the case of towns which may be said to be ‘ defended,’ it has 
to be deplored that the ‘ Declaration’ of 1899, which had extended the pro- 
hibition to all towns for a period of five years, was not renewed by the great 
military Powers in 1907, though 27 States (including Great Britain) out of 
44 voted for it. The difficulty, then, is to say what constitutes an ‘ unde- 
fended’ town, and with the present general increase of anti-aircraft artillery 
almost everywhere. this is manifestly not easy. The case of London was 
recently discussed at a meeting of the Grotius Society (see Problems of the 
War, vol. i. p. 63). The general consensus of opinion seemed to be that while 
attacks on military and naval establishments there situate—railways, work- 
shops, munition factories, etc.—are, possibly, legitimate, no decision to pro- 
hibit them having been arrived at, those aimed, primarily, at the residential 
quarters—recently designated by one of the German airmen as ‘the heart 
of London ’—are wholly and grossly unjustifiable. As regards the legal aspects 
of air raids, it was maintained in an article in the July number of this 
Review on ‘ Air-raids and the New War,’ by Mr. Harold F. Wyatt, that such 
raids ‘are perfectly legitimate features of the new warfare,’ on the ground 
that, all considerations of humanity having now become obsolete, and having 
disappeared from warfare, we should accept them as legitimate methods and 
counter-attack in the same way. Such reasoning would appear to amount to the 
negation of all pre-war international law and doctrine (which is indeed— 
according to Mr. Gerard—the German Emperor’s view). If the persistence 
of Germany in any course which suits-her interests is to be the criterion 
of legitimate warfare in future, it would appear to justify equally well the 
wholesale sinking, by U-boats, of merchant-ships, whether enemy or neutral, 
as well as the drowning of their crews and passengers, and the systematic 
reduction into slavery of the civilian population of occupied districts—to men- 
tion only two ‘ features of the new warfare.’ 
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of the lawlessness of necessity and the worthlessness of scraps 
of paper, which ‘ staggered humanity’ in August 1914. 

The successive stages of this evolution are of course difficult 
to follow. One can hardly expect to find such doctrines expressly 
formulated in official documents. Certain writers may, however, 
be pointed to as the semi-official exponents of the modern system 
of super-ruthlessness in politics and war. The most prominent 
of these are Naumann, Frymann, and Tannenberg. Frederic 
Naumann, the well-known economist and sociologist, teaches 
that modern war is a question of economics—in fact, ‘a 
capitalistic enterprise."** War is no longer waged in the interests 
of the public treasury, but in the interests of the economic de- 
velopment of the State. It is not a conflict between two nations 
in respect of their rights to certain populations, but between two 
Governments in respect of their rights to certain territories. It 
follows that the condition in which war leaves the inhabitants 
of the territories in dispute, and notably the maintenance of their 
tax-paying capacity, is of far less importance than is the power 
of seizing such wealth, in the aggregate, at once, throughout the 
invaded districts. And as no account need be taken—in the view 
of this eminent economist—of the difference between the public 
and the private domain of princes, neither need therc. presum- 
ably, be any public and private property in general. Conse- 
quently the private citizen may be ruthlessly despoiled, without 
compunction, of all his property for the benefit of an armed 
conqueror. 

Frymann and Tannenberg, on their side, make concrete 
application of these and other similar abstract theories to the 
facts of the European political situation, as they see it. Frymann, 
in a highly remarkable publication entitled Wenn ich der Kaiser 
war’, frankly and even brutally explains the reasons which render 
the annexation of Holland and Belgium an imperative though 
somewhat disagreeable necessity—disagreeable, however, only 
by reason of the deterioration and generally contemptible charac- 
teristics of these small nations, which render them unworthy to 
enter the great German Empire. Tannenberg goes even further, 
and in a work entitled Gross Deutschland* actually sets forth, 
in considerable detail, the proposed provisions of a treaty of peace 
with France, after a victorious war, under the terms of which 
that country was to be still further mutilated territorially ; was 


** Cf. with this a letter to The Times of April 21, 1917, from Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, M.P., concerning the destruction cf orchards and fruit trees in 
France : ‘The War is for him [the Hun] an act of commerce. It begins to 
appear that, after all, the result, of it may not be a capital investment for him- 
self, and therefore he destroys systematically the capital of his future com- 
petitor.’ 

** Pp. 237-9. 
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to acquiesce in the annexation of Belgium and Holland, and in 
the entry into the German Empire, as Federated States, of 
Luxembourg and Switzerland; was to hand over her fleet and 
her colonies (with the exception of Algeria) to Germany, and to 
pay a war indemnity of thirty-five thousand million marks, or 
approximately half her total actual wealth. 

Save, however, for such influence as we now know that 
ostensibly irresponsible and wildly imaginative publicists ot 
Pan-Germanic tendencies exercise on the minds of the official 
classes in Germany, so soon as they have attained a sufficient 
degree of popularity, serious official approval of such ideas on the 
part of the classes in question can only be deduced from the con- 
sistent course of conduct of those who are directly subject to their 
authority. 

As space will manifestly not permit the pursuit, amid this 
welter of fantastic megalomania, of all these theories, to their 
logical consequences, we must confine ourselves to the question 
of pillage and the destruction of private property without mili- 
tary necessity; and to that of murder and outrage on non- 
combatants, which, taken together, cover the more important 
part of the whole field of ‘ frightfulness.’ 

Now it is undoubtedly true that the German army regulations 
following the prescriptions of international law, to which reference 
has been made above,** forbid pillage in express terms. 


Article 17 of such regulations for the troops is as follows** : 


Arbitrary plundering and pillaging, malicious or wanton damage or 
destruction of property in foreign countries, during the campaign, and 
oppression of the inhabitants, will meet with the severest punishment. 

Acts, however, are not to be considered as pillage which are confined 
to the appropriation of means of subsistence, of medical necessities, 
clothing, fuel, fodder and means of transport, and which are in conformity 
with the actual needs of the moment. 


Similar instructions, combined with the most unexceptionable 
sentiments, are contained in the recognised manuals for officers.** 
But note that if pillage is forbidden, ‘ requisitions’ are allowed, 
and in such general terms (as may be seen above) as practically 
to permit many of the abuses which have in fact occurred. To 
authorise troops to requisition not only ‘means of subsistence, 
clothing,’ etc., but also, in general, as the officers’ manuals lay 
down, ‘objects required to, satisfy a temporary necessity of the 
troops,’ is almost equivalent to inviting them to take anything 
which, at the moment, they may happen to think they want. 


* Notably Article 23 (g) and 47 of the Regulations attached to Con- 
vention No. 4 of 1907. 

5 See Dampierre, op. cié. p. 157. 

%* See Michaelis, Der Dienstunterricht des Infanterie-Offiziers; Nicolai-Hein, 
Der Infanterie-Leutnant im Felde (Berlin 1912). 
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M. de Dampierre gives a series of well-authenticated instances 
which furnish strong evidence that, as he says, ‘those military 
requisitions which took the form of systematic pillage, were, for 
the most part, tolerated by the officers,’ and that ‘this unusual 
interpretation of the military regulations is to be attributed to 
orders received from the higher command.’*" In support of this 
view, he points out that in numerous instances a species of special 
guarantee of immunity from pillage was bestowed by commanding 
officers on particular houses or localities, as an exceptional reward 
for good behaviour. Therefore exemption from pillage was the 
exception, and not the rule, in spite of the express terms of the 
military regulations. He reproduces** the ‘request’ of an officer 
of high rank, handed to a householder for production to other 
German officers, that ‘these premises shall not be plundered,’ 
and he very pertinently asks why an officer of high rank should 
prefer a request, when he was entitled to give an order ; and why 
either request or order should be considered necessary to ensure 
the observation of a provision which forms part of German 
military law. He draws the inference, which seems justified, 
that ‘such cautious language is due to the fear of disobeying, even 
by way of exception, instructions emanating from still higher 
sources which enjoined, as a general system, the spoliation and 
devastation of the occupied territory.’ Such evidence does not 
stand alone. There is much more to the same effect to be found 
in the numerous official reports and inquiries to which reference 
has been made above. Considerations of space obviously render 
it impossible to reproduce it here, even in an abbreviated form. 
But in its cumulative effect, it appears irresistible in the sense 
of the adoption by the German authorities of the principle of syste- 
matic pillage and ravaging of occupied territory, which has been 
more or less clearly impressed on all officers of the army, from 
the Great General Staff downwards. 

As regards outrages on non-combatants, such as the indis- 
criminate slaughter of unoffending civilians in the streets of their 
towns and villages, in their own homes, or on issuing from their 
dwellings, which they had been ordered by their conquerors to 
quit **—as to which there is a mass of evidence in all the official 
reports; such again as the recent systematic deportation of large 
contingents of them from their homes to captivity and forced 
labour in Germany ; such, finally, as the drowning and shooting 

** Dampierre, op. cit. pp. 153-4. 

* See p. 188. 

** There was, of course, always a pretext—usually the same—that the troops 
had been fired on by civilians. The German Army seems to have taken no 
account in practice of the Hague Rules, to which Germany had assented, as to 
the permissibility of unorganised resistance to invasion by the civil population 
(see Regulations attached to Convention No. 4 of 1907, Article 2). 
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of innumerable civilians, including large numbers of women and 
children on passenger steamers ; the prescriptions of International 
law and of German military law itself are no less clear. 

The Hague Regulations forbid the ‘killing or wounding by 
treachery of individuals belonging to the hostile nation or army ’*° 
and only permit the exaction of services from them ‘ for the needs 
of the army of occupation,’ that is to say, in the occupied dis- 
tricts themselves. Article 17 of the German Army Regulations 
for troops in the field, quoted above, expressly forbids ‘the 
oppression of the inhabitants,’ and the semi-official Manual of 
Major Hein for the use of officers, before referred to, lays down 
that ‘the inhabitants of the conquered country are not to be 
regarded as enemies.’ Though subject to restrictions and coercive 
measures, ‘no attack shall be made either on their person or their 
life, their honour or their liberty.’ As to outrages at sea, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak of International Law in this con- 
nexion. No civilised nation, no responsible statesman, no inter- 
national lawyer of authority, has ever contended in modern times, 
before this War, that it was permissible to sink merchantmen 
without previous visit and search, and without placing the 
passengers and crew of the vessel in safety. The whole world, 
outside the Central Powers, has been startled and horrified by 
the piratical proceedings of the U-boats, which constitute an 
indelible stain on the honour of the German Navy, from which it 
will take long to recover, in the estimation of Europe. 

If then the deliberate adoption by the German Government 
of the principle of systematic pillage of private property and of 
the wholesale murder and oppression of the civilian population 
on land and sea be accepted—as it is submitted that it must be””— 
as an established fact, it only remains to inquire into the reasons 
which have led to its adoption as a policy likely to prove advan- 
tageous to a great State like Germany. The Government of 


7° Regulations attached to Convention No. 4 of 1907, Art. 23n. 

* Ibid. Art. 52. The extent and conditions of the services which may be 
legitimately required of the inhabitants of occupied districts are obviously likely, 
in view of the vague terms of the Convention, to give rise to controversy. It 
seems, however, to be clearly admitted by the German manuals that they 
must not be such as to constitute grave oppression. In the Illustrated London 
News of May 19 last there was given, in facsimile, an order by a certain 
Colonel Gloss, which had been placarded in twenty-five of the invaded com- 
munes of France, in the neighbourhood of St. Quentin, requiring the inhabitants 
to work in the fields every day of the week, including Sunday, from 4 a.m. 
till 8 p.m., on pain of flogging up to twenty strokes a day. It is clear that 
such conditions practically amount to slavery. 

22 Cf. Dampierre, op. cit. p. 218. ‘‘‘ Brand und Mord ” (fire and murder) 
is said to have been the order given for the armies which invaded France and 
Belgium.’ The orders of General von Fabeck, quoted in facsimile in this work, 
concerning the use of civilians and prisoners as screens for the German troops, 
are very significant. 

2x2 
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Prussia has not, in the past, been wont to adopt any policy hap- 
hazard, and out of mere pique and ill-temper. Though com- 
pletely unfettered, as we now have good reason to know, by any 
considerations of abstract morality or public ethics, it has not 
hitherto been prone to embark upon, and still less to persist in, 
any course likely, in the long run, to prove disastrous to its para- 
mount interests. In military affairs, though boldness is always 
counselled, prudence and foresight are no less strongly insisted 
on by its principal military writers, from Scharnhorst and 
Clausewitz downwards. Now it is easy to see the advantages 
which it was hoped to derive from such a policy at the commence- 
ment of the War. The complete cowing and terrorisation of 
Belgium and Northern France by an avalanche of horrors of the 
most appalling kind would, it was hoped, paralyse resistance 
and enable the Army to reach Paris and win the War in the 
shortest possible time. But now, after more than three years of 
hostilities, when the situation is profoundly modified, the stubborn 
persistence in such gross and palpable violations of international 
law, and of all the Hague Conventions which Germany signed, 
is so difficult to understand that the condition denoted by the 
familiar phrase taken as the title of this article is surely indicated. 
Quos Deus vult perdere, dementat prius, and if Germany be 
indeed the chosen nation, as her Kaiser maintains, it may be that 
_ she has been chosen for perdition and not salvation. What 

interest can she have in thus further exasperating her enemies 
at the present juncture? Whenever and however the War 
is to end, and after making full allowance for the results 
which Germany hopes to achieve by the submarine campaign, 
it must, surely, by now be amply demonstrated that she has 
failed in the main objects she set out to attain. Indeed, she has 
practically admitted it by her offers of peace ; for, curiously obtuse 
as she is about other people’s point of view,”* she must know, in 
reality, that none of the Allies are so imbecile as to credit her— 
with her whole historical record before them—with any desire 


33 The celebrated Frenchman, Pére Didon, once said ‘ J’ai essayé maintes 
fois de découvrir chez l’Allemand une sympathie quelconque pour d’autres 
naticns; je n’y ai pas réuasi.’ Without sympathy, there can be no mutual 
understanding. But this superb indifference to the opinions and judgments of 
other people. even with regard to actions which are generally considered as 
almost criminal, is a traditional Prussian characteristic. Frederick the Great 
displayed it in a marked degree, as Carlyle has pointed out apropos of the 
Kine’s own account of the partition of Poland. ‘In the whole course of my 
reading I have met with no autobiographer more careless to defend himself 
upon points in dispute among his audience and marked as criminal against him 
by many of them. Shadow of apology on such points you search for in vain. 
In rapid, bare summary he sets down the seauel of facts, as if assured before- 
hand of your favourable judgment. or with the profoundest indifference to how 
you shall judae them.’ (See Carlyle’s History of Frederick II. of Prussia, 
vol. viii. p. 121. London: Chapman and Hall.) 
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for peace at the present indecisive stage of the War, unless she- 
were in urgent need of it herself. Yet, if she requires peace, 
and, presumably, peace on the best terms still obtainable, why 
should she continue by such deeds as those committed in the 
evacuation after the battles of the Somme” to steel the hearts of 
her foes against any cessation of hostilities until her complete 
downfall has been accomplished, and some degree of reparation 
achieved? Why should she continue to prove herself, as Lord 
Bryce has eloquently expressed it,”* ‘ the enemy of law and inter- 
national right, the enemy of the rights of small nations, the enemy 
of justice for the innocent and compassion for the suffering—in 
a word, the enemy of all mankind ’? 

Various explanations may be suggested. It is always possible 
that the extraordinary arrogance and obtuseness displayed by 
the German Government throughout this War, especially as 
regards the comprehension of the feelings and standpoint of other 
nations, may still be such that they are literally unable, even 
now, to conceive the possibility of defeat, and are thus impervious 
to consequences, in the reality and imminence of which they do 
not believe. One must also remember that the German soldiers, 
both officers and men, are notoriously hidebound by tradition 
and routine and adapt themselves with the utmost difficulty to 
new conditions or altered circumstances. A certain mot d’ordre 
having been given at the outset, it may be almost impossible, 
in practice, to obliterate its effect at the present time. But it 
seems that there is another explanation, which may possibly 
account more satisfactorily for the strange persistence in this 
suicidal attitude. It appears that Germany has persuaded herself 
that her behaviour towards private property on land is merely the 
counterpart of Great Britain’s attitude towards private property 
at sea, and is thus fully justified on the military principle of 
reprisals. This theory is formulated by Tannenberg** and there 
is apparently some evidence that it enjoys official approval : 

Great Britain regards it as her special right to recognise no private 
property in maritime war. As an equally Germanic Power, let us accept 
her point of view and transport it into the domain which belongs to us 
—continental war. At the time of the Thirty Years’ War and of the 
Napoleonic struggle, our neighbours treated German territories as if they 


** See, for instance, the account given in 7’he Times of April 13, in which 
it is stated that ‘ the whole of the north and east sides of the town of Chauny 
have been shattered and mangled by German explosives, German flames, and 
German vileness, almost past the possibility of restoration. All the way to 
St. Quentin it is the same; and every village along the Ham road has been 
practically wiped out.’ 

*® In his speech at the banquet of the Pilgrims’ Club to the American 
Ambassador. See 7he 7'imes of April 13, 1917. 

** See Gross Deutschland, p. 143. 
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were goods without an owner. The towns of Eastern Germany are still 
suffering, at the present day, from the confiscation of their forests by 
Napoleon. It is only a few years since Elbing and Koenigsberg paid off 
their last debts from 1807. The wrong that we have suffered is so gigantic 
that it would suffice to justify revenge. But a far greater wrong is involved 
in the attempt to block the way to German expansion. This crime is so 
great that the most vigorous measures are scarcely adequate as a retort 
to such a persecution of Germanism. We need a new law of nations. We 
can find a name for it without going far afield. We will call it the 
English maritime law. 

The argument is specious and of a kind likely to appeal to the 
German public. It is, indeed, somewhat difficult, at first sight, 
to perceive a logical basis for the distinction between the two 
classes of property. 

It has to be admitted that, in former times, no such distinction 
existed between property on land and at sea. As before observed, 
war, originally, knew no rules of self-restraint. In Roman law, 
the property of an enemy might be seized or destroyed anywhere, 
on the outbreak of war, just as such enemy himself might be 
enslaved or even killed if found within the territory of the State, 
and, a fortiori, if in conquered territory. It was, indeed, a gener- 
ally recognised rule that 
from the moment one State was at war with another, it had a right to 
seize on all the enemy’s property, of whatever kind and wherever found, 
and to appropriate it to its own use or that of the captors. By the ancient 
law of nations, even things that were classed as res sacrae were not exempt 
. from capture and confiscation. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against 
Verres, says that victory made all sacred things of the Syracusans profane, 
and so subject to appropriation or destruction, as the case may be.” 


But it has been the pride of statesmen and international 
lawyers for generations that by their writings and continuous 
pressure on Governments they have gradually succeeded in soften- 
ing the ancient severity of war. As regards maritime warfare, 
however, it is true that the old principles still remain unrelaxed ; 
and it is equally true that Great Britain has been the principal 
opponent of change in this respect. The Government of the 
United States has, on more than one occasion, headed a coalition 
of other Governments to secure the modification of these prin- 
ciples. It was because America failed to secure this result that 
she refused, as is well known, to sign the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. The whole question is discussed at length by the late 
Mr. W. E. Hall in his well-known work on International Law, 
both from the legal and the moral point of view, and he points 
out that the attitude of America is no doubt largely to be accounted 
for by her geographical situation. After a review of the argu- 


77 See Wheaton, op, cit. p. 531. 
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ments on both sides, he concludes that ‘legally and morally, 
only one conclusion is possible, viz. that any State which chooses 
to adhere to the capture of private property at sea has every right 
to do so.’** 

Wheaton” thus formulates the very cogent considerations 
which justify the maintenance of the existing distinction : 


The indiscriminate seizure of private property on land would cause the 
most terrible hardship, without conferring any corresponding advantage 
on the invader. It cannot be effected without, in some measure, relaxing 
military discipline, and is sure to be accompanied by violence and outrage. 
On the other hand, the capture of merchant vessels is usually a bloodless 
act, most merchant vessels being incapable of resisting a ship of war. 
Again, property on land consists of endless varieties, much of it being 
absolutely useless for any hostile purpose, while property at sea is almost 
always purely merchandise, and this is part of the enemy’s strength. It 
is, moreover, embarked voluntarily, and with a knowledge of the risk 
incurred, and its loss can be covered by insurance. An invader on land 
can levy contributions, or a war indemnity on a vanquished country, and 
he can occupy part of its territory and appropriate its rates and taxes, 
and by these and other methods he can enfeeble the enemy and terminate 
the war. But in a maritime war a belligerent has none of these resources, 
and his main instrument of coercion is crippling the enemy’s commerce. 


However, whatever view be taken of this controversy, on the 
merits, it is at least remarkable that, if indeed such views concern- 
ing the illegality of maritime warfare as hitherto practised are 
entertained by the German Government and constitute, in their 
opinion, a valid justification for reprisals of the kind in question, 
their Representatives should at no time have brought forward 
these opinions at the two Hague Conferences or the Conference 
of London, at which all these questions of maritime law were so 
exhaustively discussed. Presumably, if can only have been 
because they knew that to suggest that reprisals of so violent a 
character might legitimately be taken, if Great Britain persisted 
in her present view of her rights in naval war, would be a most 
dangerous self-revelation, and might not improbably precipitate 
the war for which they were not, at that time, yet quite ready. 
They were, however, as all the world now knows, far more ready 
and in every way better prepared than any of the Entente Powers, 
and had they been sincere they would probably have risked 
this possible result of such sincerity. Their rulers entertained 
no doubt whatever of their immense superiority at that time to 
their prospective enemies. A year or two before the War the 
German Emperor assured the foreign diplomatists in Berlin that, 
if he were forced to go to war with France, he would smash that 
country in a manner beside which the defeats and disasters of 


*8 See International Law, by W. E. Hall, 4th Edition, p. 465. 
_ * Op, cit. p. 569. 
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1870 would be seen to have been mere child’s play. ‘Some 
persons,’ said His Majesty on one of these occasions, alluding to 
some military criticisms of the German manceuvres which had 
recently appeared in the English press, ‘amuse themselves by 
criticising and disparaging my Army. Such persons—in the 
event of war—will have a rude awakening.’ 

For once this tragic personage appears to have spoken the 
exact truth. The whole world has had a rude awakening, and 
is little likely to resume its slumbers in our time. The present 
Prime Minister, in one of his speeches in the first year of war, 
admitted, sadly, that ‘the military might of Germany had sur- 
passed the gloomiest anticipations of all the military prophets.’ 

This, however, is something of a digression. To resume, 
therefore : if none of these explanations of the’ German persist- 
ence in the policy of frightfulness can be regarded as entirely 
satisfactory, one can but fall back on the assumption that it must 
be attributed mainly to the terrific and unrestrainable explosion 
of hate and fury towards the Allies—and more particularly 
towards England—which the course of the War has occasioned 
throughout the population. Such feeling has been simmering 
for years,*° as shown above, under the constant stimulus of men 
like Treitschke, Delbriick, his successor in his chair at Berlin, 
and Bernhardi ; but it has required the intense exasperation caused 
by the disastrous failure of Germany to attain her war-aims rapidly 
and without exhaustion, to bring about a condition of affairs in 
which the hitherto docile and amenable German army and people 
have got more or less out of hand. Indeed, if such feelings of 
blind rage and fury had not been universally prevalent throughout 
the German forces, both military and naval, it would scarcely 
have been possible to obtain from them the thorough and appa- 
rently willing execution of such frightful deeds as the massacres 
at Louvain and Dinant, and such monstrous proceedings as the 
public rejoicings at the sinking of the Lusitania which they must 
surely realise will disgrace their national annals for generations.** 


*° Several years before the War a writer in the Kélnische Zeitung observed, 
with a candour which has disappeared since its outbreak : ‘ It is no exaggeration 
to say that, nowadays, only the smallest minority of the German Press is 
inclined to do justice to the English by at least occasionally looking at ques- 
tions from the British point of view. England is, for many, the enemy of 
enemies, and an enemy to whom no consideration is due.’ 

*" Cf. the following astounding utterance of a well-known German divine, 
given in Mr. Archer’s recently published Gems of German Thought, which 
is typical of this widespread national insanity: ‘Whoever cannot prevail 
upon himself to approve from the bottom of his heart the sinking of 
the Lusitania, whoever cannot conquer his sense of the immense cruelty 
(ungeheure Grausamkeit) to unnumbered perfectly innocent victims... and 
give himself up to honest delight at this victorious exploit of German defensive 
power—him we judge to be no true German.’—Pastor D. Baumgarten. 
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One of the most distressing symptoms of this national frenzy, 
which from the first has characterised the female no less than 
the male portion of the community, is the conduct of the German 
Red Cross nurses towards the British wounded in the German 
hospitals and hospital-trains, truly horrible accounts of which 
have appeared in the daily press.** Few things in the course of 
this appalling War can have been more painful to those who 
formerly had friends in Germany, or among Germans, and many 
sympathetic associations with that country, than to read such 
accounts, from trustworthy sources, of the degradation of a large 
and representative section of German womanhood, and the prosti- 
tution by them, to their sentiments of enmity and hate, of the 
sacred symbol of the Cross: And the saddest part of the whole 
matter is the reflection that the degradation of the women is only 
part of the moral degeneration of the nation at large—or, at any 
rate, of a large proportion of it, and more especially the Prussian 
portion, which directs the whole.** One had seen it coming for 
some years and watched its development with alarm. Only a 
year before the War, there was published an interesting work on 
modern Germany by the late Price Collier—an American publicist 
of some repute, who had already written some clever books about 
other countries, notably one about England, entitled England and 
the English, and who is described by Lord Rosebery, in his 
preface to a popular edition, as ‘a broad and keen observer.’ It 
is, therefore, of interest to recall, at the present stage, what such 
a man had to say about Germany on the eve of the War, especially 
as he was a particularly friendly and indulgent critic of that 
country, where he had spent much of his youth. In this work, 
which was full of valuable statistics and interesting political and 
sociological information of every kind, the author did not hesitate, 
as @ result of his investigations, to pronounce Berlin the most 
immoral city in Europe, with her ‘ palaces of vice, costing millions 
of dollars, where thousands of pounds’ worth of champagne are 
consumed at night ’ and ‘ her monstrous percentage of illegitimacy 
of twenty per cent., or one child out of every five born out of 
wedlock! ’** And those who had some inside knowledge of the 


32 See, notably, The 7'imes of April 11, 1917. 

5? Tt has often been pointed out that Berlin is not the intellectual capital of 
Germany, in the way that London is the capital of England, Paris of France, and 
Vienna of Austria; and that such cities as Munich, Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, 
Frankfort and Dresden are not only not interested in Berlin and its doings, but 
are even frankly antagonistic. This is true enough, but, politically speaking,. 
there can be no question of its hegemony. Berlin is the capital of Prussia, and 
Prussia has a population of some 45,000,000, out of the 70,000,000 of the Empire, 
and sends 235 delegates to the Reichstag out of 397. 

34 “Germany is the agnostic and materialistic nation of Europe, and her 
capital the most licentious and immoral in Europe.’ See Germany and the 
Germans, by Price Collier (London 1913), pp. 219, 405, and 556. Though this 
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conditions prevailing there, and of certain unsavoury scandals 
not only in high Court circles, but also in the middle classes, knew 
that such was, indeed, the fact. The striking description of the 
seamy side of life in Berlin*®* and Hamburg, in the famous novel, 
Das Tagebuch einer Verlorenen, by Margareta Béhme, and of the 
peculiar callousness and brutality there depicted, of the average 
German male towards unfortunate women, will not have been 
forgotten. Many worthy people in England, with old-fashioned 
ideas about German sentimentality and domestic virtues, German 
. Gemiithlichkeit and Sittlichkeit and all the other moral attributes 
of which they have been wont to claim almost a monopoly, their 
veneration for Schiller and Goethe,** and their intense love of 
music, which is supposed to mollify manners,*’ were shocked and 


and other opinions in the book are sound enough, some of them make curious 
reading now—notably the panegyric of the Emperor (pp. 141-155) and the grave 
reproof of ‘the Britisher’ for his ingtinctive distrust—not alas! by any means 
sufficiently profound or universal—of that posturing potentate, as to whose real 
character and aims the author appears to have been even more completely hood- 
winked than the majority of mankind. ‘The English are thoroughly and com- 
pletely mistaken about the attitude of the German Emperor towards them. 
He is far and away the best and most powerful friend they have in Europe, 
and I, for one, would be willing to forgive him were he irritated at their mis- 
understanding of him’ (p. 141). Equally curious is the dithyrambic rhapsody 
about the Prussian aristocracy and military caste on pp. 265-268. But almost 
the only person who appears to have thoroughly understood the German Emperor 
and his entourage, from the first, is that remarkable woman Madame Juliette 
- Adam (see her recently published book Guillaume I1.) 

*5 «In Berlin, particularly, where there are some thirty-five hundred regis- 
tered, and nearly fifty thousand unregistered, women devoting themselves to the 
seemingly incompatible ends of rapidly accumulating gold, while frantically pur- 
suing pleasure, there is an amount of immorality unequalled in any capital in 
Europe. . . . In the endeavour to compete with the gaieties elsewhere, a laxity 
has been encouraged and permitted which has won for Berlin, in the last ten 
years, an unrivalled position as a purveyor of after-dark pleasures. . . . It las 
always been the avowed policy of autocracies to atone for the lack of political 
freedom by lax regulation in regard to moral matters. . . . Drinking, gambling, 
and offer forms of vice are provided for the citizens of Berlin comfortably 
and, comparatively speaking, cheaply.’ (Price Collier, pp. 310, 311, and 492.) 
There is much other evidence which inevitably turns one’s thoughts to the 
doom of certain famous cities of antiquity, prominent in the Old Testament. 

3° *Germany’s taste in literature once so natural and healthy has become 
morbid, and Sudermann and Gorky and Oscar Wilde and the rest of the 
unhealthy crew... are her favourites now’ (Price Collier, p. 557). 

#7 There were some forty thousand professional musicians in Germany before 
the War, and not a concert-hall in Berlin which was not engaged a year in 
‘advance. The fact does not seem to have had a soothing or softening 
influence upon the people, familiar theories to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But the moral or non-moral effect of music has frequently been a subject of con- 
troversy in modern times. According to Mr. Collier, it merely produces ‘an 
anaesthesia of ecstasy, leaving one only the weaker against the dourness and 
doggedness of the devil.’ Cf. with this M. Rolland (Le buisson ardent, p. 240) : 
‘O musique, qui ouvres les abimes de l’4me! Tu ruines ]’équilibre habituel 
de l’esprit . . . la musique tient le magique rameau qui fait tomber les serrures. 
Les portes s’ouvrent. Les démons du cour paraissent . . . et quand le domp- 
teur (le musicien) n’est plus 1a, les passions qu’il a réveillées continuent de 
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startled by such books. Yet that brilliant French psychologist, 
M. Romain Rolland, with his exceptional knowledge of modern 
German mentality, had correctly diagnosed the état d’dme of this 
terrible people several years earlier—in 1909—when he wrote of 
‘la luxure douloureuse et bestiale, la frénésie du meurtre, du 
vol, de l’inceste, des instincts déchainés, qui grondent au fond 
de la décadence allemande.’** 

It is true that M. Rolland himself did not, apparently, consider 
that his description of German decadence was applicable to the 
mass of the nation, and he has, indeed, incurred considerable 
unpopularity in France, since the War, by his insistence on the 
distinction to be drawn between the German people and the 
German Government.*® We were, all of us, inclined to draw 
the same distinction*® at the beginning of the War, but it does 
not seem possible to maintain this standpoint any longer, in view 
of the cheerful and even joyful acquiescence of the whole German 
people in such terrible deeds as those of which the list has become 
so sadly familiar to all of us—the invasion and laying waste 
of Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania with its twelve hundred 
passengers, largely women and children, the murders of Nurse 
Cavell and Captain Fryatt, the torpedoing of hospital ships 
involving the drowning of large numbers of helpless wounded, 
with their nurses and doctors, and the reduction into slavery of 
whole colonies of peaceful inhabitants of the occupied districts, 
including a large number of young girls, specially affected to the 
service of officers.** 
gronder dans la cage ébranlée, et elles cherchent leur proie...!’ We seem 
to be a long way from the simplicity of Shakespeare and Congreve, on this 
subject. E 

** See Jean Christophe a Paris—‘ Dans la Maison,’ p. 164. 

°° Already, before the War, he had written, apropos of the ‘ alarums and 
excursions’ which preceded the cataclysm of 1914—such as the Tangier visit 
and the Agadir affair: ‘la masse de la nation allemande n’était pour rien dans 
ces provocations qui la choquaient elle-méme; Jes braves gens de tous les pays 
ne demandent qu’d vivre en paix; et ceux d’Allemagne sont particuliérement 
pacifiques, affectueux, désireux d’étre bien avec tous, et plus portés 4 admirer les 
autres, et 4 les imiter qu’& les combattre.’ (See Jean Christophe a Paris, ‘ Dans 
la Maison,’ p. 223.) This rather reminds one of Carlyle, who, even in 1870, wrote 
‘Germany, from of old, has been the peaceablest and most pious... . of 
nations’! (See Zimes Literary Supplement, May 10, 1917.) 

“© Mr. Collier (op. cit. p. 590) seems to have fully shared the popular 
delusion: ‘They (the Germans) are not at all what the Americans and the 
English think they are. They want peace and we think they want war... . 
It is the Prussian conqueror and the small class-officer, official and royal, repre- 
senting that conqueror, who are determined upon this course’ (viz. aggression). 

«1 I may recall the impressive terms in which the American Minister to 
Belgium (Mr. Brand *Whitlock) recently reported on this last matter to his 
Government (see The Times, May 18, 1917) : 

‘They have dealt a mortal blow to any prospect they may ever have had of 
being tolerated by the population of Flanders; in tearing away from nearly every 
humble home in the land a husband and a father or a son and brother, they 
have lighted a fire of hatred that will never go out; they have brought home 
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It must, however, be some satisfaction to M. Rolland to find 
now, that his views are, apparently, ia complete accord with those 
of no less a personage than President Wilson, who has declared 
that he has no quarrel with the German people, but only with their 
rulers. The attitude of the President, however, is doubtless 
largely dictated by political considerations of a domestic order. 
It would, indeed, seem tolerably evident that a nation of some 
seventy millions of people which docilely accepts, and even 
applauds, the commission of every imaginable horror and atrocity 
by its Government, so long as it may hope to profit materially 
by the result, cannot escape its full share of responsibility.** And 
M. Rolland himself would appear to have some sympathy with 
this view, since, in the discussions on the subject in his monu- 
mental novel, he puts into the mouth of his Frenchman the fol- 
-lowing apostrophe to the German, Jean Christophe, who had 
predicted the coming overthrow of France : 


Bougres, qui n’étes méme pas foutus de museler votre Empereur, et de 
secouer le joug, malgré votre sacro-saint Parti Socialiste, avec ses quatre 
cent mille adhérents et ses trois millions d’électeurs. . . !“* Nous nous 
en chargeons, nous autres! Prenez-nous! Nous vous prendrons. . . 


We and our Allies confidently hope that this retort will prove , 
prophetic, in the widest possible sense. Indeed, if there should 


to every heart in the land, in a way that will impress its horror indelibly on the 
memory of three generations, a realisation of what German methods mean, 
not as with the early atrocities in the heat of passion and the first lust of war, 
but by one of those deeds that make one despair of the future of the human 
race, a deed coldiy planned, studiously matured, and deliberately and system- 
atically executed, a deed so cruel that German soldiers are said to have wept in 
its execution, and so monstrous that even German officers are now said to be 
ashamed.’ 

*? To the thinking portion of the community, it must, indeed, be a melan- 
choly reflection, now, that a country so marvellously organised as to. the 
education and training of its citizens, in almost every conceivable branch of 
knowledge, that, as Mr. Collier observes, ‘ not only is there nothing like it, but 
nothing comparable to it in the world,’ should have been brought to shipwreck 
by the insensate ambition of a handful of megalomaniacs on whom there was no 
effective check, and who, as Mr. Balfour recently said in America, had deter- 
mined to make themselves ‘ the moral and material masters of the world.’ The 
portion of the community in question, however, may console themselves with 
the reflection that, even if such checks had existed, it is improbable that they 
would have been applied at the time, both because the War was generally 
popular and because the people have become stupefied by over-organisation, and 
have lost all power of initiative. 

“ That was written in 1909; but, in 1912, the Social Democrats polled 
4,238,919 votes, or one third of the total cast in Germany, and returned 110 
delegates to the Reichstag, out of a total of 397 members. They ‘‘ possessed 86 
daily newspapers, and their Parliamentary minority was stronger than all the 
Liberal and Conservative groups put together."’ (See Hl Socialismo y el con- 
flicto Europeo, by A. Fabra Ribas. Valencia, 1916, reviewed in the Quarterly 

. Review, July 1917, p. 179.) Yet, as Price Collier points out, ‘the army and 
navy estimates are beyond their reach, the taxes are fixtures, a constitution is 
a dream, and if they are cantankerous or truculent, the Reichstag will be dis- * 
missed by a wave of the hand’ (loc. cit. p. 191). 
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be any weakening of our purpose before decisive victory is 
achieved, our future fate is sealed. Prussia, unlike ourselves, 
never forgives or forgets anything—least of all defeat—and never 
wavers in the execution of her main designs, so long as she retains 
sufficient strength for their accomplishment. 

But though it thus seems abundantly evident that the whole 
German nation has become more or less demented, and is, as 
President Wilson says, ‘running amok ’—largely as the result 
of the teaching of its chosen intellectual leaders, Lasson, Treit- 
schke, Bernhardi and the rest—it would be unfair to suggest that 
the whole blame is to be laid at the door of these men. Savage 
brutality has always been more or less latent in the German tem- 
perament, and it is naturally intensified by war. No doubt all 
armies have been brutal, and even barbarous at times, and our 
own has not always been exempt from it, in moments of excite- 
ment.‘* But the German soldier has always been pre-eminently 
and deliberately brutal. Though, as previously observed, doc- 
trines such as those of Treitschke have only been openly taught 
from the Chairs of German Universities for the last half-century, 
similar principles had undoubtedly been more or less covertly 
inculcated by Prussian precept and practice for a very much longer 
period. 

Some correspondence recently took place in The Times as to 
the origin of German vandalism in war.*® One writer attributed 
it to the teaching and example of Frederick the Great, in the 
Seven Years’ War. Another alluded, somewhat vaguely, to the 
‘old Slavs of the Elbe and the Baltic, such as the Kashutes of 
Pomerania and the Serbs of Lusatia,’ and referred to Henry 
Sienkewicz’s account of the atrocities of the Knights Sword- 
bearers. Without, perhaps, going back quite so far, fairly 
authentic and definite evidence of the same spirit, specially char- 
acterising the German soldiery, is met with at least a century 
earlier than the days of Frederick the Great. As reference has 
been made to a celebrated modern novelist, I may appeal to 
the authority of a much more famous one, of an earlier period— 
Manzoni, the author of that well-known Italian historical novel 
I promessi Sposi, first published in 1828, which has been a 
classic of European reputation for nearly a century. And if it 
should be thought fantastic to quote works of fiction in such a 
connexion, it may be pointed out that, in so far as that charming 
love-story deals with matters of history, it is based on authentic 
historical sources of acknowledged authority, the references to 
which are given in the foot-notes, and that it has long been 

“4 See, for instance, the events which succeeded the storming of Badajoz, in 


the Peninsular War, in 1812. Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix. p. 471. 
45 See T'he Times of March 26 and 27, 1917. 
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generally regarded by competent judges as presenting a remark- 
ably faithful picture of the times which it portrays. It may, 
therefore, not be without interest to conclude this article with 
the account there given of the ravages of the lanzichenecchi—that 
is, of the German foot-soldiers (Landsknechte, lansquenets)— 
in one of the petty wars between rival princes and their bands of 
mercenaries, to which Italy was a constant prey in those times, 
viz. at the commencement of the seventeenth century. The scene 
of the novel is laid in the year 1629. When, after one of these 
raids, the aged village priest, Don Abbondio, and his housekeeper 
return to their humble home on the shores of the Lake of Como, 
they find that ‘ the cavalry of Wallenstein, the cavalry of Anhalt, 
the infantry of Brandenburg’ and other famous German Corps 
had passed that way, and the scene in the neighbourhood is thus 
described* : 


Vines stripped of their grapes, not by the vintage but as by hail and 
hurricane combined ; branches and tendrils trailing on the ground, leafless 
and destroyed ; stakes everywhere pulled up, the soil trampled and strewn 
with splinters, leaves and twigs; the trees uprooted or cut down; the 
hedges torn and broken through, the metal railings carried away; every- 
where the doors of the houses wrenched from their hinges and the windows 
broken; ruin and desolation of every kind. . . . 


One might almost be reading the recent French official protest 
concerning the wanton destruction of fruit-trees and other agri- 
cultural property in the evacuated districts. And when, at length, 
the old priest enters his home, he is horrified to find, amid the 
havoc of his burnt and ruined furniture, and nameless filth of 
every kind, the walls of his dwelling defaced by insulting and 
blasphemous caricatures of the priesthood and religious emblems. 
It is astonishing, . therefore, to observe how ancient German 
Kultur really is, though it undeniably progresses with the cen- 
turies. It is improbable, for instance, that the French curé of 
1917, returning to his parsonage in the recently recovered territory, 
will find, in many cases, so much as the walls of his home still 
standing, even to serve as a canvas for contemporary German art. 

But however ancient and progressive such Kultur may be— 
and it is clear that Germany has, if one may put it bluntly, had 
a good long innings at it—sooner or later there will surely dawn, at 

“© See I promessi Spost: storia Milanese del Secolo xvii., scoperta e rifatta 
da Alessandro Manzoni, Edizione seconda, Parigi, p. 363. The book contains 
other information, curiously appropriate to present rationing problems, concern- 
ing food scarcity in Milan in the year 1629, as the result of insurrectionary 
troubles, when measures similar to those adopted or recommended at the present 
time seem to have been taken, with indifferent success—e.g. Proclamations fixing 
maximum prices, forbidding the purchase by anybody of more than two days’ 
supply of bread, imposing severe penalties for food-hoarding, authorising 
domiciliary searches, enjoining the use of substitutes, such as rice, in the manu- 
facture of bread, etc. etc. (pp. 330, 331). 
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last, a day of reckoning. ‘When,’ said Carlyle, in the passage 
above referred to, ‘ a dark human Individual has filled the measure 
of his wicked blockheadisms, sins and brutal nuisancings, there 
are Gibbets provided, there are laws provided, and you can, in 
an articulate regular manner, hang him and finish him, to general 
satisfaction. Nations, too, you may depend on it as certain, do 
require the same process, and do infallibly get it withal ; Heaven’s 
justice, with written laws or without, being the most indispensable 
and the inevitablest thing I know of in this universe. No doing 
without it; and it is sure to come... .” 


Matcotm McILWRAITH. 
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IRELAND AS A ‘DOMINION’ 


Ir is all but certain that the Convention, if the parties represented’ 
in it can agree upon any settlement of the Home Rule question, 
will propose in one shape or another that Ireland shall be given 
in the British Empire the status of a self-governing colony, or 
(to use the modern technical expression) of a Dominion,’ such 
e.g. as New Zealand. Thoughtful Unionists and thoughtful Home 
Rulers have long ago discovered* that Home Rule as colonial 
independence, i.e. the giving to Ireland the position of a self- 
governing colony, or of a ‘ Dominion,’ is the least objectionable 
form in which the policy of Home Rule can be presented 
to Englishmen. The present day offers a convenient oppor- 
tunity for examining again the policy, or impolicy, of giving 
to Ireland the position of a Dominion, that is to say, of 
separating Ireland from the United Kingdom and leaving to her 
the rights of a self-governing colony forming part of the British 
Empire. My aim therefore in this article is, first, to explain to ~ 
my readers the status of every Dominion, or, in other words, its 
relation to the King and to the Imperial Parliament; next to 
consider and weigh the arguments alleged in favour of conferring 

* The Sinn Feiners are here left out of account; they are not represented in 
the Convention. They avowedly demand for Ireland, not Home Rule, but 
national independence. The existence of the Sinn Feiners however is a matter 
which ought not for a moment to be forgotten. 

? The Dominions forming part of the British Empire are five in number: ~ 
The Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland. See Keith, 
Responsible Government tn the Dominions, vol. iii. p. 1313. These countries 
are arranged according to the date at which each of them became technically 
a Dominion. 

* ‘The Colonial system remains, in spite of its immense defects as a scheme 
of Home Rule for Ireland, out and out the least objectionable of the models 
which have been proposed to us for our imitation.’"—Dicey, Hngland’s Case 
against Home Rule (3rd ed. 1887), p. 215. 

See also Mr. Erskine Childers, Framework of Home Rule, especially 
pp. 201-204. The whole book is an elaborate argument on behalf of the pro- 
position that the concession to Ireland of colonial independence, or, in other 
words, the status of a Dominion, presents the only and, as Mr. Childers 
apparently holds, the certain method for meeting the wishes and the needs of 
Ireland in respect of Home Rule. 
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such a status upon Ireland; then to put forward the objections—. 
to myself, as a Unionist, the insuperable objections—to the policy 
of conferring upon Ireland the status of New Zealand; and, 
lastly, to urge upon the citizens of the United Kingdom some few 
practical conclusions suggested by this examination of the colonial 
form of Home Rule. It should be added, in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, that though I write as a convinced Unionist, 
my endeavour is to state the arguments of my opponents with the 
same strength with which I state the objections to their policy. 
I should wish, if it were possible, to imitate the judicial impar- 
tiality of Mr. Lecky in writing of Irish affairs, and to imbibe, from 
the study of Professor A. G. Richey’s Short History of the Irish 
People, something of the philosophic insight and calm with which 
he bids us to remember that ‘ thoroughly to appreciate the history 
of [Ireland] or any country, it is necessary to sympathise with 
all parties—to understand their prejudices, their difficulties, and 
their errors,’ and that ‘ a study of Irish history teaches us sympathy 
for all Irish parties.’* 


THE Status oF A DOMINION 


My readers must bear in mind that each of the Dominions 
enjoys a constitution which, for our present purpose, may be 
considered as following the British model. The Governor, the 
local Legislature, consisting of two Houses and representing the 
people, and the Ministry, or Cabinet, by whatever name it is 
called, responsible to such Legislature as the British Cabinet is 
responsible to the Imperial Parliament, reproduce the well-known 
features of our limited monarchy. Hence it is often said that 
every Dominion possesses both a representative Parliament and 
a responsible Government. But it even here should be noted 
that the Governor, appointed as he is by the King, or in fact by 
the English Premier, occupies a two-fold position. For most 
purposes which concern the Dominion whereof he is the Governor, 
he acts like a constitutional King on the advice of the colonial 
Ministry or Cabinet. But he is also the servant of the Crown. 
He, therefore, for certain matters—generally now matters which 
concern the interest of the Empire—is bound to carry out the 
instructions of the King, or in fact of the British Ministry. This 
double position must be borne in mind. The Governor however 
of New Zealand as things stand acts more and more often in the 
character of a constitutional King, i.e. in accordance with the 
advice of his Cabinet. 

The status of every Dominion is governed by the following 
three principles : These are most easily stated and understood if 
* Richey, History of the Irish People, p. 2. 

Vor. LXXXII—No. 488 22 
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they are considered with reference to one definite Dominion, 
namely, New Zealand.° 

First Principle—New Zealand does not send a single represen- 
tative of New Zealand to sit in the Imperial Parliament; the 
Imperial Parliament does not impose a penny of taxation wpon 
and makes no pecuniary grant or aid to New Zealand. 

This principle does not directly depend upon any Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is in reality the ultimate historical result of the conflict 
which established the independence of the Thirteen American 
Colonies.° 

Second Principle—New Zealand is subject to the final and 
absolute sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament.’ 

Third Princtple—The local legislature of New Zealand has full 
authority to make laws for the peace, order‘and good government 
of New Zealand.* 

The one matter which needs further explanation is the relation 
between the second and the third principles, or the way in which 
the ultimate sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament is reconciled 
with the wide governmental and legislative powers exercised in 
a Dominion by the local legislature and Cabinet.* 

Consider first the mode and the extent to which the sovereignty 
of the Imperial Parliament is exercised. 

The Imperial Parliament still possesses in theory absolute 
power to legislate for the whole of the British Empire, including 


* I have selected New Zealand as the typical example of a Dominion because 
New Zealand is a unitary State, whilst the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Union of South Africa are federal States; and 
the general principles which govern, or characteristics which mark, the relation 
of a Dominion to the Imperial Parliament can be stated more shortly and simply 
with regard to a unitary State than with regard to a federal State, since in the 
latter case their statement is complicated by the rules which regulate the 
relation of the federal legislature to the legislative bodies of the States or 
Provinces which make up the Dominion. 

* See the Taxation of Colonies Act 1778, 18 Geo. 3, c. 12, and Law of the 
Constitution (8th ed.), pp. 64, 65. This Act refers in so many words only to 
colonies in North America or the West Indies, but it has been so followed as 
to underlie the principle above stated. It is well to add that, with substantial 
truth, if not always with precise verbal accuracy, it may be laid down that 
the Imperial Parliament does not in fact impose, for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom, any tax upon the people of any part of the British Empire which 
lies outside the United Kingdom. 

* See as to the nature of parliamentary sovereignty the Law of the Con- 
stitution, pp. 39°82. 

The word ‘Parliament’ means, in the mouth of a lawyer, the King, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons. These three bodies acting 
together may be aptly described as the King in Parliament. See Law of the 
Constitution, p. 37. 

* This expression has become a received formula. See, e.g., the South 
Africa Act, 1909, s. 59. 

® See, on the whole topic, the Law of the Constitution, ch. i. pp. 27-82; 
ch. ii. pp. 98-116. The local legislature of a Dominion is now often, but not 
invariably, called, even in statutes, by the name of ‘ Parliament.’ But to pre- 
vent confusion it is throughout this Article in general called the local legislature. 
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the Dominions. While the present constitution of the United 
Kingdom and its relation to the rest of the British Empire con- 
tinue unchanged, no Court throughout the British Empire will 
dispute the validity of any Act of the Imperial Parliament intended 
to apply to New Zealand. The Imperial Parliament occasionally 
does legislate for the whole British Empire, as in the case of 
the Acts which prohibit slave-trading. The Imperial Parliament 
further, it is admitted on all hands, can and does pass Acts applying 
exclusively to New Zealand. Thus the very status to which the 
Constitution of New Zealand owes its existence are statutes of the 
Imperial Parliament and are repealable by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Governor sent to New Zealand to govern the country 
and exercise the prerogatives of the Crown is appointed by the 
King, or, in other words, by the British Cabinet or Prime Minister, 
and he admittedly, while he ought to consult and follow the counsel 
of the New Zealand Cabinet, in matters solely regarding New 
Zealand, also is bound to obey instructions given him by the Crown, 
that is by the British Ministry. Add to this that, while the royal 
so-called veto of Bills passed by the British Imperial Parliament 
has become all but obsolete, the power of the Crown, that is of 
the British Cabinet, to veto Bills passed by the Legislature of New 
Zealand, has often been and may be still exercised. 

It must be borne in mind further that the local legislature of 
a Dominion has, except under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, no power to repeal an Act of Parliament extending to such 
Dominion.*° 

Consider next the extent of independence actually conceded 
to a Dominion. 


The Parliament of the Dominion of New Zealand exercises throughout 
that country many of the ordinary powers of a sovereign assembly such 
as the Parliament of the United Kingdom. It makes and repeals laws, 
it puts Ministries in power and dismisses them from office, it controls the 
general policy of the New Zealand Government, and generally makes its 
will felt in the transaction of affairs after the manner of the Parliament 
at Westminster. An ordinary observer would, if he looked merely at the 
everyday proceedings of the New Zealand legislature, find no reason to 
pronounce it a whit less powerful within its sphere than the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. No doubt the assent of the Governor is needed in 
order to turn colonial Bills into laws: and further investigation would 
show our inquirer that for the validity of any colonial Act there is re- 
quired, in addition to the assent of the Governor, the sanction, either 
express or implied, of the Crown. But these assents are constantly given 
almost as a matter of course, and may be compared (though not with abso- 
lute correctness) to the Crown’s so-called ‘ veto’ or right of refusing assent 
to Bills which have passed through the Houses of Parliament.” 





1° Cf. the Colonial Laws Validity Act 1865, 28 & 29 Vict. c. 63, and Law 
of the Constitution, p. 101. 
™ Dicey, The Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), pp. 99, 100. 
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The Imperial Parliament now admits and acts upon the admission, that 
any one of the Dominions has acquired a moral right to as much inde- 
pendence, at any rate in regard to matters occurring within the territory 
of such Dominion, as can from the nature of things be conceded to any 
country which still forms part of the British Empire. 

Take the following illustration of the extent of such internal inde- 
pendence : 

Parliament does not (except at the wish of a Dominion) legislate with 
respect to matters which merely concern the internal interests of such 
Dominion—e.g. New Zealand. 

The legislature of any Dominion has within the territorial limits of 
such Dominion power to legislate in regard to any matter which solely 
concerns the internal interests of such Dominion. 

The power of the Crown—i.e. of the British Ministry—to veto or dis- 
allow in any way any Bill passed by the legislature of a Dominion, e.g. 
New Zealand, is now most sparingly exercised, and will hardly be used 
unless the Bill directly interferes with Imperial interests or is as regards 
the colonial legislature ultra vires. Thus the Crown, or in other words a 
British Ministry, will not veto or disallow any Bill passed by the legisla- 
ture of a Dominion on the ground that such Bill is indirectly opposed to 
the interests of the United Kingdom, or contradicts legal principles gener- 
ally upheld in England, e.g. the principle of free trade. 

The British Government will not interfere with the executive action 
of the Government (e.g. of New Zealand) in the giving or the withholding 
of pardon for crime, in regard to transactions taking place wholly within 
the territory of New Zealand. 

Any Dominion has now a full and admitted right to raise military or 
naval forces for its own defence. And the policy of England is in the 
main to withdraw the English Army from the Dominions and to encourage 
- any Dominion to provide for its own defence and to raise for itself a Navy, 
and thereby contribute to the defensive power of the British Empire. 

The Imperial Government is now ready at the wish of a Dominion to 
exclude from its constitution, either partially or wholly, the right of 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of such Dominion to the 
Privy Council. 

The Imperial Government also is now ready at the wish of a Dominion 
to grant to such Dominion the power to amend by law the constitution 
thereof, though created under an Act of the Imperial Parliament.” 


The holding of Imperial Conferences in England, at which 
the opinions and wishes of all of the Dominions represented by 
their leading men are communicated to and discussed with the 
British Ministry, must be fully taken into account in considering 
the constitutional position of a Dominion. These Conferences, 
which began thirty years ago (1887), are becoming more and 
more frequent and will no doubt henceforward be an habitual 
and important part of our Imperial system. It already much 
increases the constitutional and moral authority of each Dominion. 
British India, which is not technically a Dominion, will, it is 
understood, be henceforth regularly summoned to any Imperial 
Conference. 

It will be perceived that the second and third principles are 
in one sense inconsistent. The ‘omnipotence,’ to use Black- 


* Dicey, Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), Intro. pp. xxx, xxxi. 
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stone’s term, of the Imperial Parliament cannot be made verbally 
consistent with the very wide powers possessed and exercised by 
the Governments and the Legislatures of the several Dominions. 
Nor, what is of more consequence, is it possible to define with 
anything like certainty and precision the line which divides the 
nominally unlimited authority of the Imperial Parliament 
throughout the whole of the British Empire from the sphere 
within which the limited ‘ independence ’—if such a self-contra- 
dictory expression may be allowed—of a Dominion’s local 
legislature in fact operates, and thus in practice limits the 
sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament. The extent to which this 
curtailment exists is in strictness indefinable. The impossibility 
of definition arises not so much from the fictions which abound 
throughout the constitutional law of England, as from the 
latent reality sometimes found to belong to some political power 
of the King or Parliament, which has never been abolished, 
but in practice is all but, though not entirely, obsolete. One 
illustration will sufficiently explain my meaning. No competent 
constitutionalist will answer with dogmatic certainty the follow- 
ing question: Can the King constitutionally dismiss from office 
a Cabinet which, though supported by -the majority of the House 
of Commons, does not in his judgment represent the will 
of the electors, and place another Ministry in office under whose 
advice he may and does dissolve Parliament? The legal right 
of the King, on the advice of his Ministers, to dissolve Parliament 
at any time is past a doubt. But the last decisive precedent 
for a dissolution brought about in the way I have described dates 
back to 1784, though it is confirmed by a not quite decisive 
precedent of 1834. The better opinion is,” probably, that King 
George the Fifth might constitutionally follow the precedent set 
by George the Third, and followed by William the Fourth, 
provided always that his object be really to obtain a decisive 
utterance of the opinion of the electorate on a matter of vital 
consequence to the nation. But there are many competent 
lawyers who hold that conduct justifiable only by a transaction 
divided from the present time by at least eighty-three years is 
at best unconstitutional.“* There exists just the same kind of 
doubt as to the occasions on which the Imperial Parliament 
ought or ought not to override the authority, now usually 
exerted, whether legislatively or executively, by or under the 


8 See Law of the Constitution, pp. 428-432. 

%¢ With regard to the use of an obsolete though not abolished power legally 
belonging to King or to Parliament, one may wisely bear in mind the words 
of Burke: ‘ The exercise [of such a power] is wisely forborne. Its repose may 
be the preservation of its existence; and its existence may be the means of 
saving the Constitution itself, on an occasion worthy of bringing it forth.’— 
Burke, Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol, vol. iii. (ed. of 1808) p. 181. 
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sanction of the local legislature of, e.g., New Zealand It is well 
to keep in mind the existence of such bona fide doubt, as it bears 
very closely upon the arguments for and against the giving to 
Ireland the status of a Dominion. Meanwhile it must be care- 
fully noted that in so far as the matter we are considering 
admits of definition, which indeed it hardly does, it must be 
recognised that during the last thirty years at least the Imperial 
Parliament and British Ministries have more and more confined 
interference with the action of the Government or the legis- 
lature of a Dominion to cases in which such Government or 
legislature has exceeded, or seemed about to exceed, the authority 
given to it under the Constitution of that Dominion, or else 
has acted in a way opposed to the interest of the Empire. More 
and more rarely has the Imperial Parliament interfered with 
action or legislation affecting only the interest of a Dominion. 
A British Ministry is not in the least inclined now to veto a Bill 
passed by the legislature of New Zealand simply because it is in 
the opinion of British statesmen a foolish and impolitic measure, 
provided always that it is not opposed to the interest or the unity 
of the Empire. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF IRELAND'S OCCUPYING THE STATUS 
OF A DOMINION 


First argument—The status of a Dominion is well known 
throughout the British Empire; and the granting thereof to 
Ireland will not dislocate the constitution either of Great Britain 
or of the British Empire. 

This argument as far as it goes is sound, but it really does 
not show more than that Home Rule as colonial independence 
will not in the ease of Ireland have the tremendous defect 
exhibited by Home Rule, as in any form of federalism, namely 
the tendency to federalise the constitution of the United 
Kingdom, or possibly even the constitution of the British 
Empire.” 

Second argument—The granting of Home Rule as colonial 
independence, or in other words the granting the status of a 
Dominion to each of the countries which are now Dominions, has 
made each of them prosperous, contented, and loyal to the British 
Empire; the granting therefore to Ireland the status of a 
Dominion will make Ireland prosperous, contented, and loyal to 
the British Empire. 

This argument might be expressed more shortly and more 
pointedly by an abler writer than myself, but it is assuredly the 
line of reasoning which tells most with advocates of the policy of 

5 Of, Childers, pp. 201-204. 
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placing Ireland in the same constitutional position as that which 
is now occupied by New Zealand. But the real force and effect 
of reasoning which has great weight with honest, sensible, and 
able men, can never. really be given by summing up an argument 
in a short logical formula. One ought therefore if possible to 
follow out in some detail the course of feeling and of thought 
(often curiously blended) which in truth affects the convictions of 
men of at least as. sound judgment and as much knowledge of the 
matter in hand as a critic has any right to attribute to himself. 

At the bottom of the conviction that to give Ireland Home 
Rule in the form, of colonial independence is the policy of good 
sense—especially when this idea is expressed by an English Home 
Ruler—lies the perception of the contrast between England’s 
success in the creation and government of the British Empire 
and England’s failure in the government of Ireland. 

In, the fiye Dominions and in almost every country, 
except Ireland, ruled by the King of the United Kingdom, one 
sees signs-of strength, of wisdom, of success, and, indeed, what 
is more significant than anything else, of life. Englishmen them- 
selves, and men. far removed from any spirit. of boastfu]. Imperial- 
ism, have been astounded at the energy and loyalty evoked by 
this War throughout the length and breadth of the British Empire. 
Great Britain herself has put forth an amount of moral and 
physical force which few of her inhabitants had dared to ascribe 
to her. It is clear that all classes in the country have thrown 
themselves with heart and soul into this War for national inde- 
pendence and freedom. Neither the luxury of wealth nor the 
depression of poverty has unmanned the nation. Nothing, too, 
amid a host of surprises, some of which take the form of deep 
disappointments, and more of which, thank Heaven, come to us 
in the shape of rational and moral exultation, excites more 
admiration than the way in which the Empire has rallied round 
England. It is of immense importance, when considering the 
relation between the United Kingdom and the Dominions, to 
remember what we are a little likely to forget, that there is a large 
part of the Empire lying beyond both the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, and that in India and in Colonies which have not as 
yet come to occupy, and possibly never will occupy, the peculiar 
status of a Dominion, the power and, on the whole, the beneficence 
of our Imperial system stand forth acknowledged. As to the 
grandeur of the whole imperial system, it is better to use the 
words not of a born Englishman, but of a man who, though now 
one of the most admired and noblest of the King’s subjects, yet 
not many years ago took up arms against the British Crown. 


We are a system of States, and not a stationary system, but a dynamic 
evolving system, always going forward to new destinies. Take the position 
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of that system today. Here you have the United Kingdom with a 
number of Crown Colonies. Besides that you have a large Protec- 
torate like Egypt, an Empire by itself. Then you have a great 
Dependency like India, also an Empire by itself, where civilisation has 
existed from time immemorial, where we are trying to see how East 
and West can work together. These are enormous problems; but beyond 
them we come to the so-called Dominions, independent in their govern- 
ment, which have been evolved on the principle of your free constitutional 
system into almost independent States, which all belong to this community 
of nations, and which I prefer to call ‘the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’ ** 

It is the more fitting to cite these words because they are the 
language of the statesman who together with General Botha 
represents, and has apparently made successful, the policy of recon- 
ciliation between the whole Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, or (one may more aptly say) the whole of the British 
Empire. Nothing has more naturally and more rightly impressed 
the imagination of England than the hearty and honest alliance 
in time of war with Dutch leaders who not fifteen years ago were 
our armed foes. To many men this one striking fact is the true 
argument in favour of giving to Ireland the status of a Dominion. 
Treland will thereby be reconciled with Great Britain. Nothing, 
it is thought, will be changed, except that to the British Empire 
will be added one loyal Dominion. 

This sense of Imperial greatness is as far removed as is possible 


. from what used to be called Jingoism. It is based not on tran- 


sitory vanity but on the full appreciation of the historical greatness 
of generations of Englishmen who have preceded us, and on the 
hope that the rule of the British Empire may come more and 
more to coincide with the extension of peace and righteousness 
throughout the world. But when a genuine Home Ruler realises 
the true greatness of the Empire, he naturally turns from thie 
triumphs and expansion of England’s Imperial power to the failure 
of England to secure the good government of Ireland and the 
good-will of the whole Irish people. He is also shocked at that 
total neglect of governmental duty by British officials, which 
appears to be the immediate cause of the recent rebellion in 
Dublin. To him, at any rate, and to most Irishmen, it must look 
like a total and an inexplicable failure to assert the just authority 
of the State. He naturally argues, whether rightly or not, that 
the system which in the Dominions has maintained or restored 
orderly government, and has shown fhat lovalty to the Empire 
may be combined with a very large amount of local independence, 
is apnlicable, and ought to be applied, to Ireland. 

The strength of this position is increased by several consider- 
ations. The five Dominions are placed in the most different parts 

“<a Speeches, by Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, 
pp. 31, 32. 
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of the world. Australia and New Zealand lie at the Antipodes,~ 
the Union of South Africa is situate in Africa, the Dominion of 
Canada in America. Then again the Dominions differ not only 
in their physical position but in the character of their population 
and in their relation to foreign countries not ruled by our King. 
Some of them, such for example as Newfoundland, are inhabited 
wholly or almost wholly by whites and persons of British descent ; 
the citizens of some of them, such as Canada, are by descent and 
language in part English or British, and in part French. In this 
instance, too, particular parts of the Dominion of Canada, viz. 
Quebec, may be described as in reality French, whilst the rest 
of the Dominion may equally well be called British. In many 
of the Dominions there will be found large bodies of natives who 
belong to no European race. But whilst in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, and even in New Zealand, such natives form a compara- 
tively insignificant portion of the whole population, in the Union 
of South Africa the men of: colour constitute an immense 
majority of the inhabitants, and moreover men of African descent 
not only live within but surround the territory occupied by whites, 
whether British or Dutch, or descendants of any other European 
nation. Then, lastly, the Dominions differ greatly in their 
relation to foreign Powers. Australia and New Zealand lie as 
far off from any great foreign State, e.g. Germany, as from the 
United Kingdom. Canada, on the other hand, in many parts 
borders the United States, and though Canadians, it is true, have 
no reason whatever to fear invasion by the American Common- 
wealth, yet it is also true that the Canadian Dominion, if it stood 
alone, could hardly hope to resist the armies which might easily 
be raised within the limits of the great Republic. These and 
many other diversities between the condition of each of the 
Dominions well deserve notice. They establish the fact that the 
status of a Dominion may meet the wants and the wishes of coun- 
tries belonging to the British Empire which yet differ indefinitely 
from one another in situation and in power, and the inhabitants 
whereof may differ from the United Kingdom and from each other 
in race, in history, and in their relation to and situation with 
regard to foreign Powers. Hence strength is given to the argu- 
ment that if the inhabitants of Australia, of Canada, of New- 
foundland, of New Zealand, and of the Union of South Africa, 
have each and all found contentment and satisfaction in the status 
of a self-governing- Dominion, or in other words have heartily 
acquiesced in being part of the British Empire, without being 
part of the United Kingdom, the secular conflict between Ireland 
and Great Britain will be removed by separating Ireland politically 
from the United Kingdom, whilst leaving to her the responsibilities 
and the rights of a self-governing part of the British Empire. 
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Closely connected further with this argument is the failure, during 
the last thirty or forty years, to. devise any relation of a federal kind 
between Great Britain and Ireland which should not at one and 
the same time deprive Ireland of some of the freedom enjoyed 
by each of the Dominions and also weaken Great Britain by 
imposing upon the inhabitants a federal system undesired by the 
inhabitants either of England or of Scotland, and opposed to the 
whole course and tendency of British history. In other words 
Home Rule in Ireland in the form of colonial independence, in the 
opinion of every Home Ruler, will satisfy Ireland’s wish for true 
self-government in Irish concerns without dislocating the unitary 
character of government which in Great Britain meets the needs 
and corresponds with the history of the British people. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO GIVING IRELAND THE STATUS OF A DOMINION 


In considering these objections a wise critic will dismiss from 
his mind several assumptions which hopelessly perplex the whole 
of the Home Rule controversy. He will in the first place get rid 
of the idea that Irishmen have, politically at any rate, inherited a 
greater amount of perversity or of original sin than is to be found 
among the citizens of other civilised countries. All that can fairly 
be said is that the history of Ireland, for which no man now living 
can be held responsible, has been peculiar and pre-eminently sad, 
and that from historical events Irishmen may have lost a good deal 
of the wholesome training in ordinary public life which has been 
gained by the members of other civilised countries. He will reject 
again as misleading delusions the view of political conduct summed 
up in the dicta to be found even in Mr. Childers’s Framework of 
Home Rule, that ‘In Ireland we must build on trust, or we build 
on sand,’*’ or ‘ Trust, and you will be trusted.” These precepts 
are not true of Ireland because they are maxims which, unless 
immensely qualified, ought not to guide anyone’s action in any 
country whatever. Nor when trying to weigh the arguments in 
favour of and against the giving to Ireland the status of a Dominion 
can I, in fairness to myself and to other convinced Unionists, omit 
to add that we all recognise the extreme value to England, as also 
to Ireland, of establishing permanent good-will between these two 
countries. This conviction certainly ought never to be excluded 
from the thoughts of any loyal citizen of the United Kingdom. 

First objection—The inference, from the alleged fact that 
each of the Dominions is prosperous and contented and has become 
a Dominion, that Ireland will become as prosperous and contented 
as, e.g., New Zealand if she is given the status of a Dominion, is 
to say the least of doubtful cogency, 

7 Childers, p. 189 and p. 146. 
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The argument ascribes an effect to a merely political change 
which modern thinkers are on the whole inclined to attribute 
only to deeper causes than a change in the form under which a 
country is governed. Then further the force, such as it is, of 
the reasoning under consideration depends upon the tacit assump- 
tion that the condition, the history, and the needs of Ireland 
resemble those of the five Dominions. But this assumption is 
not grounded on ascertained fact. It is plausible but turns 
out fallacious. Note the differences between Ireland and the 
present five Dominions. The Dominions are as a body rich and 
prosperous. Ireland is, to say the least, far from a wealthy 
country. The Dominions have most of them the prospect of 
becoming flourishing and powerful nationalities. Ireland has no 
such prospect. There has never been any lengthy and lasting 
feud between the Dominions and the United Kingdom. Ireland 
and England have before and since the formation of the United 
Kingdom been distracted by secular feuds, measured not by years 
but by centuries. The Dominions are every one of them divided 
from Great Britain by thousands of miles. Ireland lies at one 
point within about twenty miles of Great Britain. The distance 
between the two countries, measured now not by space but by 
time, lessens every day. This terrible propinquity is treated asa 
matter of little moment by a weighty writer such as Mr. Childers. 
It is difficult to follow his course of reasoning. For this fatal and 
close neighbourhood without actual physical connexion, between 
the island of Great Britain and the lesser island of Ireland, affords 
not of course the whole, but an important and serious explanation 
of the difficulties which have constantly arisen between two 
separate though neighbouring countries. It means, among other 
things, that England was always tempted, and sometimes com- 
pelled, to take possession of a land,easy to occupy yet hard to con- 
quer. It means that during a great part of English history, since 
at any rate the Norman Conquest, a powerful country such as 
England was placed close to a weaker country such as Ireland, 
whilst each had reached a different stage of civilisation. Hence, 
among other results, the developed feudalism of England could 
neither leave alone nor yet subdue the social system of Ireland 
which had not advanced beyond the stage of clannishness. Nor, 
even at the risk of anticipating a further part of my argument, 
can one here omit noticing that the close neighbourhood of 
England to Ireland affords a main reason why for England it is 
all but impossible to give to Ireland, even as a mere experiment, 
the status of a Dominion. 

Nor does the reconciliation between England and the Boers, 
after the peace of 1902, impressive though it be, throw much 
real light on the question as to the effect of giving Ireland the 
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position of a Dominion. The peculiarity of that transaction was 
that the countries which had warred against England were soon 
after the peace admitted to the status of Dominions with both 
Parliamentary representation and Parliamentary responsibility 
of the local government to the local legislature, instead of passing 
first through the stage of having a representative assembly with- 
out a responsible government. This hurrying on of colonial 
independence, though an experiment involving some risk, turned 
out a success, but the success in the main arose from the subse- 
quent formation of the Union of South Africa, a subordinate 
federal State within which there might be found free play for 
Dutch and for British nationalism. It had long been perceived 
that this form of government might be the best way of averting 
the predominance either of the Dutch or of the English race. 
The success of this arrangement, which one hopes may be 
permanent, is primarily attributable to the high public spirit of 
General Botha and General Smuts, combined with their states- 
manlike perception of the absolute necessity that, in a country 
whereof the majority of the population are men of colour, the 
white citizens should form a united community. 

Second objection—There ts no valid reason for thinking that 
Ireland will at the present moment willingly accept the status 
of a Dominion.** 

It is difficult to suppose that Ireland will accept with ease or 
at all the complete exclusion of Irish representatives from the 
Imperial Parliament, whilst admitting, as does every Dominion, 
the absolute supremacy of the Imperial Parliament throughout 
Ireland. True it is that Home Rulers, no less than Unionists, 
have perceived that the exclusion of Irish representation from the 
Imperial Parliament would be a benefit no Jess to Ireland than 
to Great Britain. Gladstone in his Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
which far more truly than the Bill of 1893 represents the 
peculiarities of his own genius and the bent of his own unbiassed 
judgment, proposed that Ireland should as a rule ‘cease . . . to 


return representative peers to the House of Lords or members. 


to the House of Commons.’** Lord Morley (then Mr. Morley), 


** T have assumed for the sake of argument that the apparently insuperable 
difficulty of arriving at an understanding as to the government of Ireland which 
shall be bona fide accepted both by Ulstermen and by Home Rulers may be got 
over by the ingenuity of the Convention. If this end be not attained the 
Convention will have met without any definite result. But its meeting may yet 
have given valuable information to the inhabitants of Great Britain about the 
kind of settlement of the Irish question desired by eminent Irishmen whose 
opinions deserve deep attention. 

2° See the Home Rule Bill 1886, cl. 24, 29. He excepted from this general 
tule the case in which it was found desirable to alter the provisions of the 
Irish Government Act 1886 (i.e. of the Home Rule Bill of 1886) when passed 
into law. 
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who must have known better than any man then living the 
essence of Mr. Gladstone’s convictions about Ireland, delivered 
on the 21st of April 1886 a speech with reference to the Bill of 
1886 in which he uttered words which ought never to be forgotten ; 
for they prove, to my mind conclusively, that if ever a system of 
Home Rule were to be established the exclusion of Irish repre- 
sentatives from the Parliament at Westminster would be a 
blessing to every part of the now United Kingdom. Consider 
particularly these words as to the effect on Ireland of retaining 
Trish representatives at Westminster : 


Let us suppose that these Irish representatives for Imperial purposes 
are not chosen by the legislative body, but are chosen directly by Trish 
constituencies. You have already, according to our plan, two sets of con- 
stituencies. You have the 103 constituencies that return the popular 
branch of the legislative body, and you have those other constituencies up to 
75 which return the elective members of the other branch of the legislative 
body. You have, therefore, got already on our plan two sets of constituen- 
cies. Now, if you are going to send members to Westminster for Imperial 
purposes to the number of 45 or to the number of 95, you must mark out a 
third set of constituencies—you must have a third set of elections. A 
system of that kind does not strike me at least as being exactly the thing 
for a country of which we are assured that before everything else its prime 
want is a profound respite from political turmoil. There are plenty of 
other objections from the Irish point of view, which I am not now going 
to dwell upon. Depend upon it that an Irish Legislature will not be up 
to the magnitude of the enormous business that is going to be cast upon 
it unless you leave all the brains that Irish public men have got to do Irish 
work in Ireland. Depend upon this, too, that if you have one set of Irish 
members in London it is a moral certainty that disturbing rivalries, dis- 
turbing intrigues would spring up, and that the natural and wholesome 
play of forces and parties and leaders in the Irish Assembly would be com- 
plicated and confused and thrown out of gear by the separate representa- 
tives of the country. All this is bad enough.” 


Mr. Childers, the latest and the ablest among the apologists 
for the policy of Home Rule, is the vehement advocate of the 
doctrine that Treland should be given and should accept the status 
of a Dominion; he argues with special impressiveness that, in 
common with every other Dominion, Ireland should cease to 
have any representatives whatever in the Imperial Parliament. 


History apart [Mr. Childers writes]. circumstances demand this solu- 
tion. It is the best solution for Ireland, because she needs precisely what 
the Colonies needed—full play for her native faculties, full responsi- 
bility for the adjustment of her internal dissensions, for the exploita- 
tion, unaided, of her own resources, and for the settlement of neglected 
problems peculiar to herself. As a member of the Imperial family she will 
gain, not lose. And the Empire, here as everywhere else, will gain, not 
lose.** 

20 Mr. Morley at Newcastle, The Times, April 22, 1886, cited in A Leap in 
the Dark (1911), pp. 39, 40. See further as to the effect on Great Britain Lord 
Morley’s words, cited in A Leap in the Dark, pp. 41-43. 

* Childers, The Framework of Home Rule, p. 214. 
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Let it [he writes) be clearly understood that lapse of time has not 
diminished appreciably the power of the arguments against the 
inclusion of Irish members in the House of Commons. On their merits, 
these arguments are still unanswerable, and we had better recognise the 


fact.” 

It is necessary perhaps to add that non-representation at Westminster 
does not in the smallest degree affect the complete legal supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament over the subordinate Irish legislature. 
This Legislature will in legalalanguage be a ‘local and territorial’ 
body, like those of the Colonies. It will be the creature of Parliament, and 
could be amended or even extinguished by it in a subsequent Act.” 


It remains, however, to anyone who tries to consider the 
matter in hand with calmness and with adequate knowledge of 
history, all but unbelievable that the Irish people will bona fide 
and conientedly accept the supremacy of a Parliament at West- 
minster in which Ireland has no representation. This conviction 
rests first on a fact of real importance, and secondly on a strong 
sentiment generated by well-known historical events. The fact 
of real importance, which would certainly soon become percep. 
tible to Irishmen, is that in all probability the interference of the 
Imperial Parliament would of necessity become a matter of much 
more frequent occurrence in Ireland than it has been in the case 
of New Zealand or of any other Dominion; and this from an 
obvious circumstance of which more will be said under a later 
objection, that the condition of Ireland may at any moment 
directly affect the safety of Great Britain and of the British 
Empire. The historical sentiment is the passionate denial during 
the eighteenth century by the Irish people of any right to legislate 
for Ireland on the part of a British Parliament which contained 
no Irish representative. Englishmen are less influenced by his- 
torical traditions than are the inhabitants of most countries, 
and do not at all understand the tendency of Irish imagination to 
dwell on the traditional memories of past ages. Mr. Childers is, 
I doubt not, well acquainted with the history of Ireland. It is 
difficult for me to understand how he can believe that the names 
of Lucas, of Molyneux, and above all of Grattan, and the cause 
for which they fought, can be forgotten by their countrymen 
of to-day. He assuredly knows that Grattan’s one decisive 
triumph as a statesman was the establishment of the principle 
that a British Parliament, where Ireland had no representatives, 
had no right to legislate for Ireland. It is in the second place 
most doubtful whether Irish Home Rulers really wish Treland 
net to share in the wealth of Great Britain but to live on her own. 

Third objection—It is open to the gravest doubt whether the 
mass of Irishmen really desire Home Rule in any form. 

The Protestants of Ulster and the Protestants throughout the 


*2 Ibid. p. 212. *8 Ibid. p. 221. 
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rest of Ireland are sincere Unionists. The Parliamentary Nation. - 
alists are many of them Home Rulers only because they look upon 
Home Rule as a step towards separation from Great Britain. 
Such men must fairly be ranked as in reality Separatists. The 
Sinn Feiners openly claim national independence. The few 
bona fide Home Rulers who desire for Ireland the local self-govern- 
ment obtained by a Dominion are, an Englishman would con- 
jecture, a small body whose influence is on the decline. It is 
one of the strangest facts of a paradoxical situation that no human 
being now demands the Home Rule Act of 1914. The law which 
was forced, as every Unionist holds, illegitimately and without the 
sanction of the nation on to the Statute-book, will never come 
into force. 

Behind this apathy with regard to real Home Rule or local 
self-government lie two facts : The one is that, as already pointed 
out,™ if Ireland, like every other Dominion, were neither taxed 
by nor received aid from the Imperial Parliament, Ireland would 
still be a poor country, and could not reasonably anticipate that 
growth of wealth, prosperity and power to which almost every 
Dominion with reason looks forward.** The second fact is the 
doubt whether from colonial independence Ireland could obtain 
the great moral benefits which some of the noblest of her sons 
expect from the simple recognition of Ireland as an independent 
nation. On this point no wise man would dogmatise. The sense 
of nationality has at times, though not invariably, produced a 
moral energy and, in trath, an ethical and intellectual resur- 
rection which in itself more than repaid the sacrifices by which 
nationhood has obtained recognition. But to an outsider who 
wishes as far as possible to see in this matter things as they 
actually stand, some nations, such as Portugal and even Spain, 
have apparently profited little by the mere expulsion of foreign 
rulers, whilst the history of Scotland is sufficient to prove that 
the spirit of nationality, in the good sense of that term, may 
sometimes be secured by the sacrifice of political independence. 
This lesson I commend with the deepest respect to the attention 
of genuine and sincere Nationalists such as ‘ A.E.’ and Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Scotland at the cost of constant warfare with England 
preserved her position as a separate State down to 1707. She 
then openly entered into the great bargain with England which 
gave birth at once to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
within a century gave rise to the greatness of the British Empire. 
No doubt Great Britain is in some respects a different country 


*4 See p. 711 ante. , 

*° Newfoundland is a possible exception, but Newfoundland could at-any 
time, if its inhabitants wished, become a Province of the Dominion of Canada, 
and thus share in the hopeful future of the Canadian nation. 
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from either a separate England or a separate Scotland. But can 
anyone with truth say that the essentials of English and of Scottish 
nationality have perished? The feud of centuries was gradually 
appeased and Scotland became famous throughout all Europe by 
the works of men such as Adam Smith, Hume, Burns, and Scott, 
which in reality were the outcome of the Act of Union. Sir 
Walter Scott admitted the wisdom of the policy of Union, and 
yet would have been justly amused or indignant at any man who 
maintained that Scott had sacrificed anything that was valuable 
in Scottish nationalism. From one point of view he was the 
revealer to the world of Scottish national genius and originality. 

No doubt the course of events, among which one must give 
a high place to the invention of the railway, the steamboat, and 
the electric telegraph, has both in England and Scotland dimin- 
ished the strength of certain national characteristics or peculiar- 
ities. But this is really the effect of the nature of things which 
statesmen had better meet by co-operation than opposition. What 
saddens thoughtful men who acknowledge the noble aspirations 
of many Irish patriots is the perception that Irish nationalism 
seems built up rather on the desire for separation from England 
than of unity for Ireland, and that Irish writers will sometimes 
write of other classes of Irishmen with a bitterness which few 
Englishmen would display as regards any class of Englishmen, 
and I think few Frenchmen would display to any other class of 
French citizens.** Progress cannot be built up on hatreds, 
nor should it be forgotten that, as may be seen from the history 
of England and also of Ireland, the men belonging to what is 
called a mixed race have oftenest been the leaders of the world. 
Many Unionists believe that the future strength both of England 
and of Ireland lies not in the artificial separation but in the 
natural intermixture of the English and the Irish people. -This 
conviction forms no small part of the moral basis of political 
Unionism. 

Fourth objection—The giving the status of a Dominion to 
Ireland involves the gravest danger to Great Britain and to the 
British Empire. 

Each of the existing Dominions has already acquired a position 
which amounts to at least semi-independence. Year by year the 
independence of the Dominions increases. They each have or 
may have their armies; they have several of them their navies. 
Every statesman anticipates that as the power, the wealth, and 
the national consciousness of the Dominions increase, they will 

‘become more and more the powerful and attached allies rather 


** In justification of this statement see The Soul of Ulster, by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, and Mr. Edward E. Lysaght’s appreciation of Sir Horace Plunkett. 
I need hardly say that the allegation does not in the least apply to Sir Horace 


Plunkett himself. 
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than in any sense the dependents of the United Kingdom. We 
all know that this process of natural development involves some 
risks, but Englishmen look with hope and with satisfaction on 
the prosperity of the five Dominions : and for this state of feeling 
there are valid causes. The idea that the United Kingdom will 
retain rulership of the five Dominions by force is a matter of the 
distant past ; it has been succeeded by the totally different feeling 
that the Dominions and the United Kingdom itself mutually 
recognise the immenBe advantage resulting to all of them from 
the maintenance and the growing power of the British Empire. 
In the midst of this terrible War we are all cheered by the moral 
unity of the British Empire. This unity based on freedom, and 
strengthened by a perpetual alliance with the United States, is 
destined, we hope, to ensure the peace, the progress, and the 
righteous government of the whole civilised world. 

But Englishmen feel convinced that to give to Ireland the 
status of a Dominion will involve the gravest danger to Great 
Britain. On such a matter it is cowardice not to speak with 
plainness. The refusal to grant the status of a Dominion to 
Ireland rests on reasonable grounds. For the bestowal of such 
a status would have two results which do not flow from the exist- 
ence of the five Dominions, It would in the first place mean 
the actual diminution of the United Kingdom. It would in 
the second place mean the raising up of an all but independent 
country within about twenty miles of Great Britain.” I 
have already pointed out in a somewhat different connexion™ the 
indisputable fact that a separate Government and Parliament in 
Ireland would have the means of weakening the action of Great 
Britain even in peace time. And I may here add that though 
Ireland as a Dominion would send no members to the Imperial 
Parliament, the existence in Great Britain of a large number of 
Irishmen who would form part of the British electorate would 
enable the party dominant in Ireland** to influence very seriously 
the course of elections in Great Britain. It is indeed almost 
superfluous to insist that during a war the power of Ireland as 
an independent Dominion might seriously and injuriously affect 
the course of affairs in Great Britain. 

Even under the old system of war which existed until towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, every enemy of England 


*’ Within, that is to say, a distance which can be traversed by shots from 
@ modern cannon. 

38 See The Nineteenth Century and After, No. 485, July 1917. 

2° The recent experience in the United States of the electoral power which 
might be acquired by American citizens attached by descent to Germany 
exemplifies the way in which electors who do not feel themselves in heart 
citizens of the country to which they technically belong may injuriously 
influence its policy or action. 
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meditated or tried to execute an invasion of Ireland.*® This held 
specially true of the revolutionary governments of France. 

But we have now to deal with the warfare not of the nine- 
teenth, but of the twentieth century. We are learning much 
from the conflict with Germany. About nothing has it taught 
us more useful lessons than the danger to Great Britain of an 
independent or a semi-independent Ireland. 

In 1887 it seemed to an ardent Unionist reasonably arguable 
that a neutralised Ireland might turn out no more hurtful to 
Great Britain than was a neutralised Belgium to France.** The 
fate of Belgium has shown us that the neutrality of Belgium, 
though guaranteed by all the Great Powers of Europe, brought 
ruin upon herself and tremendous evil upon France. In 1911, 
not three years before the declaration of war by Germany, so 
sensible a writer as Mr. Childers wrote as follows : 


Germany, our alarmists fear, is to invade Ireland, and Ireland is to 
greet the invaders with open arms. The same prophecy was being made 
not more than three years ago of the South African Dutch. After asking 
for a century and a Half to manage her own affairs, the Irish are not likely 
to ask to be ruled by Germans. The German strategists are men of common 
sense. If they were fortunate enough to gain the command of the sea, 
they could make no worse mistake than to dissipate their energies on 
Treland.* 

Irish plots against the Empire have passed into electcral scares, and 
if they have not, representation in London would be no safeguard.** 


No blame attaches to an intelligent and fair-minded thinker 
for not foreseeing events which were unanticipated or ignored, 
up to the very date when they occurred, by British statesmen 
whose bounden duty it was to guard England at any rate against 
immediately impending dangers. But it may be said without 
unfairness that the argument elaborated by Mr. Childers 
throughout The Framework of Home Rule, in favour of giving 
to Ireland the status of a Dominion, is more than half disposed 
of by the events of 1916 and 1917. A semi-independent Ireland 
must always be, and has always been, a peril to England, and 
this has been especially true in every period of warfare or of 
rebellion. 

It is on all hands admitted that the present instruments and 
the unscrupulosity of Teutonic warfare would make the advantage 
of Irish aid of special benefit to a foreign foe such as Germany. 
Even the mere neutrality of a semi-independent Ireland would 
tell greatly in favour of our enemy. But the war as waged by 
Germany is carried on by new methods. The armed power of 

*° See Wells and Marlowe, A History of the Irish Rebellion in 1916, chap. 1. 

*! See England’s Case against Home Rule, ch. vi. ‘ Separation,’ p. 142, 


especially pp. 151-156. 


*? Childers, Framework of Home Rule, p. 147. *° Ibid. p. 215. 
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Germany is admittedly formidable, but the new characteristic of 
German warfare is that war and peace itself are governed by 
the common desire of the German rulers and people to promote 
and extend throughout the world the despotism of Germany. It 
is absolutely incredible that an Irish Parliament with powers such 
as those possessed by the Legislature of New Zealand would not 
have attracted before and during this War the baneful attention 
of German statesmanship. Intrigue, bribery, the systematic 
corruption of opinion, are parts, and serious parts, of German 
warfare. If anyone thinks that an Irish Parliament or a portion 
thereof might not have been led to render great service to Germany 
in the course of the War, let him consider what would have been 
the effect upon England and upon the world of a resolution 
passed, or even supported, by a large part of an Irish Parliament 
which on August 3, or say August 5, had declared that Ireland 
protested against the war with Germany, or was of opinion that 
Treland ought to take no part in the War. It is vain to argue 
that no party in Ireland could ally itself with or receive help from 
German despotism. The rebellion of 1916 gives the lie to such 
a statement. No doubt the rebellion was not consciously fostered 
by most, if by any, of the Parliamentary Nationalists. But one 
must always remember that it is not the Irish Home Rulers—a 
comparatively small body—who now utter the popular sentiment 
of the Irishmen who do not wish to maintain the Union. It is 
the Sinn Feiners, whether dead or alive, who have uttered what 
is called the voice of the people. I doubt not at all that such a 
voice has far less of inspiration than is popularly attributed to 
it. In all parts of Ireland there are, we may be sure, hosts of 
men who wish for peace and peaceful progress but under various 
influences dare not or will not make their wish known. This is 
true, yet after all in every country it is the energetic men who 
take the lead, and it is unwise not to acknowledge that the per- 
verted energy,and I doubt not also the perverted patriotism, of the 
Sinn Feiners has given them for the time at least a position of 
commanding influence among the mass of Irish electors. No one 
respects and admires more than myself the loyalty and the 
courage of our Irish soldiers. It outweighs in intrinsic worth 
all the bluster and the somewhat untrustworthy utterances of 
Trish Parliamentary Nationalists, but it is notable that it is the 
Protestants and Ulster alone who have amply contributed to the 
number of the British Army. One may doubt whether the 
majority of Mr. Redmond’s followers dare pronounce in Cork a 
speech such as that which has made the memory of Major Red- 
mond honoured throughout the length and breadth of Great 
Britain. 

The all but insuperable difficulty of Ireland occupying in the 

* 3a2 
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present state of the world the position of a Dominion is illustrated 
by the tendency of genuine Home Rulers to use somewhat 
ambiguous utterances, or at any rate utterances which I find 
it difficult clearly to explain, as to the position of Ireland in regard 
to an Irish army. Both for Mr. Childers and for ‘ A.E.,’ though 
neither of them is known to me except through his writings, 
I entertain profound respect. Mr. Childers believes that 

Ireland does not want separate armaments. The sporadic attempts to 
discourage enlistment in the Imperial Forces are, as every sensible person 
should recognise, the results of refusing Home Rule. They would have 
occurred in every Colony under similar circumstances, and they do occur 
in mr degree or another wherever countries agitate vainly for Home 
Rule.** 


‘A.E.’ writes : 


I recognise that the proximity of the two islands makes it desirable to 
consolidate the naval power under the control of the Admiralty. The 
regular army should remain in the same way under the War Office, which 
would have the power of recruiting in Ireland. The Irish Parliament 
would, I have no doubt, be willing to raise at its own expense under an 
Irish Territorial Council a Territorial Force similar to that of England 
but not removable from Ireland. Military conscription could never be per- 
mitted except by Act of the Irish Parliament. It would be a denial of the 
first principle of nationality if the power of conscripting the citizens 
of the country lay not in the hands of the National Parliament but was 
exercised by another nation.** 


I conclude, though with doubt, for I have every wish not to 
misinterpret the language of either of these distinguished writers, 
that they would wish that the Irish army should, as I think is 
clearly’necessary, be placed under the control of the Crown and in 
fact of the British Ministry, but that the question of raising such 
army, and especially of raising bodies of volunteers or a territorial 
force not removable from Ireland, should lie in the hands of the 
Irish Parliament and Government. I admit that the analogy 
to the position of a Dominion here seems to hold good. New 
Zealand is free to raise such forces as seem to her statesmen 
required by the needs of the moment. The Imperial Government 
has on the whole greatly encouraged each Dominion to undertake 
its own defence. Now take the case of Ireland. Suppose her 
to be a Dominion. What would be the feelings of Englishmen 
if Ireland refused to raise forces necessary during this War for 
her defence? The supposition is, I admit, highly improbable. 
But take another case which contains a far greater element of 
probability. What if throughout Ireland there were raised as 
large a body of volunteers or as large a territorial force as the 
country could possibly support? Suppose at the same time that 


** Childers, p. 217. See also pp. 218, 219, and 329. 
** Thoughts for a Convention, p. 25. 
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the elections went in many boroughs or counties in favour of the 
Sinn Feiners. I ask of honest and plain-spoken Home Rulers 
what would then be the position of Great Britain? Would the 
armed forces of Ireland not give deep satisfaction to Germany 
and inspire not unnatural alarm in Great Britain? What if, on 
some disturbance arising either in Dublin or in Belfast, an 
English General at the head of a British army, acting under 
the orders of a British Minister, entered Dublin? Is it- cer- 
tain that the very existence of two Parliaments, the one at 
Westminster, and the other at Dublin, might not try beyond 
measure the loyalty of the body, whether called volunteers or 
a territorial force, raised by the Parliament at Dublin? I should 
like this question to be answered by honest Irish Home Rulers.** 
I should be slow to blame’ Irish soldiers who—tormented for the 
first time by the sense of divided allegiance like that which forced 
Lee and other American officers, men of the highest honour, to 
take up arms against the United States, in the service whereof 
they had received their training as soldiers—felt that they must 
obey the Government at Dublin, and fell victim to the beguile- 
ments of Germany. Note here again the character of the German 
enemies with whom we have and shall have to struggle. It 
cannot be painted better than in the language of the American 
Ambassador : 


We are engaged in a war against the greatest military Power the 
world has ever seen, against a people whose country was for so many cen- 
turies the scene of such devastating wars that fear is inbred in the very 
marrow of their souls, making them ready to submit their lives and for- 
tunes to an autocracy which for centuries has ground their faces, but which 
has promised them as the result of the War not only security, but riches 
untold and the dominion of the world; a people which, as from a high 
mountain, has looked upon the cities of the world and the glories of them, 
and been promised these cities and these glories by the devils of autocracy 
and war. We are warring against a nation whose poets and professors, 
whose pedagogues and whose priests have united in stirring its people to 
a white pitch of hatred, first against Russia, then against England, and 
now against America.*’ 


To these words we may add two thoughts which naturally 
could not arrest the attention of Mr. Gerard. It is in the first 
place obvious that even peace when it is at last obtained, and 
obtained on terms satisfactory to the Allies of Great Britain, will 


3° ¢ A .E.,’ with characteristic insight and outspokenness, reminds Home 
Rulers that ‘ it is extremely doubtful whether if the world stood aloof, and 
allowed Irishmen to fight out their own quarrels among themselves, the fighters 
for complete independence could conquer a community so numerous, so deter- 
mined, so wealthy, so much more capable [as are Ulstermen]} of providing for 
themselves the plentiful munitions by which alone one army can hope to 
conquer another.’ See Thoughts for a Convention, p. 12. ° 

37 Mr. James W. Gerard, ‘My Four Years in Germany,’ Daily Telegraph, 
August 6, 1917. 
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not put an end to the necessity for guarding against the attempt 
of Germany to interfere between England and Ireland. The 
Kaiser and his friends have improved on the old-world maxim 
Si vis pacem para bellum, and converted it, into ‘If you wish for 
dominion always be preparing for war.’ In plain truth Germany 
regards the acquisition of power over other nations, the foundation 
in short of German despotism, as the only policy worthy of a 
nation destined and determined to rule the civilised world. For 
forty years she has been preparing for the invasion of France. 
She tried morally to occupy that country years before a German 
soldier set his foot again on French soil. Trade, diplomacy, 
alliances, were all framed with a view to aggression. Peace and 
war were nothing but alternating stages along the German path 
towards world-wide supremacy. The peace with England, if it 
were anything more than a decent name for England’s moral 
subjection, would, we may be sure, in the present state of the 
world give an opportunity for insidious attack upon the United 
Kingdom and upon the British Empire. We all of us know now 
the intrigues, the perversion of public opinion, the corruption with 
which in a semi-independent Ireland German statesmanship 
would foster hatred to England and the expectation of help 
from Germany in-a rebellion which should give Ireland complete 
national independence. These are the arts which, combined 
with military prowess, are at this very moment earning for 
German despotism the victories in Russia. The case is a typical 
revelation of the arts through which German despotism wins 
triumphs. Russia has asserted her freedom. Russia possesses 
distinguished Generals and patriotic leaders. The doggedness 
and courage of Russian soldiers are proverbial. The invasion of 
Russia was the destruction of Napoleon, yet at this moment 
Russian armies are retreating before the forces of the Kaiser. 
Their retreat is caused in part at any rate by studied sophistry 
which confuses. Russian revolutionists and socialists, aided, no 
one doubts, in some instances by German bribes and by the 
presence of a German or Germanised population in Petro- 
grad. The same arts in different forms have been tried, though 
they have failed of success, in the United States. It is as certain 
as any event can be which has not yet occurred that in peace, 
no less than in war, every weakness in our system of government 
will be taken advantage of by a Germany which shall not have 
suffered complete defeat, and that among these weaknesses will 
be anything in the state of Ireland which diminishes the strength 
of the now United Kingdom. It is in the second place obvious 
that I have understated my case. I have talked too much of what 
will happen, and not dwelt enough on what has happened. The 
rebellion of 1916 tells its own tale. Events speak for themselves. 
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Germany has stirred up and stimulated Irish rebellion. Germany 
has found her appropriate agent in Casement. How far fanaticism 
was in his case some excuse for singularly base treason it is 


. impossible to judge, but the baseness of his work is incontestable. 


That arms were supplied by Germany to the Sinn Feiners is 
certain. That more did not reach their hands is due in part at 
least to the energy and foresight of an English official. I know 
of course the reply that perfectly loyal Irishmen will make to 
this statement. They will say and do say, Cure the grievances of 
Ireland and Irish discontent will vanish. Never for a moment 
shall I deny that rebellion and in general the discontent of a 
large number of citizens are due to deep causes, and that a wise 
Government will always try to remove bit by bit the causes of 
widespread complaints. But though the deep wisdom of the very 
common proverb ‘ T'he wearer knows best where the shoe pinches ’ 
ought never to be overlooked, it is a common though dangerous 
democratic delusion to confound the good sense of this saying with 
the very dubious doctrine that the wearer knows better than a 
shoemaker how to mend his shoes.** I doubt not that there exist 
many things in the government of Ireland, as also in the govern- 
ment of England, which need improvement. I doubt greatly 
whether Home Rule even in its colonial form meets the real wish 
of Ireland. I entertain with every honest Unionist the firm con- 
viction that though that form of Home Rule be the least objec- 
tionable which has hitherto been put forward, it is filled with 
peril to the prosperity of the United Kingdom, and probably to 
the strength of the British Empire. This thought goes far to 
explain, if more explanation be needed, why it is that for the 
sake of the Empire itself it is difficult, if not strictly impossible, 
to give to Ireland the same form of government as has been 
without difficulty established in New Zealand. Assume that 
New Zealand were to rebel or were, what is more possible, peace- 
fully to make her claim to independence, and announce her inten- 
tion to withdraw from the British Empire. Most Englishmen 
would decline to prevent secession by the use of armed force.* 


38 T doubt whether the rebellion of the Sinn Feiners arose from the delay 
in bringing the Home Rule Act into force, and this for more than one reason. 
The Sinn Feiners ask not for Home Rule but for national independence. The 
success in exciting rebellion arose far less from the strength of the rebels 
than from the practice of that astounding policy of indifference to treason 
which, as far as one can judge from Parliamentary debates, was sanctioned 
if not advised by the leader of the Irish Parliamentary Nationalists. The same 
policy would, I fully believe, if applied to an English town during a strike 
of British workmen, make it possible for reckless leaders to become physically 
masters of the situation. A mob tolerated by administrative apathy is every- 
where likely to compel obedience to its will by the use of force. 

*° It is not by any means so certain that England, if supported by the rest 
of the Dominions, would not now forcibly forbid secession. 
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The declaration of Ireland’s independence would be another thing, 
for it would so affect the power of England that it might bring 
to the ground the whole British Empire. To put the same thing 
in another view, even the conquest of New Zealand by a foreign 
Power could not and would not be anything like the same blow to 
the Empire as would be the conquest of Ireland. 

This fourth objection may be thus summed up: The five 
Dominions are already semi-independent countries ; they may at 
any moment become the independent, though closely attached, 
allies of the United Kingdom. No one therefore can fairly advo- 
cate the concession to Ireland of the status of a- Dominion who 
does not believe that the national independence of Ireland would 
involve no danger to Great Britain. But there is no British 
statesman who doubts that the national independence of Ireland 
might in the present state of the world be the ruin of Great 
Britain. 

CONCLUSIONS 


(1) If Ireland is to be given the status of a Dominion, the 
three leading principles which govern the position of every other 
Dominion must apply to Ireland.*° 

The real supremacy of the Imperial Parliament and the 
absence of any representation of Ireland in such Parliament form 
an essential part of these principles. But it must be remembered 
_ that the presence of Irish officials, e.g. the Irish Premier, at 

Imperial Conferences will be a security that the voice of Ireland 
is heard on all matters of Imperial concern. 

It will be necessary however for both Englishmen and Irish- 
men to remember that, while the British Ministry ought to inter- 
fere as little as may be with the internal affairs of Ireland if she 
should have become a Dominion, yet the near neighbourhood of 
Great Britain and Irefand will indubitably necessitate more 
frequent intervention of the Imperial Parliament and the British 
Cabinet in Irish affairs than in the affairs of, e.g., the Canadian 
Dominion or of New Zealand. And this remark must from the 
nature of things apply with special force to periods of war and 
to any time during which Ireland is suffering from riots, rebellion, 
or civil war. 

(2) The success of the experiment to introduce Home Rule 
into Ireland, whether as Colonial independence or otherwise, will 
be dangerously, one may almost say hopelessly, compromised 
should it take place till well after the end of the present War. 

(3) Whether the Convention, which represents only Irish 
Unionists and Irish Home Rulers, will be able to arrive at any 
understanding as to the form of government for Ireland which 


** See p. 702, ante. 
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they agree in recommending for adoption by the Imperial Par- 
liament, is a matter on which no Englishman, and least of all 
an English Unionist, can or need form an opinion. But it is 
greatly to be hoped that even if the members of the Convention 
should not reach such a general understanding, they may point 
out in clear language any definite though subordinate matters 
of importance on which Irish Unionists and Home Rulers agree 
that definite reforms are necessary. Whether, for example, the 
existence of the Lord Lieutenancy is or is not either a super- 
fluity or an evil, is a matter as to which ordinary Englishmen 
would be glad to receive precise and trustworthy information. 
There is nothing in the political creed of either English Unionists 
or English Liberals which should make them unwilling to carry 
out definite reforms of any defects in the administrative system 
of Ireland or of any part of the United Kingdom. 

(4) It must be clear to any man who has watched the course 
of events that there is a pressing danger of misunderstanding 
between the Convention and the Imperial Parliament, or the 
English people. . An idea seems to be prevalent in Ireland that 
‘there is m@ measure of self-government which Great Britain 
would not assent to being set up in Ireland if Irishmen them- 
selves could but come to an agreement.’ This belief, as I have 
already pointed out,** though natural, is unsound. No Parlia- 
ment sitting at Westminster, and certainly not the present 
Parliament, has a right to assent to any understanding, though 
arrived at by the members of the Convention, which such Parlia- 
ment did not hold to be without injury to Great Britain. On this 
point there should be no mistake. Plain outspoken honesty 
is often a considerable part of statesmanship. I venture to 
urge once more the duty of the Government to make absolutely 
plain to Irishmen, no less than to Englishmen, that though the 
wishes of the Convention will receive the most respectful atten- 
tion, no plan for re-settling the terms of political partnership 
between Great Britain and Ireland will be recommended to the 
Imperial Parliament which does not pay full attention to the 
legitimate interests of the predominant partner. 

(5) The one undoubted grievance of Ireland, which must be 
felt by Irishmen of every class, is that the ordinary government 
of the country, or rather the ordinary administration of the law 
in Treland, is apt to vary according to the result of party con- 
flicts at Westminster. Of this terrible grievance the conduct of 
the British Government during and after the rebellion of 1916 
gives a fearful example. For months, nay for years, the pre- 
servation of common order had been treated with unparalleled 
neglect. Negligence was raised into a policy. The Sinn Fein 

“ See The Nineteenth Century and After, No. 485, July 1917, p. 13. 
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movement extended, one would gather from such a work as A 
History of the Irish Rebellion of 1916, through a greater part of 
Ireland than the English public suppose. The display of deter- 
mination to use military force and to punish severely any armed 
outbreak might, apparently, have averted a grievous calamity 
which will affect the history of Ireland for generations. The proper 
punishment of rebels, perfectly just in itself, wears a look of 
injustice when followed by the far less obviously defensible remis- 
sion of all punishment to rebels condemned by Courts to lengthy 
imprisonment. Does it never occur to British statesmen that 
undue lenity to criminals is in reality the denial of justice to 
innocent and orderly citizens? The greatest of Irish thinkers 
on the subject of statesmanship has used words which ought never 
to be absent from the mind of any serious politician :** 


It is with the greatest difficulty that I am able to separate policy from 
justice. Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil society; and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circumstances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all.“ 

A. V. Dicey. 
Sept. 14, 1917. 


“2 One grave objection to conferring upon Ireland at this moment the status 

of a Dominion I have purposely omitted. This is the danger that to confer such 

a status might probably compromise the success of the attempt, which all 

Englishmen support, to strengthen the tie which already binds together every 

_ part of the Empire. This point can be dealt with only under a careful dis- 
cussion as to the best method of increasing the unity of the Empire. 

** The Wisdom of Burke, p. 79. 
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- 1917 


THE FUTURE OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 


Two suggestions with regard to the future of the so-called 
German colonies have been made during the past few weeks. 
The first suggestion came authoritatively from the Pope: the 
second comes only with quasi-authority from a sub-committee of 
the Labour Party ‘Executive. Both these suggestions have 
received not a little general approval and support, because they 
profess to make a moral appeal if not to justice at least to mutual 
concessions, and both aim at bringing this War to a speedy close 
and ensuring a lasting peace. Because they are moral sugges- 
tions they demand a moral examination, although it would be 
futile to disregard in so doing the practical facts of the case. 
That the two suggestions have been turned down for the moment 
does not in the slightest detract from their importance. Con- 
sideration is already preparing the way for action among the 
organisations of Labour in this country, whatever may be the 
case abroad. Successive meetings during the past month have 
demonstrated the tendency of Labour leaders to regard the 
catch-phrase of ‘no annexations’ when applied to German 
colonies as above dispute from its moral side. This is a real 
source of danger. Hasty action upon imperfectly understood 
facts is a perennial fault of democracy. And unless’ the rank 
and file of electors in this country understand the main facts of 
German colonising methods, they are in danger of wrecking the 
future peace of the world, as inexperienced seamen have wrecked 
their ships by refusing to allow for the send of the sea. 

The keynote of the Papal appeal to the chiefs of belligerent 
peoples is for ‘reciprocal condonation.’ Inter alia the Pope 
suggests that the so-called German colonies should be handed 
back to Germany as a condition of peace. There was little doubt 
that such an arrangement would be welcomed in Berlin. The 
Central Powers are quite well aware that they must evacuate 
Belgium and Northern France, and they realise that without 
outlets for German trade, and reservoirs of supply of raw pro- 
ducts, they musf fall in with schemes of international trade which 
will mean the reversal of ali their former colonising methods. 
The fine answer from the President of the United States how- 
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ever, although it does not touch upon the German colonies, has 
ruled all bargaining about them as outside consideration. There 
can be no basis of agreement with a Power which has thrown 
treaties to the winds as useless scraps of paper. 

The memorandum prepared by the sub-committee of the 
Labour Party Executive as a proposed basis of British Labour’s 
peace proposals does not contemplate handing back the colonies to 
Germany, but at guaranteeing their freedom of development by 
the immediate establishment of a League of Nations which shall 
act not only as ‘ an internal high court for the settlement of ‘all 
disputes between States which are of a justiciable nature,’ but 
which shall also provide ‘ appropriate machinery for prompt and 
effective mediation between States in issues that are not justici- 
able.’ It would demand space far longer than is available for 
this present article to attempt a detailed examination of all these 
supernational proposals, but it is necessary to see what the 
memorandum actually contemplates with regard to the German 
colonies. Section XII—‘ The Colonies of Tropical Africa ’—runs 
as follows : 


With regard to the colonies of the several belligerents in tropical Africa 
from sea to sea (north of the Zambesi River and South of the Sahara 
Desert), the conference disclaims all sympathy with the Imperialist idea 
that these should form the booty of any nation, should be exploited for 
the profit of the capitalist or used for the promotion of the militarist aims 
of Governments. In view of the fact that it is impracticable here to leave 
the various peoples concerned to settle their own destinies, the conference 
suggests that the interests of humanity would be bést served by the full 
and frank abandonment by all the belligerents of any dreams of an African 
empire; the transfer of all the present colonies of the European Powers: 
in tropical Africa, together with the nominally independent Republic of 
Liberia, to the proposed supernational authority or League of Nations 
herein suggested; and their administration by an impartial commission 
under that authority, with its own trained staff, as a single independent 
African State, on the principles of (1) the open door and equal freedom 
of enterprise to the traders of all nations; (2) protection of the natives 
against exploitation and oppression and the preservation of their tribal 
interests ; (3) all revenue raised to be expended for the welfare and develop- 
ment of the African State itself; and (4) the permanent neutralisation of 
this African State and its abstention from participation in international 
rivalries or any future wars. 


It will be noticed that the memorandum avoids the thorny 
question of the late South Sea possessions of Germany, but it 
is impossible to imagine that such avoidance can be long con- 
tinued. Both sets of colonies are in the Tropics. Both involve 
native rights, native labour, and foreign trade. It would be 
difficult for any supernational authority to make fish of Africa 
and flesh of the South Seas. Even if the English Labour Party 
were willing to leave the future of Papua, Samoa, the Caroline 
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Islands, the Marshall Islands and the ‘German’ Solomons, 
to the administrative justice of Australia and New Zealand, 
it is scarcely likely that the European Allies would approve of an 
arrangement which left authority with England in the Pacific and 
refused it, say, to France in West Africa. Moreover, such an 
arrangement connotes the complete conquest of Germany, while 
the representatives of international Labour appear inclined to 
regard the colonies as pawns in the game for an early peace. The 
democracies of Australia and New Zealand, on the other hand, 
regard the German colonies from a point of view different both 
from international labour and the English Labour Party Execu- 
tive. The Colonial Labour Leaders have a lively fear that their 
interests will be overlooked, not only by diplomatists, but by 
Labour, when the time comes for settling the terms of peace 

A striking statement made to Reuter by Colonel Cresswell, 
the Leader of the South African Labour Party, is worth more 
careful consideration than it has received. While expressing his 
general approval of the memorandum under discussion Colonel 
Cresswell declared that he could not sign it without great reserve. 
He said : 


As the only extra-European delegate to the Conference I feel that by 
doing so I would be appearing to endorse without qualification a principle, 
the application of which to African problems and to our own future safety 
in South Africa depends so entirely upon the circumstances obtaining 
when the War actually ends. 


The circumstances to which Colonel Cresswell refers he leaves 
undefined, and there is no reason to do otherwise than respect his 
reserve. Personally—and I think Australians and New Zealanders 
would almost unanimously support my views—I believe that the 
circumstances which must govern the future entail the destruction 
of the present method of government in Germany. If the 
governing spirit behind German colonising methods is not broken, 
then the alluring vision of a tropical world, where the natives 
are freed from capitalistic exploitation and delivered from the 
danger of war, is worse than a dream. It is a will o’ the wisp 
which will dance those who follow it into a deep and bloody 
morass—unless there is no meaning in past and practical 
experience. 

The Pope, in his brief reference to the late tropical possessions 
of Germany, does not make mention of native rights. It is im- 
possible to conceive that he is careless of these rights. In German 
East Africa alone there are 48,000 native Roman Catholics, who 
look to him to protect them. Nor can it be said truthfully that 
the German officials have shown themselves as antagonistic to 
missionary work as the French Government have done. Accord- 
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ing to a New Zealand Blue Book dealing with Samoan affairs in 
1874, the Hamburg House of Godeffroy and Son gave to all its 
scattered agents one clear direction : 

Never assist missionaries either by word or deed, but wherever you may 
find them use your best influence with the natives to obstruct and exclude 
them. 


But on the other hand it was in Samoa that missionaries received 
the most direct commendation by Germany. On one occasion 
a German warship saluted a Wesleyan missionary by manning 
the yards, because of his pacific influence with the natives. In 
more recent times and in German East Africa the British mis- 
sionaries were tolerated, to use no stronger word, before the War, 
but directly war was declared these same missionaries, with their 
native coadjutors, were harried with abominable cruelty. The 
rank and file of converts also were not only detached from any 
leaning towards British rule: they learned that Christianity did 
not pay. This backing and filling is capable of a very simple 
explanation. The German spirit of colonisation utilises every- 
thing to its own materialistic ends. This is the tragedy of 
Germany. The natives are German goods and chattels. They 
are massacred when they are rebellious : they are surrounded with 
care when they are content to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their overlords. It is difficult to place too great 
_ emphasis upon the cold, calculating policy underlying all these 
things. The car of colonising Germany rolls on to its appointed 
end, not entirely regardless of suffering humanity but regardless 
of their rights or wrongs. 

A striking example of German methods with native races may 
be found in ‘German’ South-West Africa. The Hereros are a 
pastoral people whose name in their own tongue signifies ‘ the 
merry folk.” They accepted the German protectorate under 
Bismarckian auspices with a light heart and a ready mind. Little 
more than ten years’ experience of German officials and German 
traders, however, was quite sufficient to throw them into passionate 
revolt. As in Belgium, any desire for racial cohesion and rights 
provokes the German mind to fierce and brutal resentment. The 
practical characteristics of such resentment in the case of the 
Hereros may be judged from a proclamation issued by General 
von Trotha in October 1904. This Teutonic paladin commanded 
that every Herero, with or without arms and cattle, was to be 
shot. The women and children were to be driven back upon 
their own people or fired upon. Unhappily, as every man who 
has lived upon the frontier of European occupations knows, the 
natives soon complicate even a good case by their own actions. 
German farmers and their families in Damaraland were murdered 
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and their farms were burnt at the beginning of the conflict. 

Similarly, later on, revolted Hottentots in the South were guilty 

of crimes which were more or less of the nature of reprisals, but 

which none the less acerbated the German temper. Much may 
be said in extenuation. It is very difficult, even for non-Germans, 

to look at disputes with the natives in a spirit of abstract justice, 

when the bodies of murdered white women and children lie in 

the compound unburied, or when spears fall on the roof like hail. 

It is significant, however, that both British and Boer farmers 

were left alone by both the Hereros and the Hottentots. 

Similar evidence may be produced from ‘German’ East 
Africa. Racially the peoples of both countries are alike, and the 
Bantus are a virile, intelligent and warlike stock. The trouble 
in the East was due to native resentment of German methods of 
government, with the additional grievance entailed by compulsory 
work on the plantations. It was quelled in much the same 
fashion, the Germans bringing to their aid a mixed army in which 
there were natives of Papua and the Bismarck Archipelago! The 
name of Carl Peters, who was Administrator of ‘German’ East 
Africa at the time, rendérs it unnecessary to give any detailed 
account of the harsh methods. he employed, or to doubt the 
evidence with regard to the barbarous treatment of women and 
children. The German official returns; made before the con- 
clusion of the war in 1905, show that the natives lost 120,000 men, 
women and children. Carl Peters was withdrawn and von 
Trotha’s proclamation was cancelled by the Imperial authorities, 
but neither of these things was done before the natives had been 
beaten down by the mailed fist. 

It is very frequently said that whatever the Germans may 
have done in the first instance with the natives, their subsequent 
care on their behalf is very great. This statement has been 
made not only by globe-trotters or commercial agents who are ~ 
concerned chiefly with the present, but by administrators of 
great experience and ability. Mr. E. D. Morel, in his book 
Africa and the Peace of Europe, makes a great deal of this fact, 
and his arguments are worth reading and weighing carefully, not 
for their intrinsic value, but for the undoubted influence the book 
is exercising in some quarters. Section XII of the memorandum 
prepared by the Executive of the Labour Party reproduces almost 
verbally Mr. Morel’s suggestions for the future administration 
of tropical Africa. Those who refuse to recognise the practical 
formative importance of Mr. Morel’s book are foolish, those who 
accept the book as a reliable guide are still more unwise. Even 
when his facts are accurate his deductions involve almost every 
fallacy known to the logician. But the Labour Party Executive 
apparently have cast their mantle, if not over the whole book, 
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at least over the main purposes of the book, and therein lies its 
dangerous character. 

Mr. Morel states that the fairest summing-up of German rule 
. in tropical Africa has been contributed by Sir Harry Johnston in 
his work published in 1913, The Colonisation of Africa. The 
paragraph is worth quoting. 

It will be seen, I fancy, when history takes a review of the foundation 
of these African States, that the unmixed Teuton—Dutchman or German 
—is on first contact with subject races apt to be harsh and even brutal; 
but he is no fool, and wins the respect of the negro and Asiatic, who admire 
tude strength, while his own good nature in time induces a softening of 
manners when the native has ceased to rebel and begun to submit. There 
is this that is hopeful and wholesome about the Germans: they are quick 
to realise their own defects, and equally quick to amend them. As in 
commerce, so in government, they observe, learn, and master the best prin- 
ciples. The politician would be very shortsighted who underrated the 
greatness of the German character, or reckoned on the evanescence of 
German dominion in strange lands. 


It will be noticed that Sir Harry Johnston was taking the view 
of the politician who must accept the fait accompli and throw a 
veil over the past, no matter how deplorable the past may be. 
He premised more things about the greatness of German char- 
acter and the permanence of German dominion than would be 
assumed to-day, and he might now even differentiate between the 
German people and the German Government. But the most 
serious modification Sir Harry Johnston made, and it is passed 
over by Mr. Morel, is contained in the sentence which implies 
that the German drops his harsh and brutal methods ‘ when the 
native has ceased to rebel and begun to submit.’ There is the 
spirit of German colonising methods! The German is no fool. 
He realises quite well that it is not profitable to himself to have 
the natives dying out like rotten sheep, or scurrying away like 
frightened deer at the approach of a German trader. Therefore 
in Papua, in the Pacific Islands, and in tropical Africa, the 
Germans improve native towns, houses, water supply, drainage 
and health conditions, so far as tropical diseases are concerned. 
Therefore they lay down strict regulations with regard to 
recruiting, to barracks, to hours of labour and such-like. They 
would do the same for slaves or for domesticated animals. The 
price the natives pay for these advantages is their freedom—their 
right to occupy an equal position with Germans under the sun 
by virtue of their humanity. And what a price to pay! 

The method by which the Germans desire to ensure the 
perpetual submission of the native races is also worth careful con- 
sideration. All over the world social difficulties have a remark- 
able similarity, and therefore it should surprise no one to learn 
that the flashpoint of almost all native troubles has been the 
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ownership of their land. Here experience in the South Seas 
casts a valuable light upon darkest Africa. All over the Pacific 
the natives have been from the first inclined to sell their birth- 
rights without in the least comprehending what the transaction 
actually meant. Similar ignorance must be credited to white 
men who did not realise at first the complicated character of 
land tenure among all the South Sea Islanders, for under the 
native laws of custom it is impossible for any individual to alienate 
rights which belong not to him alone, but by reversion to hun- 
dreds of others also. A mutual misunderstanding led to extra- 
ordinary results. Men sold and bought land in Samoa alone to 
such an extent that it would have necessitated reclaiming the 
foreshore for twenty-five miles out to sea all round the island in 
order to satisfy the claims lodged by the white purchasers! No 
nationality of traders is altogether free from complicity in the 
pernicious policy of land-grabbing, but care should be taken to 
differentiate between the action of traders and the action of 
Governments. The American and British Governments upheld 
native rights throughout the Pacific. The German Government, 
on the other hand, not only condoned but facilitated the transfer 
of land from native ownership. By this policy the Germans 
affected the whole future of the islands in a fashion destructive of 
native freedom. Wherever they could, they bore down native 
opposition with brutal force, and though their purposes were 
generally effected by such methods and peace restored thereby, 
it was upon terms which meant perpetual servitude to the sub- 
dued. ‘This point should be understood very clearly by all who 
wish to estimate the German colonial question from a moral stand- 
point. It will also focus a danger-spot in regard to the future of 
Africa. There is a grave danger, in any policy of commercial.con- 
cessions, of interfering unfairly with native rights connected with 
the tenure of land. Here again no nation is entirely free from 
blame, but it must be stated that the British people, if they have 
acted wrongly, have sinned in ignorance, not in deliberate purpose. 
They would support no Government that they knew robbed the 
native races and condemned them to slavery or permanent degra- 
dation. Evil, however, is wrought by lack of thought, and the 
Labour Party will do great service to the native races of Africa 
if they fight tooth and nail against any concessions which do not 
guard the inalienable rights of the natives to their own lands. If 
the Labour Party can unite the working people of Europe in a 
similar policy in their respective countries with regard to this 
matter, so much the better all round. 

The question of ownership of land automatically affects that 
of labour. It must be stated at once that the British policy with 
regard to native land has entailed labour difficulties which did 
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not arise in the German colonies prior to the War. Here is a 
case in point. Fiji profited by the experience the British gained 
in dealing with the Maori land question—a question which was 
the cause of the last Maori war. Fijian rights by reef and palm, 
on sea and land, have been upheld, and wherever there has been 
any doubt as to ownership, decision has been given in Fijian 
favour. Under British Rule Fiji is for the Fijians. A conse- 
quence has been that the natives are in so comfortable a position 
that they need do no work at all except raise a few garden pro- 
ducts. So far from working for the white man, the white man 
works for them. The rent paid to the natives, for instance, by 
the Colonial Sugar Company must reach a large sum every year. 
But this is not all. Since the Fijians have preferred the dolce far 
niente of landlordism to work in the plantations, they have 
welcomed recruited labour not only from the New Hebrides and 
Solomon Islands, but from India. There are estimated to be 
90,000 native-born Fijians in Fiji to-day and 60,000 Indians. This 
fact alone is profoundly modifying to the future of Fiji. As the 
number of Indians increases so does the demand for native land. 
The Indian immigrants prefer to remain in Fiji as tenants of 
the Fijians to returning to their own country. This complicates 
the labour problem, and it is difficult to foresee what will be the 
ultimate fate of plantations and industries owned by white men, 
and subsequently what will become of the Fijian race itself. 
Will the latter survive their own prosperity, or will they be 
amalgamated into some composite race? The more men know 
of the facts, the less are they ready to answer these questions 
dogmatically or offhand. At any rate, freedom of development 
is assured to native races in the South Sea Islands under British 
rule through the land question, while the German policy, which 
favours freedom of purchase, spells practical enslavement of the 
native races. Similar conditions are pretty certain to prevail 
not only in tropical Africa but in the Southern part of the con- 
tinent also, where the purchasing or hiring of land by Europeans 
within certain scheduled native areas was forbidden by the Native 
Land Act of 1913. If Colonel Cresswell would expound to his 
British confréres the South African Labour Party’s policy towards 
native land and native labour, nothing but good would be likely 
to arise when the future of the German colonies comes urgently 
into current politics. 

The subject of maintaining the open door to traders is another 
in which the German colonising spirit must be taken into con- 
sideration. It has been said that the German method with their 
foreign traders has been much more enlightened than those of 
the French. This may be true, but two wrongs do not make one 
right. And even though the Germans may have welcomed British 
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trade in Africa, it was only because it suited their purposes for 
the moment. ‘The policy would have been reversed to a certainty 
when the proper day for doing so came. Here South Sea 
experience becomes valuable. The Australian and New Zealand 
attitude towards Germany seems to many people in this country 
unreasonably implacable. Not only are they opposed to the 
return to Germany of her colonies in the Pacific, but men speak 
openly of excluding all Germans from trading in Australia or else- 
where. The latter talk need not be taken too seriously, but it 
should be known that it is caused by bitter experience of the ways 
of German traders. It has been stated that official Germany 
had no complicity in the tricks of trading Germany, but this no 
Australian believes. He cannot believe, because he knows that 
Germany made good her footing in the South Seas by the 
unscrupulous acts of her traders. He remembers not only how 
Germany sent her warships to Samoa to assist the notorious 
Godeffroy and Son in their dealings with natives, but also how 
Australian trade, in the years immediately preceding the War, 
was crowded out of the Marshall Islands by the unscrupulous 
conduct of the Jaluit Company, registered at Hamburg as a com- 
mercial concern, but in close connexion with the German Colonial 
Office. This example of commercial warfare has burned into 
Australians and New Zealanders a dread of German trading 
enterprise. Of fair commercial competition they had no dread, 
but the German methods were not fair. Messrs. Burns, Philp 
and Co., the Australian shipowning and trading firm who fought 
the matter, even when they paid levies upon their trade amounting 
at last to no less than 900/. per month, nominally paid no more 
than German firms. There was this difference. The Germans 
paid out of one pocket into another. Public opinion ran so high 
in Australia that it might have precipitated a war with Germany 
before Germany wanted war. The Commonwealth Government 
threatened commercial reprisals upon Gérman trade. This threat 
forced the Germans for a time to be reasonable, but ultimately 
only made them more determined to dominate in spite of all 
treaties. The Norddeutscher Lloyd, stiffened by subsidies, 
succeeded on the eve of war in driving from the Marshall Islands 
trade their Australian rivals, and they would have carried their 
commercial conquests farther afield but for their own disasters. 
Consequent upon these disasters the way has been reopened to 
Australian trade, which is coming into its own again. These facts 
may be unknown in Europe, but they have stirred Australia and 
New Zealand deeply : how deeply may be judged from a recent 
debate in the New Zealand House of Representatives. On the 
3rd of July Mr. Massey stated that there was no division of opinion 
throughout Australasia as to the grave danger of returning any 
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of the Pacific Island colonies to Germany. To this Sir Joseph 
Ward added a striking metaphor with regard to the menace. 
Germany was a hound ready to put its fangs into all honest 
passers-by. 

In their memorandum the sub-committee of the Labour Party 
Executive lay down a principle that ‘ all revenue raised ’ is ‘ to be 
expended for the welfare and development of the African state 
itself.” This sentence is misleading so far as it makes an assump- 
tion that in some unexplained fashion ‘revenue,’ that is money 
raised directly by the State by taxation and duties, is being 
deflected from tropical colonies to Europe under present conditions 
of government. This is certainly untrue of British tropical 
dependencies. It is probably untrue also in the case of other 
nations. For instance, in the year before the War German New 
Guinea, including the Bismarck Archipelago, cost Germany 
300,000/. But German methods with regard to land tenure, and 
their consequent effect upon labour, make it possible for the 
German Government to recoup itself for expenditure upon 
administration by methods which are not open under British 
conditions. None the less, those who are familiar with the 
progress of political thought in Australia with regard to British 
Papua know that the additional cost of the occupation of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land by the Commonwealth has been clearly under- 
stood by the Australians themselves, even though the Australian 
- Governments have set their faces so far like rocks against any 
large application of the principle of granting ‘ concessions.’ 
Herein they are consistent, and ethically right, if it is premised 
that the natives have inalienable rights in their own land. And 
it is exactly at this point where the British Labour Party may 
bring useful pressure upon the British Government to assist in 
a principle for which the Australian Labour Party has contended 
persistently. The practical effect of a careful reserve in granting 
concessions in ‘German’ East or South-West Africa would do 
more than almost anything else in detail to promote ‘ equal free- 
dom of enterprise,’ the ‘ protection of the natives against exploita- 
tion and oppression,’ and the preservation of natives from ‘ future 
wars’ or punitory expeditions. 

The Labour Party, in their proposals for the future of Africa, 
have outlined the formation of a huge tropical republic which 
shall be administered primarily for the good of the African peoples 
themselves. This would entail ‘the transfer of all the present 
colonies of the European Powers in tropical Africa, together 
with the nominally independent Republic of Liberia, to 
the supernational authority or League of Nations’ who shall 
guarantee ‘ permanent neutralisation of this African State and 
its abstention from participation in international rivalries or any 
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future war.’ There can be no doubt of the ethical flavour of 
these proposals, but as things are they are only a dream, and 
a dream likely to disappear when the cold facts of to-day are 
carefully considered. Those who attempt to erect such a State 
in the fond belief that the various European nations will be con- 
tent with such an arrangement will begin to build not only upon 
sand but with sand. And even granted that they allowed it as a 
pis aller, the attempt to raise a huge tropical republic in Africa, 
and to administer it by a supernational authority swayed by 
socialistic theorists, would deluge Africa afresh with blood, and 
not only Africa but the world. The supernational authority 
implied by a League of Nations, such as has been outlined in the 
memorandum under discussion, entails a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Europe, which is far more likely to reproduce the pitiful 
weakness of Russia than to produce a Power capable of maintain- 
ing freedom of commerce, right treatment of natives, and absten- 
tion from war in tropical Africa. 

Experience modifies all administrative theories. It is solid ex- 
perience that has made Australians, who regard themselves as the 
wardens of the peace of the Pacific, dread above all things the mili- 
tary and naval dangers incidental to a return to Germany of her late 
colonies in the Pacific. As long ago as the eighties Queensland 
realised that German occupation of Papua was a real menace 
to the waterways inside and outside the Great Barrier Reef. 
Recent events have confirmed this conviction. When the 
Germans wantonly bombard peaceful watering-places like Scar- 
borough, within measurable distance of the British Fleet, what 
abiding safety can there be for Townsville, for Brisbane, for 
Sydney and for Melbourne? The only hope of protection is an 
enormously increased Australian navy, a burden which no 
Australian desires lightly to place upon his country’s shoulders. 
The danger does not come only from the sea. This war has 
demonstrated the unholy ability the Germans possess in organising 
native races for military purposes. Their native army in East 
Africa is one of the military wonders of the War. They are not 
likely to scrap this military machine unless there is a radical 
change in their belief in military force. A realisation of this and 
other facts makes Australians ask themselves what assurance 
there will be that the same Power which took Papuans to conquer 
Bantus will not bring troops from East Africa into the Pacific 
should the occasion arise. And even though the Germans should 
be deprived of the possession of their colonies, the danger does 
not cease so long as German traders refuse to play the game. 
Not once and again in the Pacific German traders have shown 
their readiness to foster tribal quarrels and to encourage revolt 
against the authority of those Governments under whose flags 
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they themselves were trading safely and without unfair hindrance. 
It is a quarter of a century since Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
his Footnote to History, in which he gave an account of the eight 
years of trouble in Samoa conterminous with the Bismarckian 
development of the German colonial empire, but his book is worth 
studying now, not only as history, but because of its accurate 
diagnosis of the German colonising spirit which is the same to-day 
as it was yesterday. 

The main purpose of this article has been to adduce grave 
practical considerations of a moral character why it would be 
wrong to return the German colonies to Germany, either as a 
condition of peace, or through any sentimental consideration 
for so-called German rights. German rights spell native wrongs. 
The Labour Party have shown a clear perception of the impor- 
tance of preventing native wrongs, but they have not shown an 
equally clear perception of all the forces which make these wrongs 
possible. None the less, however impracticable or dangerous the 
administrative plans of the Labour Party may seem to those with 
practical experience of tropical colonising difficulties, they have 
a fine ethical ring of which any race may be proud. The Pope, 
on the other hand, although it must not be assumed that he is 
careless of native rights, evidently considers them of small im- 
portance in comparison with his appeal for peace by ‘ reciprocal 
condonation.’ Here again there is an ethical element, but it will 

“not stand the test of experiment. To forgive and forget the 
horrors that have accompanied German colonising methods would 
be as fatuous as forgiving the depredations of a tiger, or forgetting 
what are his predatory propensities. Not only in Africa but in 
the South Seas the Germans have trampled alike upon the rights 
of the native races, and upon the elemental duties of honesty, 
truth and fair dealings between traders and traders. They have 
shown themselves, when brutal ferocity was impossible, ready 
to stir up native tribal warfare as a means of embarrassing the 
Governments of friendly Powers. ‘They have proved their ability 
in organising the fighting races of the world. They have deprived 
the natives of their land tenure and therefore of their freedom 
in labour. They have taken care for the peoples they have 
subdued, but only such care as might be shown for slaves. If 
any colonising race of mankind, since the cruel days of Assyrian 
deportations, has shown itself unworthy of being trusted with the 
control of native races, itis Germany. In Germany is ‘ the head 
of the boil of which this world languishes.’ Until the poison is 
removed there is no hope for a lasting or a righteous peace in 
the Tropics or elsewhere. 

GerorcE H. FropsHam, Bishop. 





A PSYCHOLOGIST’S VIEW OF 
THE OBJECTOR AND HIS ‘CONSCIENCE’ 


In the matter of the ‘ Conscientious’ Objector there has been no 
real attempt to reach a firm basis, owing to the fact that hitherto 
the authorities have refused to face the real significance of the 
movement, apart from its political aspects. Yet the very names of 
the principal champions of the Objector are quite enough to ensure 
to any Government which refused to yield to their clamour the 
support of the great majority of the nation, while a frank exposition 
of the true facts of the case would disarm the most factious 
opponents. There are few questions—even at the present day— 
which have a more vital importance; not so much because this 
movement robs the Army of a very large number of recruits, but 
because it is rapidly bringing the name of conscience into disre- 
pute. Many of the most honest and straightforward Englishmen 
have nothing but contempt for a soi-disant spiritual faculty which, 
apparently, only operates in order to secure preferential treatment 
for its fortunate owner; nor is the attitude of the average man 
towards the movement as a whole any more complimentary, 
although all admit that a few individual Objectors are in truth 
conscientious. The difficulty is to distinguish the few honest 
men among them from the cowards and the hypocrites. The 
object of this article is to champion that sacred faculty which is 
so parodied and maligned by this movement: the method 
emp!oyed aims at suggesting a broad principle whereby the honest 
man may as a rule be distinguished from the scoundrel, and also 
endeavours to reach the heart of the question by means of an 
examination into the real causes of this agitation. 


I 
THE THEORY OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION 


It is often maintained that, assuming the sacred character 
of conseience and recognising its peremptory imperative, the 
Objectors have a sound case, and that therefore any Government 
which does not grant all their demands is necessarily anti-reli- 
gious if not immoral. The overbearing vehemence with which 
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this proposition has been asserted, aided by the general disinclin- 
ation tosay anything which might be construed as an attack on the 
validity of conscience, has given it a certain amount of acceptance 
even among those who should know better. The Objector claims 
to be the spiritual descendant of the martyrs, whereas the whole 
history of the movement shows the blasphemy of this claim. In 
the first place, the kernel of the whole controversy lies in this : 
continued residence in any country must be held to imply a tacit 
agreement to obey its laws. Those who break this contract are 
not merely law-breakers but criminals. There is no need to 
dilate upon this principle; it was worked out and discussed by 
Plato in a way that has never been equalled, and until an Objector 
has read, pondered, and if possible refuted the arguments con- 
tained in the dialogue between Socrates and the laws of his State 
at the end of the Crito, he has no logical position. His plea is 
only valid if, through no fault of his own, he finds himself obliged 
to choose between disobeying his conscience and breaking the 
law. In such a case the spiritual descendant of the martyrs will 
suffer the penalty without advertisement or complaint, though 
none could blame him for a request—not a demand—for special 
treatment. But asa matter of fact any Objector who finds himself 
in this position has only himself to blame—or to thank. It is 
surely obvious that a man who cannot from conscientious reasons 
defend his country, cannot for the very same reasons participate 
in the benefits earned by methods which his conscience so severely 
condemns : he cannot for example honourably enjoy the freedom 
from invasion won by these methods, so long as any alternative 
remains. Yet for fifteen months the alternative of emigration 
was always open to him and the fact of his continued voluntary 
residence in England must be held to imply acquiescence in the 
policy from which he continued to derive personal advantage. 
As therefore his conscientious objection was not strong enough to 
induce him to make any sacrifice, it cannot at a later date con- 
stitute a claim to discriminatory treatment. Nothing is therefore 
left to him but an appeal to the charity of the State and of his 
fellow-citizens. Nor is there anyone who would refuse him this 
charity : few of us are sufficiently sure of our own descent from 
the martyrs to be severe on those who have shrunk from the 
inconvenience of emigration. If the Objectors had asked as a 
favour for exemption from combatant service and had shown their 
gratitude for this favour by their willingness to undertake other 
forms of service to the State, public opinion would have condoned 
their inconsistency. Even under present conditions, in spite of 
the insolent attitude adopted by so many of the Objectors and in 
spite of the character of their political champions, all recognise 
ungrudgingly the high principles and real courage of those who 
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have accepted as an alternative hospital or ambulance work at 
the Front. In such cases there can hardly be any doubt that 
public opinion is in the right and that, in spite of the logical 
weakness of their case, such Objectors have the right to call 
themselves conscientious. 


II 
Tue TEST 


Can we go further and say that all who refuse service in a 
hospital unit or some analogous organisation—all, that is to say, 
who refuse to tend the sick and wounded or to work for their 
comfort—are not truly conscientious and are therefore hypocrites 
of the worst type? If this is so, we have a ready test for dis- 
criminating between the true and the false. As a matter of fact 
this is the test which is already applied, often half unconsciously, 
by the man in the street, whose attention has been attracted by 
the publicity which the whole movement has consistently courted. 
Tt is doubtful if we can undo the harm to religion and morality 
which has already resulted from this movement, but if we can 
show that the truly conscientious Objectors are precisely those 
whom the public already admires, while the objects of its contempt 
are anything but conscientious or religious, we may avoid further 
mischief. The test proposed would secure this result; it has 
already found spontaneous acceptance from the conscience of a 
large part of the public; it vindicates the vital principle that con- 
scientious scruples should not be used to obtain preferential treat- 
ment, and finally it seems in strict accordance with all the rules 
of logic and of ethics. The only objection is that it may in a 
few cases lead to injustice by condemning as hypocrites those who 
are merely irrational. In order to ensure the strictest justice it 
would perhaps be better to regard this test as distinguishing, not 
the conscientious from the hypocrite, but those who are truly 
conscientious from those who are anything else—fool, knave, 
fanatic or shirker. There are, however, two considerations which 
should not be overlooked : first that the majority of the most 
unpatriotic and undesirable Objectors are definitely anti-religious ; 
secondly that the feeling against service in a medical unit was 
not spontaneous, but was engineered as soon as it became known 
that the Government was willing to recognise such an alternative. 
In other words, it was organised as a party weapon against Con- 
scription. It is an extraordinary circumstance, and one which 
is regarded by our Allies and our friends abroad as of sinister 
significance, that large sums of money, of highly suspicious origin, 
have been spent in forming schools for Objectors and in picketing 
the meeting-places of tribunals in order to persuade those who 
come fo ask for exemption on other grounds that it is in their 
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interest to pose as ‘Conscientious Objectors.’ It can hardly be 
disputed that those who organise or finance activities of this sort 
are entirely unprincipled and unpatriotic, if indeed they are no 
worse, nor would it be too sweeping to apply the same adjectives 
to all those who use the ‘ Conscientious Objection ’ movement as 
a party weapon against the principle of compulsory service. As 
these two classes, with their dupes, include the great majority 
of those whom our test condemns, there is surely little injustice 
involved in assuming that a refusal to accept hospital service 
(or something of the kind) implies some amount of mental or 
moral obliquity. 

We have thus accomplished the first part of our task—the 
establishment of a satisfactory test, and we have thereby vindicated 
the reputation of conscience. We have now to consider three 
different kinds of Unconscientious Objector and also to search for 
anything that can explain the whole movement. 


TIT 
THE UNCONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


(A) The first and most obvious type is the coward or shirker 
pure and simple. He needs but little comment or explanation : 
it was evident from the moment a conscience clause was suggested 
that many of this class would seek its shelter, and to the original 
number must be added those who have been seduced by the anti- 
conscriptionist’s pickets. It is impossible to estimate the numbers 
of this class, but, whatever they may be, they are largely increased 
by each concession to the Objectors. Because of their hypocrisy 
these men are more despicable than the ordinary shirker, even 
when, as has actually happened, this latter masquerades as a 
woman to avoid service. 

(B) A more vicious and dangerous type, whose very existence 
is unsuspected by the majority, is the anti-patriot, with whom may 
be included, for the sake of simplicity, the large but uncertain 
number of men who are actually in German pay. If anyone is 
still sceptical as to the existence of this latter class, it should be 
remembered that neither Casement in the Consular Service nor 
Tincoln in the House of Commons was ever suspected until the 
mask was thrown off. There are, however, very many instances 
in which this vice is a natural—or rather an unnatural—feeling 
and is not produced by German gold. It is highly important that 
public opinion should recognise that the virtue of patriotism has 
as its opposite vice something worse than mere selfish indifference 
to the claims of country, namely an active hatred of all that the 
patriot loves. There is no need to give a large number of instances 
to prove the existence of this feeling: most people can recall 
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cases which, because of their number, admit of no other interpre- 
tation, though isolated cases might be explained as the work of 
German or Austrian agents. We may cite as an example the 
conduct of an individual who followed in the street two wounded 
soldiers—perfect strangers to him—jeering at and insulting them. 
Here the hypothesis of German gold is obviously absurd. A 
similar case is that of a speaker at a meeting held in London in 
November 1915, who encouraged his audience to tear up and 
trample on the Union Jack. About the same time a young man 
was found guilty of endeavouring to stop munitions reaching this 
country from the United States, and from a letter read at his 
trial it was evident that he was supported and encouraged by a 
Member of Parliament. Unfortunately these are by no means 
isolated incidents, nor are they much worse than many others. 
This vice, like other unnatural vices, is a symptom of a morbid 
mental state : those who indulge in it are what is scientifically 
known as ‘ perverted,’ that is to say that some one of their natural 
instincts is diseased and distorted until it gives rise to a passion 
that is uot far removed from mania. Continental psychologists 
have investigated and classified such conditions with scientific 
thoroughness, but it is not easy to say how far it springs from 
unavoidable mental disease, or to what extent it is caused or 
aggravated by self-indulgence. A familiar form is that which 
finds vent in horrible and purposeless cruelty, while another form 
leads to self-torture or degradation. Technically these states are 
known as Sadism and Masocchism—terms familiar to every 
student of morbid psychology. The first instance quoted above is 
probably a case of incipient Sadism, while, for example, the 
conduct of the Objector who by persistent abstinence from soap and 
water rendered himself an offence to all in his vicinity looks 
suspiciously like Masocchism. Mental Science has not yet classi- 
fied the state of mind exhibited by those M.P.s who tried to make 
a martyr of this unsavoury individual. There are many other 
forms, but they are merely accidental varieties arising from one 
and the same source, namely a morbid mental condition, generally 
associated with sexual abnormality. Very often the-patient is 
liable to pass from one condition to another without apparent 
cause : the man who to-day is an anti-patriot may for example 
be a Sadist to-morrow. The existence of such morbid states is no 
mere theory : it has been so abundantly proved that there is no 
possibility of doubt. It should be carefully observed that this 
diagnosis in no way applies to the true Conscientious Objector, to 
the shirker, or indeed to the hired German agent : it applies only 
to that large number of Objectors who hate their own country, 
and in their case it seems the only possible explanation. 

(C) We have now considered three classes of Objector: the 
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real Conscientious Objector, the shirker, and the anti-patriot. 
There is, I think, little doubt that the second is by far the largest, 
though the third makes a great show by means of its organisation, 
its relation with German agents, its control of large sums of 
money, and its possession of mouthpieces in Parliament. There 
remains a fourth class containing those who do not quite fit into 
any of these categories : they are not conscientious, because they 
use their ‘conscience’ as an investment; they are not shirkers 
pure and simple, because they have to some extent imbibed the 
ideas of the anti-patriots, but they do not belong to this class, 
though they are uniformly -unpatriotic, because, though they may 
absorb readily the absurd or blasphemous ‘catchwords of the 
schools for Objectors, they cannot be inoculated with real hatred 
for their country. They are sometimes intelligent, though never 
logical, but are invariably what we may perhaps term ‘ unstable’ : 
that is to say, they are always liable to become entirely obsessed 
by any idea which is ‘in the air.’ ° The word ‘ obsessed ’ is here 
used in its fullest significance, and denotes something akin to 
monomania. It will of course be asked how it is probable or 
even possible that the same obsession can afflict thousands at a 
time, as if it were an infectious disease. The answer necessitates 
a digression. For many years Continental psychologists have 
studied what is generally termed ‘la folie des foules,’ i.e. the 
maniacal excitement which at times seizes upon a crowd without 
apparent reason. Somewhat akin to this is the irrational panic 
which occasionally reduces an army to a maddened mob fleeing 
from their own shadows, as for instance King Constantine’s army 
in Thessaly during the Graeco-Turkish War. We have in some of 
these cases examples of temporary ‘ contagious’ obsession, analo- 
gous to but not identical with the phenomenon under discussion. 
For a fuller discussion of this point the reader may consult the 
works of Charcot, Richet, Rochard, Kraft-Ebing and other psy- 
chologists. From this basis psychologists have enlarged the scope 
of their inquiry and have investigated the causes of such strange 
occurrences as the Bacchic frenzies in Thrace, the Wehrwolf 
mania of the Middle Ages, or the periodic madness of the Douk- 
hobors. How are we to explain the historical fact that on several 
occasions a wave of madness passed over different parts of Europe 
so that hundreds of men and women actually believed that they 
had been changed into wolves or cats, and proceeded to act on 
that belief, undeterred by the stake and torture chamber? The 
victims of this obsession were not by any means always unedu- 
cated or unintelligent. The scientific explanation is as follows :— 
there are in all communities, but especially in those in which an 
elaborate civilisation is present, a certain number of individuals 
whose minds are ill-balanced. and at the same time peculiarly 
receptive. When in addition to this there is no accurate sense 
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of proportion, a condition exists which is potentially dangerous. 
Such an individual is liable to mental derangement in varying . 
degrees—at times amounting to complete irresponsibility—when 
a new idea of almost any kind is forced upon his notice. His laek 
of a true sense of proportion magnifies this idea until it dominates 
all his thoughts, so that eventually. his reason ceases to restrain 
the impulses excited by this undue magnification. He may brood 
over his obsession or may put it into fantastic action, as in so- 
called ‘ epidemics’ of suicide ; on the other hand he may be saved 
from the last extremes by the intrusion of a newer idea. The 
original impulse may be given by some arresting incident, for 
example a dramatic suicide, or, in the Middle Ages, by the burning 
of some witch accused of assuming the form of an animal, or by 
the constant advertisement of some topic of public interest. When 
once any idea or fad takes root in the minds of one or two, it 
spreads among individuals of this class with the rapidity of an 
epidemic, and demands equally serious consideration. We cannot 
entirely explain this ‘infection,’ any more than we can explain 
the spread of enthusiasm, fear, or anger in a crowd, but it is the 
more intelligible from the fact that this type of person is essentially 
imitative. His mental characteristics render him the prey of 
any striking idea, and it is largely a matter of chance whether 
he becomes a victim to so-called ‘religious’ mania, to active 
anarchism, or to a false aestheticism of the ‘ Utterly-utter’ type. 
For the result it is unscientific to blame religion, politics, art, or 
whatever may chance to be the stimulus. It is probable that this 
phenomenon has been at the bottom of many irrational move- 
ments in the past, as for example the enthusiasm for the Tichborne 
Claimant or the anti-vaccination crusade : there is no doubt that 
it has played a large part in the present ‘ Conscientious Objection’ 
movement. Any one who has followed at all closely the conduct 
of the Objectors before the Tribunals, who has noticed the eccen- 
tricity of their ideas and conduct and the dreary monotony of 
their answers, can surely have little doubt that we have to deal 
with what, for want of a better name, may be called ‘ infectious 
monomania.’ 


We have now completed our survey of the different types of 
Objector and have also examined the real bases of the whole 
movement. At the least we have fulfilled the most important 
part of our task—that of vindicating the cause of conscience and 
religion—by showing how, except in a few cases, both these 
influences are completely wanting in this misnamed agitation. It 
is for the public to say how long they will tolerate such unpatriotic 
selfishness engendered by bad faith out of hysteria. 


W. R. StatHer Hon. 
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THE MEN WITH THE NEW FACES 


AN English war-hospital, on the whole, furnishes forth fewer 
horrible sights than happy ones. But there is one perturbing 
experience which, for the worker in such an institution, is inevit- 
able. It is this. He finds that he must fraternise with fellow- 
men at whom he cannot look without the grievous risk of betraying, 
by his expression, how awful is their appearance. Myself, I 
confess that this discovery came as a surprise. I had not known 
before how usual and necessary a thing it is, in human inter- 
course, to gaze straight at anybody to whom one is speaking, and 
to gaze with no embarrassment. Now I never felt any embar- 
rassment in thus amicably confronting a patient, however deplor- 
able his state, however humiliating his dependence on my services, 
until I came in contact with certain wounds of the face. And 
even these, when still at the stage of requiring to be dressed 
and bandaged, did not repel. When the wound was healed, 
however, and the patient was going about with his wrecked face 
uncovered, I was sometimes sensible of the embarrassment to 
which allusion has been made. I feared, when talking to him, 
to meet his eye. (Generally there is only one eye left.) I feared 
that inadvertently I might let the poor victim perceive what I 
perceived : namely, that he was hideous. ; 

Hideous is the only word for these smashed faces : the socket 
with some twisted, moist slit, with a lash or two adhering feebly, 
which is all that is traceable of the forfeited eye; the skewed 
mouth which sometimes—in spite of brilliant dentistry contri- 
vances—results from the loss of a segment of jaw; and worse, 
far the worst, the incredibly brutalising effects which are the 
consequence of wounds in the nose, and which reach a climax of 
mournful grotesquerie when the nose is missing altogether. 

To talk to a lad who, six months ago, was probably a whole- 
some and pleasing specimen of English youth, and is now a gar- 
goyle, and a broken gargoyle at that—the only decent features 
remaining being perhaps one eye, one ear, and a shock of boyish 
hair—is something of an ordeal. You know very well that he 
has examined himself in a mirror. That one eye of his has 
contemplated the mangled mess which is his face—all the more 
hopeless because ‘ healed.” He has seen himself without a nose. 
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Skilled skin-grafting has reconstructed a something which owns 
two small orifices that are his nostrils; but the something is 
emphatically not a nose. He is aware of just what he looks like : 
therefore you feel intensely that he is aware that you are aware, 
and that some unguarded glance of yours may cause him hutt. 
This, then, is the patient at whom you are afraid to gaze unflinch- 
ingly : not afraid for yourself, but afraid for him. 

Such a patient must be the more disappointed, when he is 
first allowed to use a mirror, if he has undergone a sequence of 
laborious operations which have improved his features from what 
they were. The signs of the ‘improvement’ are far to seek! 
That, I fear, must be his preliminary impression, when he regards 
the upshot of wonderful skin-grafting, bone-transplanting, injec- 
tion of wax, and all the other marvels of the surgeon’s acumen. 
Without this series of masterly cuttings and manipulations he 
would have died or perhaps would have lost the sight of his 
surviving eye, perhaps would have been able to breathe only 
through the mouth, perhaps would have been prevented from 
masticating. Without surgery’s aid his face might have been 
unspeakably worse than it is. He has every reason to bless 
surgery. And yet——! Surgery at last has washed its hands 
of him ; and in his mirror he is greeted by a gargoyle. 

Suppose he is married, or engaged to be married? Could any 
woman come near that gargoyle without repugnance? His 
children? Why, a child would run screaming from such a sight. 
To be fled from by children! That must be a heavy cross for 
some souls to bear. 

Well, we have found a way of easing the burden. Here, as 
in other matters, the War has evoked a creative spirit to combat 
its destructiveness, and mankind is the richer for a notion which 
in normal times would never, probably, have blossomed or borne 
fruit. Yet even in normal times facial disfigurements occur : 
so that in future the victims of such an accident will profit by 
the work done on soldiers in this military hospital: indeed, 
already, by special permission, civilians have made pilgrimages 
to be treated here—civilians who, long before the War, were 
disfigured, and now, thanks to the War, can walk the world 
unabashed. One of these, a woman, had for years worn a thick, 
practically opaque, veil. A rodent ulcer had been removed from 
the middle of her face, and the hiatus which it left was appalling. 
Now she has a nose, cheeks, and a mouth. We may look at her 
photographs, ‘ before’ and ‘after.’ .. They must be seen to 
be believed. It stiffices that the ‘after’ owns the countenance 
of a woman ; a trifle expressionless, but still, a woman. Whereas 
the ‘before’ . . . But there are some things which, quite literally 
and in every sense, cannot be described. 
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Let me take the reader into the Masks for Facial Disfigure- 
ments Department at the 3rd London General Hospital. 

Tommy Atkins, facetious here as elsewhere, calls it the Tin 
Noses Shop. His joke is far from being a sneer—as you will 
learn if you find him being accommodated with a‘ tin nose.’ Tor 
tin noses are not easily come by, if they are to bear the remotest 
resemblance to actual ones; and the tin noses (which are not tin, 
by the way) supplied at this war-hospital resemble the real with 
a closeness that, when you have examined the fraud, is almost 
comical. (And there are other delicate frauds as well as the 
tin nose: the tin cheek, for instance, and the tin eyebrow and 
even the tin ear. Of these more anon.) Comical or no, the so- 
called masks are not devoid of beauty—the beauty of a fine idea 
finely materialised. 

The idea, and also its materialisation, are to the credit of 
one man: Francis Derwent Wood, A.R.A., the sculptor. In 
May 1915 he enlisted as a Private in the R.A.M.C., and, like 
his comrades, was promptly put to washing dishes and doing 
similar ward-orderly ‘chores.’ The present writer washed dishes 
with Derwent Wood, and to the best of his recollection Derwent 
Wood was quite an efficient washer of dishes. ‘There are artists 
whose art can conceivably find no appropriate application in the 
War and who are therefore content to wash dishes, indeed proud 
to do any task, however humble, in the nation’s great need. 
Others there are whose talents are wasted because the Powers 
that Be are blind or unimaginative. Private Wood was an excep- 
tion in both respects: his art has shown itself war-useful (if a 
much-needed word may be coined) and his Commanding Officer 
has been wise enough to encourage it, thereby rendering the com- 
munity a service not always received from Commanding Officers 
similarly situated in regard to unusually gifted men in their 
employ. 

Pte. Wood’s tentative suggestions, that is to say, were listened 
to, not pooh-poohed. He was promoted, in due course, from 
the errand-boy-housemaid career of a ward-orderly and given a 
free hand to make a new type of splint, daintily wrought to the 
patient’s arm, leg, back, or whatever it might be: the said arm, 
leg or back being first of all cast in plaster of Paris. Those casts 
and splints, in the perfection of their craftsmanship, betrayed 
the sculptor’s trained hand. Presently Derwent Wood was a 
Sergeant, in charge of the Splint Room. The same room still 
sees the evolution of remarkable splints. But its forte is dealing 
with facial wounds. It is now the Masks for Facial Disfigure- 
ments Department, and its creator and director is no longer 
Sergeant but Captain Derwent Wood, of the General Service. 

The room, divided by a partition, is half a workshop and half 
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a studio. 1n the workshop we encounter a Lance-Corporal who, 
as a civilian, was a sculptor’s moulder by trade—a job not learnt 
in a day. He presides over a bench, a litter of esoteric imple- 
ments, a bag of plaster of Paris, some plasticine, a sink, and a 
geyser for hot water. In the studio we find the sculptor (but a 
sculptor attired as a Captain of the British Army); and like- 
wise some of his odd sculptures, frail little painted bits of human 
visages, some with neat moustaches and pairs of spectacles 
attached to them ; and, on the walls, a frieze of souvenirs in the 
shape of casts of those same visages, with photographs of their 
owners in the flesh—the ‘before’ and ‘after’ records which so 
promptly demolish the criticisms of the theorising objector. 

What exactly happens to the man who goes into that room 
with a gargoyle face and, a week or two later, after various pro- 
cesses, is able to emerge with a face which at a few yards’ 
distance is almost a replica of the one he wore before he was 
wounded? ‘To begin with, it must be explained that the sculptor 
does nothing whatever unless the surgeon has finished with the 
case. The wound must be radically healed. It is useless for 
the sculptor to tackle it if further shrinkages are going to alter 
its contours. When the healing is pronounced complete, the 
man can be turned over to the Masks for Facial Disfigurements 
expert, not before. He enters the room, is seated in a chair, 
and very carefully scrutinised. He has been asked to supply, 
if possible, a portrait of himself as he was before he went to the 
Front. Generally he can do so—that last photograph which the 
wife or sweetheart coaxed him to endure develops an unforeseen 
value!—and this portrait guides the sculptor in some of the 
factors he must weigh in deciding what type of mask is best suited 
to the individual : later, too, the portrait will be of priceless help 
in the mask’s finishing touches. 

The decision arrived at, the patient’s face is prepared for 
moulding. He has lost, perhaps, one eye, a slice of the adjacent 
cheek, and the top part of the nose. In such a case the whole 
of the upper half of the face, including the entire nose and the 
surviving eye, must be moulded. It is first painted over with 
oil. The eyebrows are smeared with vaseline. The moustache, 
if any, receives the same treatment. This is to prevent the plaster 
of Paris, which is about to be applied, from sticking to the hairs. 
Meanwhile our Lance-Corporal has been deftly mixing the plaster 
of Paris with warm water in a bowl—a minor preparation which 
nevertheless demands a craftsman’s knowledge, for this sub- 
stance’s behaviour is fickle. Soon it is of the proper consistency, 
and the patient, leaning back in his chair as though on the point 
of being shaved at a barber’s, closes his one remaining eye and 
has a snippet of tissue-paper placed on its oily lid to protect it. 
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A similar snippet protects the hole which once contained the 
other eye. Quickly a film of plaster is brushed on to the face ; 
heavier dollops of plaster are applied to this film; soon the face 
looks as though its upper features had been very richly lathered. 
The lather grows thicker and thicker, more and more solid, drier 
and drier. At length the exactly correct moment, as recognised 
by the Lance-Corporal, has arrived, and he detaches and lifts 
off from the patient’s face a faintly steaming shell of plaster, the 
inner surface of which is a negative replica of the gargoyle which 
is to be restored to naturalness. A minute later the gargoyle’s 
owner, none the worse, has had the oil sponged off and is ready 
to go back to his ward—or to his home—until he shall be required 
to pay his next visit. 

After various adventures have befallen it, in which soft-soap 
and soakings play a part, the plaster of Paris negative yields a 
plaster of Paris positive. This positive has its few imperfections 
—minute lumps and the like—smoothed off: then another 
negative is made from it. From this second negative a ‘ squeeze’ 
of plasticine is taken. Why the technical name for these some- 
times rather beautiful and bust-like works should be such an 
ungainly one as ‘squeeze’ I know not; but ‘ squeezes’ they are ; 
and when you go into the Masks for Facial Disfigurements room 
it is rarely that you will not find a squeeze being laboured upon 
_ by the presiding genius of the place. 

It is upon the squeeze, in the first instance, that the sculptor 
exercises his art. The squeeze, as it stands, is a literal portrait 
of the patient, with his eyeless socket, the cheek partly gone, 
the bridge of the nose missing, and also with his good eye and 
a portion of his good cheek. These undamaged features were 
purposely included in the original cast, for these are what the 
damaged ones must be made to match. But the eye is closed; 
its lid was of course lowered to shield it from the plaster; we 
remember that a morsel of tissue-paper further shrouded it. The 
plasticine squeeze, then, represents a face lacking one eye and 
with the other eye shut. The shut eye must be opened, so that 
the other eye, the eye-to-be, can be matched to it. With dex- 
terous strokes the sculptor opens the eye. The squeeze, hitherto 
representing a face asleep, seems to awaken. The eye looks forth 
at the world with intelligence. 

The opening of the closed eye is practically the sole function 
of the squeeze. From the squeeze thus modified a further plaster 
of Paris cast is made, a negative ; and then a positive. This last 
positive is the basis for the sculptor’s main task. On it, working 
with minute and elaborate finesse, he builds up the patient’s 
portrait. The eyeless socket is filled in and given an eye, eye- 
brow, and eyelashes which pair with their neighbours; the con- 
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cave cheek is made convex to pair with the good cheek ; the nose 
is restored, its shape reproduced from measurements and from 
comparison with the photograph dr photographs. It comes to 
pass in the fullness of time that a plaster likeness emerges of the 
man not as he is but as he was; and from this sculptured plaster 
portrait the eventual ‘mask’ is forged. 

‘he mask, so-called, when it gets its preliminary adjustments 
on the patient himself, perhaps does not appear very promising. 
It is a thin metal contrivance—an electrotype plate 1-32nd of an 
inch thick—which bears a remote resemblance to an irregular 
bit cut out of one of those papier-maché vizors worn by revellers 
at a fancy-dress ball. As yet it is not tinted. It is only shaped— 
and shaped with notable nicety. It exhibits an oval aperture 
where the eye is to come; adjacent thereunto is the upper part 
of the nose ; at the side we see restored the lost slope of the cheek. 
Very, very painstakingly is the patient fitted. Then the plate 
is covered with an electric deposit of silver.. Meanwhile the 
sculptor, turned painter for the moment, is painting on a slim 
oval disc of glass an eye which is an adroit reproduction, down 
even to the veins in the ‘ white,’ of the patient’s undamaged eye. 
This disc will be accommodated in the oval aperture left for it. 
Commercial artificial eyes were tried, but faultless pairing—and 
the Masks for Facial Disfigurements Department is fanatically 
particular—was seldom achieved; so the painted discs hold the 
field. Lastly, the silvered mask itself is painted. Oil paints 
are used—this after diligent investigations into the possibilities 
of fired enamels—and the patient’s sound skin is matched with 
as microscopic precision as was his sound eye. Eyelashes, of 
metallic foil (real hair has been tried and abandoned), are fixed 
above the eye; these and the eyebrow are painted brown, black, 
or whatever the patient’s colour may be. Spectacles are soldered 
to the mask’s fragment of nose : these spectacles are not to enable 
the patient to see, but to hold the mask in place—an office unob- 
trusively performed by the spectacles’ hooks behind the ears. The 
mask is so light that it needs little support; with some of the 
smaller ones, spirit-gum suffices. Generally speaking, when the 
patient is wearing his mask the only differences which his friends 
can observe in him at a couple of yards’ distance are (1) that 
whereas before the War he had no occasion to wear glasses, he 
now does wear them, and (2) that he occasionally squints. This 
latter (apparent) phenomenon is of course due to the fact that 
the mask’s eye is immovable, while the sound eye shifts from 
side to side. But as long as the patient, in talking, remembers 
to look directly at his vis-d-vis, no seeming squint occurs; the 
sole abnormality is that one eye winks and the other does not. 
This, and the squint, the spectacles partly conceal. 
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It is difficult to convey a fair impression of the extraordinary, 
thousandth-of-an-inch sort of correctitude with which these 
membrane-like but strong metal masks adhere to the face and 
cover the grisly gap beneath them. At a slight distance, so 
harmonious are both the moulding and the tinting, it is impossible 
to detect the join where the live skin of cheek ar nose leaves off 
and the imitation complexion of the mask begins. Figure what 
this means to the patient! Instead of being a gargoyle, ashamed 
to show himself on the streets, he is almost a normal human 
being and can go anywhere unafraid—unafraid (a happy release !) 
of seeing others afraid. Self-respect returns to him. His 
depression departs. With this improvement in mental health 
there is a corresponding improvement—as no psychologist will 
need to be told—in physical health likewise. And should it have 
happened that his wound has injured the nerves controlling the 
salivary glands or the tear-ducts, so that he is troubled by a 
constant discharge, the sculptor’s mask is a blessing, for an 
absorbent pad can conveniently be tucked away within it and 
will be a comfort to the patient in his distressing affliction. 

The ‘ before’ and ‘after’ photographs which line the studio 
walls do not, therefore, tell the whole of the story. They show 
us macabre and sometimes brutish physiognomies metamorphosed 
into sane and reasonable ones, but they cannot register the access 
_ of cheeriness which has been brought about within the brains 

which those facades hide. Some hint of it is indirectly con- 
veyed by certain of the ‘ after’ portraits, to be sure, and is rather 
more noticeable in the profiles than in those which are full face. 
Four photographs are taken of each patient, one full-face and 
one profile ‘ before,” one full-face and one profile ‘after.’ The 
profile which is noseless, or has been deprived of all but a portion 
of the nose, or is lacking the upper lip, is pathetically ugly. 
Such a profile, wearing the moulded mask which restores these 
features, has no ugliness whatever and is frequently even expres- 
sive. When the upper lip is gone its absence is screened by a 
false moustache hung beneath the artificial nose: this false 
moustache is made to imitate the moustache which the patient 
boasted before the War—if he was a moustache-wearer. One 
owner of a moustached mask of this type is so proud of it, in spite 
of its falseness, that he waxes and twists it in a fashion sprucely 
dandiacal, and would not be offended if told that he is now a 
handsomer man than he was when he joined the Army. Certainly 
his two ‘ after ’ portraits suggest that this is not impossible, they 
are so spick and span. In another frame we see pictures of a 
soldier who had completely lost one ear. An elegant false ear— 
in painted metal, like the masks, and as imponderable as a 
feather—has been created for him by Captain Derwent Wood. 
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This ear is attached by spirit-gum. You would not think ‘that 
the loss of an ear could matter much ; with longish hair brushed 
over the place, no decline in comeliness should have ensued. 
Nevertheless there is a blank in the full-face ‘ before’ portrait, 
and when we examine the full-face ‘after’ portrait, with its two 
ears (of which we can scarcely tell which is the spurious one), 
we descry at once an added intelligence: the ‘wrongness’ is 
exorcised, and the face has returned to a pleasant ‘ rightness’ 
instead : the very eyes have become, in some queer way, straighter 
and more tranquil. 

All this is brought about by a very close union between 
craftsmanship and art. The Masks for Facial Disfigurements 
Department, which is intensely practical and materialistic, would 
not have been evolved, and could not be conducted, by anyone but 
a sculptor. Those oddly shaped flakes of painted metal do not 
perhaps define themselves very ostensibly as sculpture pure and 
simple. But they are based on the formulae and practice of 
sculpture and grow from the deftness of the sculptor’s hand. 
With training, anybody might in time make the plaster of 
Paris moulds and advance as far as the plasticine squeeze. It is 
in the alterations and adaptations, the buildings-up and the 
trimmings-down, and the ultimate reproduction of the human face 
as it was, that the person who does not happen to be a sculptor, 
and a sculptor of imagination, would inevitably fail. In the 
Masks for Facial Disfigurements Department there is no parallel 
to be drawn with any other branch of the war-hospital’s 
activities : there is no surgery and nothing the least like surgery, 
no medicine and nothing the least like medicine, no ‘treatment’ 
of the face or jaw as in, say, massage or dentistry—no ‘ treatment’ 
in short, of any description whatsoever. The doctor, the sur- 
geon, the masseur, the dentist—all our specialists—come here to 
watch a confrére whose work on patients is perhaps the only 
work in the whole institution which does not on some neutral 
ground overlap with theirs. This confrére has no ‘ degrees’ 
like theirs and is in no remotest sense either their competitor or 
their rival. He is not an unqualified man pushing into a close 
corporation of qualified men. He is outside their domain. But 
they, equally, are outside his. For they are scientists and he is 
—simply—an artist. 

Warp Moir. 
8rd London General Hospital. 
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MANIPULATIVE SURGERY: 
4 REPLY TO SIR WATSON CHEYNE 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons on the 14th of August 
mark a distinct stage in the controversy between the Army 
Medical Council and the supporters of the claims of manipulative 
surgery to professional recognition. It would be easy to 
exaggerate, on the one hand, the advances made. ‘The concession 
allowed by the Under-Secretary for War was ridiculously inade- 
quate, and the terms in which this concession was made I shall 
deal with later in this article. On the other hand the value of 
the indirect gains won by the debate it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. First and foremost, the whole question has now passed 
out of the region of academic and irresponsible discussion into 
~ that of practical politics. It is no longer a question on which 
medical opinion alone counts but upon which members of the 
House of Commons, private and official, of all parties, have taken 
sides and expressed their firm resolve not to allow the one point 
they have raised—the right of the chief exponents of the methods 
of manipulative surgery to adequate recognition by the Army 
Medical Council and to free access to such members of His 
Majesty’s Forces as are sufferers from injuries they profess to 
treat—to drop until this is fully conceded by the Army Medical 
Authorities. Hitherto, I have had to fight this battle for progress 
unaided. In the future the unprogressive medical Faculty will 
have to confront, not one individual, but the representatives of 
the whole democracy. The appeal has been made to Caesar, and 
they must answer at Caesar’s bar. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of this primary gain. Further, the debate 
secured a publicity for the question which no efforts of individuals, 
however influentially placed or favourably circumstanced, could 
obtain. The floor of the House of Commons is of all stages the 
highest and the most notable. Its proceedings attract an atten- 
tion no other legislative assembly commands. Some sections of 
the Press in the past have been cold and indifferent when not 
hostile to the case I have for years sought to bring to public 
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notice. But the most pronounced organ on the other side could 
not ignore a question which occupied the attention of the greatest 
legislative assembly in the world for some hours. They had to 
take cognisance of the debate. Thus, despite themselves, they 
gave prominence to the question, and beyond all doubt aided in 
the astonishing fresh growth of opinion in favour af the case so 
eloquently set before the House and the country by Mr. Basil E. 
Peto. It is only right that I should express publicly my appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to progressive medical science by 
the Member for East Wilts, and also by Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh, 
Mr. M. Joynson Hicks, Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, Mr. J. Bliss, Mr. 
John Hodge, Minister of Pensions, and other Members, in 
initiating and sustaining this debate. 

Let me deal now with the official reply to the case submitted 
by Mr. Peto. As I have already indicated, it was utterly inade- 
quate and unworthy of the Ministry for War. In no wise am I 
discouraged by it, for 1 do not regard this response to the demand 
made by a large, influential, and ever-increasing body of Members, 
as final. It was the reply I expected. The War Office is 
confronted with a serious shortage of medical men for active 
service. ‘To obtain them they are largely dependent on the good 
offices of the General Medical Council. If a decision had been 
given in my favour, fresh difficulties might have occurred which 
might have proved insuperable. Naturally they hesitated before 
yielding to the demand, in the hope that the Members of 
the House who brought forward the question would accept the 
decision of the Army Medical Authorities, and allow the matter 
to sink into oblivion. They will find, I hope, that they are 
mistaken—that the question will be brought forward again and 
again until one of-two things happens. First, that the case for 
scientific manipulative methods as presented to Parliament is 
satisfactorily answered, or, second, that the Army Medical 
Authorities abandon the irrational position they have taken up 
and permit these methods to be employed by the masters of them 
for the benefit of those members of H.M. Forces who to-day are 
withdrawn unnecessarily from active service. 

It might be objected that the Under-Secretary for War, 
Mr. Macpherson, was restricted by the exigencies of the debate 
in making his reply, that he had no time to develop an argument 
which would have destroyed the case presented to the House. 
Surely no one who heard or read that reply could make the objection 
seriously. Mr. Macpherson apparently spoke from a brief prepared 
by the General Medical Council. He has, I venture to assert, no 
personal knowledge of the facts involved. He probably knows 
nothing of the history of this controversy and less than nothing 
of the vast body of evidence which has convinced his fellow- 
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Members of Parliament, and even some of his colleagues on the 
Front Benches, of the justice of the demand made on behalf of at 
least one practitioner of these methods. When the Under- 
Secretary for War adopted the remark of an Hon. Member ‘ that 
the misses were more numerous than the hits,’ he was uttering 
an opinion and forming a judgment on a question he can obviously 
never have investigated for himself, but upon which he is wholly 
guided by his professional advisers of the Army Medical Council. 
The decision he announced as a Government decision was nothing 
more than the decision of the Army Medical Council, of which 
he is the mouthpiece in the House. That decision was utterly 
illogical and indefensible. 


There is [it ran] so far as I can understand it, no objection to a private 
soldier going if he wishes to have treatment from an unqualified man, but 
if he does go he must go on his own responsibility ; if he is maimed for life 
the State cannot be responsible; if he dies the State cannot be responsible. 
He has to take all the responsibility. 





This was no answer to the case before the House. No Member 
would be so utterly foolish as to rise in his place and demand 
that soldiers should be allowed to seek aid from an ‘ unqualified’ 
man. A vastly different proposition had been submitted to the 
House. I am not, it is true, a legally qualified physician or 
surgeon—I have never professed to be—but, for the work under 
~ consideration, I maintain I am qualified. The statement of the 
Under-Secretary for War was based upon the old conservative 
and prejudiced idea that only he who had passed through the 
schools and obtained a diploma is capable, that by no other 
process—e.g. private study, experiment and practice—can such 
knowledge and skill be obtained as enable a man to be of any use 
in any given department. In other words, every man who passes 
an examination is deemed to be a qualified person, however 
deficient in qualities which are as vital to success as book- 
knowledge, whilst a man who may display originality of mind and 
independence of judgment is unqualified. Can anything be more 
irrational? It is precisely this idea in the minds of the members 
of the medical Faculty which has made it in each successive 
generation oppose every innovator, inside its own ranks as well 
as outside, who has come along with a new idea or method, which 
has made it persecute the discoverer of new methods and the 
advocate of original ideas. The history of medical and surgical 
progress is just the story of the conflict of new ideas and methods 
with ingrained conservatism and rooted prejudice. Mr. 
Macpherson was on this occasion merely the mouthpiece of the 
conservative and prejudiced. 

He said that any private soldier was free to resort to the 
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‘unqualified’ man on his own responsibility—that if he was 
maimed or died the State could accept no responsibility. Could 
any decision be more illogical? Earlier in the debate Major 
David Davies used these words : ‘I understand that now a great 
many of the higher posts in the Royal Army Medical Corps are 
filled by gentlemen who are not acquainted with medical progress 
during the last twenty years.’ But the private soldier is forced 
to resort to these ‘ qualified’ persons, who, by reason of their 
failure to keep abreast of the best results of medical and surgical 
knowledge, are unqualified—really unqualified, despite their 
diplomas, and the State accepts responsibility for the soldier who 
is killed or maimed for life as a result of their ignorance! I am 
constantly called upon to deal with Army men of every rank 
who have failed to obtain relief from the official Medical Staff. 
The State accepts responsibility for those men, and a heavy 
financial responsibility it is. But if I am able to help these 
crippled men and put them in a condition to return to their posts 
and duty, thus saving the purse of the State and strengthening 
the ranks of our fighters, it is these incapables sitting in arm- 
chairs who put into the mouth of the Under-Secretary for War 
the decision he made known on the 14th of August. That is 
exactly the position. I get the failures of the Army Medical 
Staff as patients. They only resort to the so-called unqualified 
men, because the qualified have failed to aid them. If the Army 
Medical Staff knew the methods I have adopted, there would be 
no necessity for either my services or those of any other ‘ bone- 
setter.’ It is not my fault that those methods are not known. 
On honourable terms the whole Faculty could years ago have 
become possessed of them. But meanwhile I am to be penalised 
for my knowledge, and any private soldier who contemplates 
seeking the aid my knowledge and experience of manipulative 
surgery provides must do so with this threat, like the sword of 
Damocles, hanging over his head. Twenty-five years of contro- 
versy have left me very insensible to the blows dealt by officials. 
But it does disgust me, I admit, to have my fate decided by men 
who, judged by disinterested and intelligent persons like Major 
Davies, ‘ are not acquainted with medical progress during the last 
twenty years.’ So much for the official reply. It cannot be 
final. 

To me the most interesting and significant fact was the inter- 
vention of Sir Watson Cheyne, for he is a really eminent surgeon 
whose opinions on professional matters are worthy of all attention 
and consideration. He speaks with authority. I turned to his 
speech in the pages of Hansard keenly anticipating at long last 
that there would be a reasoned justification of the attitude assumed 
by the Faculty as a whole towards manipulative methods, and 
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towards me as an exponent of them. No one who knows the 
history of the controversy I have waged with the orthodox prac- 
titioners will be surprised to learn that I was bitterly disappointed. 
Sir Watson shirked the issue before the House as completely 
as did the Under-Secretary for War at a later stage of the debate. 
‘TI do not like dealing with individuals,’ said the spokesman for 
the orthodox Faculty, ‘ but I am quite prepared to give my views 
on bone-setting.’ Now what Mr. Peto asked the House to do 
was to deal with an individual and with the offer he made to the 
Authorities to deal with private soldiers suffering from injuries 
he had dealt with successfully when the Army Medical Staff had 
failed. Sir Watson Cheyne’s views on ‘ bone-setting ’ and ‘ bone- 
setters” in general were interesting, but they were not relevant. 
Bone-setters and bone-setting in general were not the questions 
before the House. What the House wanted from him was 
guidance on the question affecting its attitude towards one indi- 
vidual for whom certain claims were seriously made—claims sup- 
ported by evidence which had not been so much as questioned, 
much less refuted. What they actually heard was an ex parte 
statement in which ‘ bone-setters ’ as a class appeared as ignorant, 
presumptuous, and, finally, ‘dirty’ persons. Now my withers 
are unwrung because Sir Watson expressly exempted me from 
this category. Indeed his references to me were courteous if con- 
descending. On the floor of the House he said ‘I know he [Mr. 
Barker] does very good work,’ and finally declared that ‘ seeing 
that it is only one man who is able to do these wonderful things, 
T think some arrangement might be made to put him in a position 
whereby his services could be obtained.’ 

T have no desire to over-emphasise that somewhat unexpected 
statement. I assume it was honest and sincere, that Sir Watson 
had no intention of misleading the House as to his real judgment 
on the professional character, skill and knowledge of an individual 
whose case the House was considering. But in this controversy 
that statement marks a new era. It marks the abandonment of 
the policy of formal and sweeping denial of any claims made by 
me to the possession of methods very effective for their purpose— 
methods of which I declare the orthodox Faculty as a body 
are ignorant. It terminates—surely I may infer this?—the old 
era of persecution and vilification, of opprobrium and contempt. 
What their representative says on the floor of the House the 
Faculty must say in future in their Press and at their professional 
Trade Union Meetings. At least 1 shall look for fairer and more 
amiable treatment than I have received in past days. If I am 
doing ‘ very good work,’ then I deserve to be treated with decency, 
and not as though 1 were a pretentious charlatan. But 1 go 
further. When Sir Watson Cheyne made that concession 
regarding my work he conceded virtually the whole case Mr. 
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Peto submitted to the judgment of the House. Having conceded 
so much, surely it was his duty to give the House some clear idea 
of what the General Medical Council advised the Army Medical 
Council to do in order that the State and its servants might secure 
the services of ‘ the only man able to do these wonderful things.’ 
That would have concluded the discussion in a practical fashion, 
and the time of the House would have been well spent. One 
looks in vain for any indication of this the only vital and relevant 
point left to the House for further consideration. What he 
actually did was to make a speech in which he said over again 
all that the apologists for the orthodox Faculty have been saying 
for the last twenty years. He repeated the stock-worn objections - 
to innovations and innovators, resurrected the old bogies which 
have been used to frighten and coerce possible patients and the 
general public, damned with faint praise when he could not deny 
the good work being done by men outside the ranks of the Faculty, 
and, having to the best of his ability drawn off the attention of 
the House from the real point raised by Mr. Peto, concluded by 
declaring that nothing could possibly be done lest ‘we should 
upset the whole of our existing system, and cause an immense 
amount of ill-feeling by doing what is really unnecessary.’ 

I want the public to realise what this final sentence in a formal 
defence of the medica] Faculty before the House of Commons 
really means. In Sir Watson’s view, the ‘ existing system’ is 
perfect or as nearly perfect as anything human can be in an im- 
perfect world, and to allow a capable outsider ‘doing good work’ 
to form part of the ‘ existing system’ would be to jeopardise its 
stability and worth. Therefore the House of Commons, by whose 
will the ‘ existing system ’ has its legal existence, and from which 
it derives its privileges, must not venture to do anything lest it 
‘upset’ what it has itself set up! 

Mr. Buxton, who followed Sir Watson Cheyne, said it was ‘a 
charming speech calculated to promote the cause of the British 
Medical Association’—he might have added ‘if not that of 
crippled members of H.M. Forces.’ I admit it was an ingenious 
if not an ingenuous one, and I propose to examine its main con- 
tentions and to criticise its assumptions. If the speech is carefully 
studied, it will be seen that Sir Watson Cheyne obviously aimed 
at impressing four or five points upon the House. First, that every 
good surgeon can do everything the ‘ bone-setter’ does, and do 
it as well or better by virtue of his training; secondly, that the 
whole art of the bone-setter consists in breaking down adhesions ; 
thirdly, that the bone-setter’s methods are dangerous ; fourthly, 
that his successes are inconsistent and haphazard—-that ‘the 
misses are More numerous than the hits’; and, fifthly, that the 
results even when and where obtained are impermanent. 

Now each and all of these contentions and assumptions stand 
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or fall upon the evidence available and adduced. Sir Watson 
Cheyne did not adduce one iota of evidence that could be tested. 
Those who have followed this controversy between the medical 
Faculty and myself know that these five statements are con- 
stantly made in the medical journals, and wherever members of 
the Faculty congregate. But they are never sustained by definite 
veritable facts. Evidence is not forthcoming, though one bold 
member of the Faculty publicly invited any person or persons who 
had suffered from the ministrations of bone-setters to make their 
vases known to him. Although a promise not to divulge names was 
made, no one responded. At least we are justified in concluding 
this, seeing that no cases have been made public. On the contrary 
in the paper in which this futile letter of invitation appeared 
there also appeared week by week over a long period letter after 
letter from persons of rank and intellectual distinction—including 
doctors—who had benefited by the methods employed by me. 
The only responsibility I shoulder is for my own work, and my 
experience justifies me, in as public a manner as is open to me, 
denying on my own behalf the truth of these five contentions. 
I do not doubt there are many bone-setters whose origin conforms 
to Sir Watson Cheyne’s description in his speech, who are 
illiterate, ignorant, careless of study, and only possessed of a 
knack of treating certain cases. Nobody proposes to place these 
rude practitioners in any position of responsibility. Sir Watson 
knew that perfectly, and his reference to these people was only 
meant to weaken the case made on my behalf by Mr. Peto, by 
creating suspicions in the minds of members that possibly my 
origin was similar and my training on the same plane. It is, 
and this is all modesty allows me to say, a gross caricature, and 
the juxtaposition of their cases and claims with my case and 
claim was a gross injustice. Sir Watson knew perfectly well that 
the work I have done, ‘ very good work ’ as he confessed, puts me 
in a place apart, and he ought to have dealt with bone-setting, 
if he wished to discuss it in general, in its highest form, and not 
in its lowest. I deny in the most uncompromising fashion that 
every good surgeon can do everything the bone-setter does, and do 
it better by virtue of his training. I say confidently that surgeons 
cannot do the work I do, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
their training has not given them the knowledge of the manipu- 
lative methods used by me. They are not dealt with in the text- 
books. There is not a single professor in any school of surgery 
in Great Britain who has such a knowledge of them as would 
enable him to impart adequate knowledge of them to his students. 

This claim on behalf of orthodox surgery must be examined 
more closely. Members of the House of Commons hearing Sir 
Watson’s confident assertion may have asked themselves how 
it was that, seeing every good surgeon can do the bone-setter’s 
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work and do it better, the bone-setter survived? It is no sufficient 
answer to reply that only ignorant and easily deceived persons 
resort to him, and run all the risks Sir Watson so grimly hinted 
at in his speech. The clients of the bone-setter, if I may speak 
from my own knowledge, come mainly from strata of society even 
Sir Watson would hesitate to describe as ignorant and easily 
deceived. 

Is it not rather that in a certain class of ceases orthodox surgery 
as practised by the most eminent surgeons utterly and completely 
fails? It may be that the totality of these cases constitutes, as 
Sir Watson in the closing sentence of his speech affirmed, only 
‘one particular and small department of surgery,’ and yet a vast 
amount of human suffering may be the outcome of it, and of 
orthodox surgery’s failure to deal with it. Sir Watson makes 
much of knee cases, and incidentally declares that in the last few 
years he had himself employed manipulative methods ‘ to replace 
loose cartilages, and other surgeons have done the same.’ Sir 
Watson has been in practice nearly thirty years, yet only during 
the last few years has he employed these methods. Why not 
from the beginning of his very distinguished career? Was it 
because he did not know them, had never been taught them in 
the surgical schools, and only late in life learned of them and of 
their value? With ‘the last few years’’ experience of these 
methods he commits himself to a statement which I read with 
amazement. ‘A cartilage once torn from its moorings very 
seldom heals properly and gets back again.’ My experience is 
the exact converse of this, and I speak after having treated many 
thousands of cases during twenty-five years’ practice.. If Sir 
Watson’s experience differs from mine, then I imagine that my 
suspicion is correct, viz. that manipulative methods as he and I 
understand and practise them are totally different things. 

But let me submit evidence on this very class of cases. Mr. 
Peto quoted it as evidence in the House of Commons and Sir 
Watson Cheyne ignored it. It is a letter written by Major 
Wheeler of the 3rd Oxfords dealing with his own case and the 
cases of four brother officers in the same battalion, whose names 
and rank were given by Mr. Peto in his speech. Here they are, 
and the testimony they give can easily be verified. Major 
Debenham, Captain Arnett, Lieutenants Pemberton and Garland. 
Major Wheeler writes : 


It was with the greatest possible pleasure that I read the correspondence 
in your Journal in reference to Mr. Barker’s methods. 

As one of his patients who never ceases to be grateful to him, I would 
ask to be allowed to add my testimony. 

In 1900 as a schoolboy I began to have trouble with my left knee. I 
was told that my internal semi-lunar cartilage had gone. 

From that time onwards I was constantly having trouble with the same 
joint, and in 1903 I had to give up all games which entailed any sudden 
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twist or turn. I could not stretch my leg fully out, and I walked at the 
best of times with a slight limp. My doctor advised me to be content to 
remain as I was, and persuaded me not to undergo an operation for the 
removal of the cartilage, as his experience taught him that the operation 
was rarely successful, and that the risk of being rendered permanently lame 
was great. 

In July 1913, when on a field-day with the Oxford University O0.T.C., I 
slipped on a bough, and my cartilage again ‘went.’ The M.O. in charge 
told me he could do nothing and sent me home, strongly advising me not to 
go to Mr. Barker, when I told him that this was my intention. 

A doctor cousin to whom I went in London also did his best to prevent 
me. I was then so lame that it was impossible for me to walk without’a 
stick, and it was only with much trouble that I could get upstairs. 

Twenty-four hours after my first visit to Mr. Barker he operated in 
the presence of my cousin. I felt no pain, and staggered my cousin by 
being able to run fifty yards up Park Lane for a ’bus immediately on 
leaving Mr. Barker’s house; and when we got home I raced him upstairs. 

The relief was so great that I took all manner of liberties, walking 
five to ten miles every day during the following week. 

Immediately after the operation Mr. Barker explained to me certain 
stamping exercises he wished me to do, but I was so elated that I paid but 
little attention, and through sheer slackness I failed to carry out his 
instructions. 

Thus I did not give Mr. Barker’s treatment a fair chance. Another 
operation put me right, so that in September 1914 I was passed fit, and 
have ever since been on active service with an infantry battalion. Fifteen 
months of this have been in Macedonia. I weigh 144 stone, and as this 
mountainous country is almost devoid of good roads this has been a very 
real test. Actually the joint has become stronger. 

Among the thirty officers of this battalion four others have all been 
successfully operated on by Mr. Barker. All five of us had been to at least 
two different medical practitioners, and not one of them had been able to 
give or even put us in the way of certain relief, so that we oan justly say 
that the five of us owe our ability to be on active service entirely to Mr. 
Barker. 

It is unthinkable that professional prejudice will be so great that your 
efforts will fail to bring about a full investigation of Mr. Barker’s methods. 

Should you fail, no words could express the absolute disgust and pro- 
found contempt of the layman for a ‘learned.’ faculty which, masquerading 
as the servants of humanity, surpass in arrogance, ignorance, and cant any 
act of any Trades Union or Guild of the ‘non-learned’ classes, whose 
organisations have the frankness to admit their real aims. 


I submit this evidence throws strong doubt upon Sir Wafson’s 
contentions and assumptions. Here are five gentlemen whose 
positions enabled them to command the best surgical aid in the 
land, who after prolonged treatment by numerous surgeons only 
find relief at the hand of the undiplomaed manipulative practi- 
tioner. If every good surgeon can do what the despised bone- 
setter does, how did it happen that these five gentlemen should 
all fail to find one surgeon capable of giving relief? Anybody 
save a hopelessly prejudiced professional man would instinctively 
conclude that good surgeons and even eminent surgeons do not 
know and therefore cannot employ the effective manipulative 
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methods which enabled me to make these men once more capable 
members of our fighting forces. Further, does not this letter 
dispose of his contention as to the inconsistency and impermanence 
of the results of these methods in knee cases? 

But if this evidence is not conclusive let me add other evidence 
which enormously strengthens Major Wheeler’s testimony. Knee 
cases of the kind Sir Watson dilated upon are the commonest of 
all accidents in sporting circles, especially in football. This 
sport as played in recent years has been highly organised and the 
teams of prominent clubs have been nursed to a degree unimagin- 
able to outsiders. An accident to a crack player might jeopardise 
the future of the club for a season. Therefore managers looked 
after an unfortunate player with a quite paternal care. They 
learned where there was effective aid to be obtained for any player 
needing it. It was their business to know it. Let me submit a 
letter which appeared in the Medical Press and Circular (Dec. 27, 
1916). It is from the manager of a prominent football club and 
speaks for itself. 

To THE Eprror or I'he Medical Press und Circular. 


Srz,—You are to be congratulated upon opening your columns to a dis- 
cussion of manipulative surgery, and particularly for allowing evidence 
to be given by lay witnesses as well as professional men. As manager of 
an important football club, I hope you will permit me to give my experi- 
ence, for the rapid and permanent restoration to fitness of our injured men 
is, of course, a matter of the greatest moment. 

Nearly eight years ago I took one of the best-known players in the 
country to Mr. Barker, suffering from a displaced knee cartilage, as months 
of treatment from our best surgeons had produced no definite result, and 
apparently his days as a well-known athlete were over. Mr. Barker had 
the man put under the influence of an anwsthetic and performed a manipu- 
lative operation, removing in a few minutes the difficulty which had refused 
to respond to ordinary surgical treatment after a long trial. 

Two years after this and six from the present date, I took another 
player to Mr. Barker. He was at once operated upon in the same way as 
before, and with the same immediate and perfect result. After the slight 
tenderness following the treatment had subsided, the man at once went 
into training, and has played football ever since—if anything, even better 
than before. 

Three years ago I took my third case to Mr. Barker—again for a dis- 
placement of knee cartilage. The patient was quite lame. The usual 
operation was once more performed under gas—a proceeding occupying only 
a few minutes—and the young fellow walked out of Mr. Barker’s house 
twenty minutes later without a limp! In a very short time he was able 
to return to his position in the football field, and has not had any trouble 
since. The doctors had averred that he would never be able to play again, 
and that he would have to wear a mechanical appliance to support his leg. 

Over and over again I was assured that Mr. Barker’s operation could 
have no lasting effect, and that the cartilages would come out again. I 
could not help thinking that even if this were true, a temporary result was 
better than no result at all. But these cases have stood the test of time as 
well as that most strenuous test of all—the playing of English League 
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football. Why not let our military and naval athletes have the same 
benefits? I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A Layman ConvINcED By PRacTicaL EXPERIENCE. 

‘ Months of treatment from our best surgeons produced no 
definite results. . . . Mr. Barker, in a few minutes, removed 
the difficulty which had refused to respond to the ordinary 
surgical treatment after a long trial. . . .These cases have stood 
the test of time as well as that most strenuous test of all—the 
playing of English League football.” Sir Watson surely knew 
of the existence of this evidence, and yet in the House of Commons 
he chose to ignore it, and presuming upon members’ ignorance 
of it went on to discuss ‘ bone-setting in general’ in terms which, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, were only justified if this 
evidence did not exist or if he was not aware of it. It makes short 
work of both the contentions and assumptions put forward by 
the representatives of the medical Faculty in the House. 

It may be retorted that these witnesses are merely laymen 
who might easily have been impressed by cases which did not 
demand very much skill for successful treatment. Let the retort 
pass for the moment. Here is the evidence of a member of the 
medical Faculty. Here we have the trained man speaking. Dr. 
Herbert Terry writing in the Medical Press says : 


To tHe Eprtor or The Medical Prees and Circular. 


Srz,—A good deal has been written about the above subject. May I 
give the result of a little investigation I made for my own satisfaction, 
resulting in a change of opinion? 

I must confess that I formerly entertained a prejudice against Mr. 
H. A. Barker. But five or six years ago a friend, but not my patient, 
suffered from a displaced semi-lunar cartilage. I had given him a lift 
when he was too lame to cycle to keep an appointment in a neighbouring 
parish. His knee-joint was distended with fluid. He had had many 
attacks over some years. One day I heard that he had been to Mr. Barker 
and that he was quite well, and I know he has remained so ever since. 

Shortly after, a patient of mine, a boy at a public school, was also lame 
from a displaced semi-lunar cartilage. He was treated at school, but 
made no progress. His father knew the vicar of whom I have spoken, and 
took the boy to see Mr. Barker. He told me that immediately after the 
manipulative operation under gas, the boy was quite well and able to per- 
form any movement in comfort. I know that he remains well four or five 
years after. 

In December 1914 a man came to me with a displaced semi-lunar carti- 
lage and synovitis. Several weeks’ rest only resulted in a slightly flexed 
knee, painful in walking. Forcible hyper-extension and flexion to break 
adhesions did no good. He then went to one of the foremost orthopaedic 
surgeons, who told him that he had a displaced cartilage, and advised its 
removal. 

The two previous cases had rather shaken my above-mentioned pre- 
judice, and I asked if he would like to see Mr. Barker; he consented, and 
I accompanied him. I saw Mr. Barker perform his manipulative opera- 
tion under an anaesthetic, during which certain adhesions broke down, but 
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also something more. The cartilage was effectively replaced by a methodi- 
cal series of rapid movements. Some synovitis followed, but he was ready 
for work in about three weeks, and remains well to the present day. (He 
happens to be seeing me now for another complaint. ) 

On the other hand, I know of four cases at least in which removal of 
the cartilage performed by eminent surgeons has not led to a perfect result. 

One man operated upon while training in the Yeomanry was discharged 
unfit for service on account of pain and weakness in the knee. 

Another, an officer in a Lancer regiment, is unable to serve because hard 
riding causes synovitis. 

Another could never play football as well after operation. 

Another who came from China to have his cartilage. removed was lame 
for three months afterwards, and was not well when he returned. The 
cases were not complicated by sepsis. 

In a large number of cases the removal of the cartilage leads certainly 
to a great improvement in the patient’s condition, but not to a perfect 
functional result. In the cases I have mentioned no fault could be found 
with the manner in which the operation was performed, on account of the 
standing of the surgeons who operated. If the technique is not perfect, 
of course all sorts of things may happen. 

Mr. Barker’s method seems to have the following advantages over the 
operation of opening the knee-joint and removal of the cartilage: 

(a) The procedure takes only five to ten minutes. 

(b) There is no confinement to bed. 

(c) The period of recovery is shorter; it may be immediate. 

(d@) And, most important, the functional result is better. 

Judging from my own small personal experience, this method is a great 
advance on anything generally known or taught in the profession. Ought 
we not to have the matter properly investigated, so that the general public, 
and especially many men who, at this time, are prevented from serving in 
the War, may have the advantage of this better method of treatment by 
the only means possible—the dissemination of the knowledge of its technique 
throughout the profession ? 

If one is faithful to the scientific spirit, one ought to acknowledge the 


truth when one sees it.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Hersert TERRY. 


Comment on this is superfluous. In the light of this clear 
testimony Sir Watson’s speech with its assumptions is seen in 
its proper character—an attempt to confuse the issue raised in 
the House, not an attempt to answer a case which, based upon 
solid evidence, was unanswerable. 

Sir Watson Cheyne tried to show that manipulative methods 
were inadequate, and that in certain cases a cutting operation was 
unavoidable. For most of the cases Sir Watson was dis- 
cussing I have no hesitation in affirming the contrary. Surgeons, 
too, are coming round to this precise opinion. A correspondent 
of the Medical Press, in its issue of January 10, 1917, who signed 
himself ‘‘ F.R.C.S. Eng.’’ wrote : 


To tHe Eprror or The Medical Press and Circular. 


S1r,—I would like to add my testimony to the efficacy of Mr. Barker’s 
treatment of certain injuries of the knee. Some months ago I sent him 
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as a patient a young man who had been sent back from France with a 
chronic affection of that joint which resisted all the efforts of the Army 
surgeons to cure it. Mr. Barker succeeded, and that young man returned 
to full duty, did a stiff course of training, and has now taken a commission 
in an infantry regiment, and, I believe, is now at the Front again... . 
On the other hand, during my employment as a humble regimental medical 
officer, I have during the last two years been much impressed by the unsatis- 
factory results following the operation of excision of the semi-lunar carti- 
lage. I have personally observed the results in eight cases. In only three 
of these has the sequel been entirely satisfactory. In the remaining five 
the results have been the reverse of good, while in two of them the patients, 
after the lapse of several months, are still unable to walk more than a mile 
with any ease. In none of these five cases was there any serious suppura- 
tion ; in fact, only in one was there any suppuration at all. 

All these five operations were performed by surgeons of good standing 
and reputation. Nor does my experience, which is obviously confined to 
a small number of cases, appear to be exceptional, for about six months 
ago the Army Council issued an instruction in which they included this 
operation among a number of others which they advised regimental 
medical officers not to recommend to men under their care, on the ground 
that the results therefrom did not often make the men fit within a reason- 
able time. : 

I refrain from signing my name, because I do not know in what spirit 
the medical authorities of the Army would regard these observations; but 
I am quite willing to give anybody the details of these cases in confidence.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, F.R.C.S. Eng. 


Commenting upon this very frank expression of surgical 
opinion, another F.R.C.S. in the next week’s issue of the Medical 
Press (January 17, 1917) said: ‘With regard to your corre- 
spondent’s comments upon the operative treatment of loose 
cartilages, I cordially agree with them, and on another occasion 
I shall have more to say on the subject.’ 

Corroborating this evidence, I subjoin the letter of Dr. C. M. 
Wheeler which appeared in the Medical Press on January 31, 
1917: 


To tHe Eprtor or The Medical Press and Caveat: 


Srz,—As a doctor, may I state my experience? Over two years ago I 
injured my knee. I consulted the most up-to-date practitioner in the town 
I was staying in, but obtained no relief. I then went to a well-equipped 
hospital, where, on the advice of its leading surgeon, I had two or three 
months’ ionisation. There was still no permanent improvement. After 
this, oe of the most eminent orthopaedic surgeons in England was con- 
sulted. He recommended massage, hot-air baths, manipulation, etc., but 
all to no effect. Finally, I came to London, and, as six orthodox practi- 
tioners, including myself, had been unable to cure the knee, I decided to 
consult Mr. Barker. This gentleman found a deranged knee cartilage, and 
performed a manipulative operation under gas. In about a fortnight from 
the date of the operation I was able even to hop on the foot of the affected 
leg.... That Mr. Barker gets a perfect and permanent result in these cases 
_when they have been condemned as incurable except through a cutting 
operation is a fact now too well established to refute.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, C. M. Wueeter, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Edin. 
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As Sir Watson specially directed attention to cases of displaced” 
knee cartilages, I have confined myself to this type of case, but a 
reference to recent issues of medical papers will furnish him with 
evidence of a similar cogent nature regarding many other joints in 
the human anatomy which I have treated. 

Sir Watson hints at the tragedies which may happen through 
a visit to a bone-setter. Has he ever thought of the tragedies 
that have occurred through patients not visiting a bone-setter? 
Is it not a tragedy that people should be left lame, in pain, 
enduring inconvenience for years, going from one famous surgeon 
fo another without finding relief, when relief can be afforded, 
often in a few minutes, by manipulative operations? I come 
across such cases literally every hour of my working life, and 
find their troubles yield almost invariably to treatment by my 
methods. Sir Watson gives no facts to support his contentions ; 
may I adduce evidence to support mine? 

Some time ago a young engineer came to me utterly and 
permanently crippled. I asked him what had happened, and he 
said he had had an operation performed on his knee for a damaged 
cartilage. He was an amateur runner, and often when running 
his knee gave a ‘click ’ and temporarily lamed him. In a short 
time the joint appeared to be all right again. The trouble was 
slight, but he thought he would like to see a surgeon. He did 
so, and was advised to have an operation, being assured that 
he would be out of the nursing home in about three weeks. He 
asked if there was any danger, and was assured there was none. 
He underwent the operation, was months in bed, during which 
time his life was despaired of, was turned out a helpless cripple, to 
find he could no longer fulfil his professional duties, and could 
barely earn a living. Before the operation he could both walk 
and run. After the operation he could only hobble along with 
a bent and stiff leg and a distressing limp. Here. was certainly 
a case of recurrent dislocation of the cartilage of the knee which 
could, without a doubt, have been remedied by manipulation in 
a few minutes. The operator who attended him so disastrously 
was one of the most distinguished in London. 

Tragedies? Here is another case. A man called to see me 
with a perfectly rigid knee which was, of course, a source of the 
greatest inconvenience to him. Some months before, he had 
displaced his knee cartilage, and.as it did not yield to local 
treatment he saw a specialist, who advised its excision. 
Arthrotomy was performed, but to his horror on recovering from 
the anaesthesia he discovered that the wrong knee had been 
operated upon—the one which had never had anything the matter 
with it at all. Of course, it was an accident to which anyone was 


liable! But the point is that the operation for removal of cartilage 
3D2 
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even on the perfectly sound limb resulted in a stiff leg for life. 
Was not this a tragedy—especially when one knows, as I do, that 
a manipulative operation would have averted it? 

Recently a young girl was brought to me by her mother. She 
said her daughter had been ‘put under chloroform and subjected 
to manipulation by a surgeon—one of world-renowned eminence 
—for derangement of knee cartilage. The morning after the 
operation it was found that the cartilage was still out, and the 
surgeon then averred that manipulation could not restore the 
joint, and a cutting operation might have to take place, as he did 
not think anything else could cure it. I at once advised the 
mother not to submit to this procedure, and, under nitrous oxide 
anaesthesia, I replaced the cartilage next morning in a few minutes. 
The girl can now play hockey or any other strenuous game with 
impunity. I mention this case to show that, although attempted 
by one of the most famous and skilled surgeons in Europe, a 
manipulative operation as he understood it under chloroform and 
with prolonged effort failed, whilst the methods I employ under 
gas succeeded in a few minutes. 

Sir Watson duly unearthed the old bogey of the danger, 
uncertainty and impermanent results of ‘ bone-setting.’ I admit 
that bone-setting, as practised by those surgeons who have in 
‘ the last few years,’ as Sir Watson confessed, attempted to employ 
manipulative methods without having first mastered them, may 
be dangerous and uncertain and impermanent in any results 
obtained. But in practised and experienced hands I say they 
are absolutely safe—in fact, that there is no system of surgery 
which is safer and more certain. I am no prophet, but I frankly 
affirm that the next generation of scientific surgeons will reflect 
with amazement on the opinions and attitude of their professional 
fathers. I unhesitatingly affirm the ignorance of those methods 
not merely of the average practitioner, but of those who occupy 
the front rank in the profession. I appeal to the evidence of medical 
men who speak from knowledge of my work. I appeal to the 
verifiable facts as given by them in their own professional journals. 

Sir Watson Cheyne specifically emphasises the danger of 
manipulation as applied to tuberculous joints. I am convinced 
that tubercular trouble is encouraged by wrongful immobilisation, 
and by leaving joint injuries untreated by manipulation, when 
manipulative treatment properly applied would cure them. It is 
not the bone-setter who causes tubercular trouble by his mani- 
pulation, but the surgeon who does not employ it when it should 
be employed. Mr. R. H. A. Whitelocke, F.R.C.S.Eng., M.D., 
M.C.Edin., Lecturer in Surgery at Oxford University, says : 


The writer for over eighteen years has never had occasion to use a 
splint, and he firmly believes that sprains will do better if they are left 
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alone without any special treatment, than when they are subjected to pro- 
longed fixation. The bugbears ‘ inflammation’ and the ‘dread of tuber- 
culosis’ would seem to haunt the minds of some as if they were veritable 
demons. One need hardly point out that in the absence of local tempera- 
ture such fears are unfounded. 


How often have I pointed out this during the twenty-five 
years of my experience, and how often have I been reviled for 
my pains ! 

I do not know what the osteopaths will think when they 
read that Sir Watson Cheyne has publicly declared that dis- 
locations of the vertebrae ‘do not occur,’ but I must remind him 
that so long ago as 1872 Erichsen wrote, ‘ There are a sufficient 
number of instances of dislocation of the spine to prove that these 
accidents may happen,’ whilst one of the highest modern surgical 
authorities—Rosswell Park—has asserted that ‘a limited pro- 
portion of serious injuries to the spine consist of dislocation of 
some of its component parts.’ 

Finally, a word or two on a question which obviously troubles 
Sir Watson Cheyne. He recognises my ‘ very good work,’ and 
is willing, apparently, to approve of something being done to 
secure for me an opportunity of aiding our crippled soldiers. But 
he does not see how any door can be opened to me which is not 
also free to others—to ‘ the bone-setters,’ whom he describes in 
such unflattering terms. Rather than open any door to them 
he would lock, bar and bolt it in my face. Is that really the 
alternative? I desire to be reasonable even in the hour when 
most of the case I have fought for years has been acknowledged. 
I ask, and I hope Sir Watson Cheyne will vouchsafe me an 
answer, has not a prima facie case been established already on my 
behalf? The able and broad-minded Editor of the Medical 
Press, Dr. Leonard Williams of Harley Street, summing up a 
three months’ discussion in his columns, declared (Feb. 14, 1917) 
that 

On this point there can (in Mr. H. A. Barker’s case) be no manner of 
doubt. The witnesses who have testified in our columns, among whom are 
surgeons of the greatest distinction, constitute a weight and volume of 
evidence which it is quite impossible to cast aside. 


He also declared that 


the testimony in Mr. Barker’s favour is quite overwhelming. An appre- 
ciable portion of that testimony came from correspondents writing above 
@ pseudonym, and, if we were at liberty to divulge the names of some of 
them, our readers would be even more impressed by the testimony than is 
doubtless the case at present. 


What I want to ask Sir Watson Cheyne, and those for whom 
he speaks, is whether in face of this medical testimony to the 
actual worth of the methods I use, he will not take active steps 
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to secure at least that professional and scientific investigation 1 
have asked for. I pledge myself to further, to the utmost of 
my power, any investigation which can secure a verdict final and 
conclusive of the whole controversy. I ask this in the interests, 
imperative and urgent, of our disabled soldiers. But I ask it 
also in the interests of future generations of students. 

The medical practitioners of England include many men of 
candid mind, who, being superior to that hide-bound profession- 
alism which restricts the rest, have examined this matter for 
themselves, but the great majority agree in refusing to look 
into it, and in the absurd pretence that they know all about 
it. The stubborn fact remains. The orthodox surgeon, in 
certain cases, inflicts lameness, perpetuates lameness, or leaves 
lameness lame. The manipulative surgeon cures it. Science 
denounces him as a quack, but a word of abuse is of little conse- 
quence to either patient or healer. The only question which 
weighs so much as a scruple in the scale is this: Which of the 
two contestants in the quarrel secures the better result in the 
removal of suffering? If the so-called Quack is surer, safer and 
quicker than the Man of Science, there is a reason for it. He 
has found out something which the Man of Science does not know, 
and the sooner the Man of Science takes the trouble to find out 
what that something is, the sooner he will justify the claim to 
his title. 

What is any Science—apart from mathematics—but a result 
of empiricism? Somebody finds out something, and experiments 
on it, and perfects it. Heisan empiric. Science denounces him, 
hunts him, disdains him, refuses to look at him, until he has 
achieved his triumph, and then incorporates him and his discovery. 
It is the great common-sense of the world which decides ; and: the 
world’s common-sense is the offspring of Experience. I make my 
appeal to Experience, and to her offspring, in the full and perfect 
assurance that if I am permitted to live out the allotted span 
of human life I shall see the principles of manipulative surgery 
accepted by every medical school, and taught there under 
competent professors. ‘That is my hope. 

And I venture to add, that, if in place of the thousands of 
instances I can bring to bear upon my argument, I could adduce 
but one solitary and single cure which it is outside the power of 
the current practitioner to bring about, it is the plain duty of the 
Medical Association to watch and learn my methods. An arrogant 
isolation can do nothing either to expose charlatanism or to 
promote the cause of Science. 

H. A. BARKER. 





A VERY INVISIBLE GOD 


Scene. The Gardens of St. Barnabas’ College, Oxford, during the 
Summer Vacation—A meeting of the Fellows has just been held. 


Speakers. 1. The Reverend the Dean. ([Dean.] 
2. The Junior Fellow—Lieut. on 
short leave from the Front. [J.F.] 
3. An elderly Barrister from London. [K.C.]} 


J.F. Oh! Mr. Dean, you cannot imagine how blessed is the 
peace we find here : it is like a glimpse of Heaven after the Hell 
in which we live out there. ‘The dreaming spires ’ rising out of 
the foliage, the luscious lawn here, ‘ the murmur of innumerable 
bees’ over there, seem to raise the soul into Paradise. 

Dean. Yes! my dear boy, those horrors in France, I am sure, 
must bring home to you what we used to tell you of Church, and 
Prayer, and God. 

J.F. Not of the old Church at all, nor of its Collects and 
Creeds! War, Desolation, Death, transform all the values. We 
look up from our Hell sometimes when the barrage ceases, and 
we see a new Heaven—another God. We have time to think it 
out when we are resting in reserve. In one or two wakeful nights 
we think more than in ten humdrum years. A friend sent me out 
Wells’ new book. My conversion to the new Gospel took place 
in a single night. ‘I found God’ there and then, as Wells says 
you do! ‘Suddenly God came,’ to use his words. We have 
chucked all those Athanasian conundrums. I say my prayers now 
to the Invisible God of our premier novelist. 

K.C. Why ‘drag in’ God, as Jemmy Whistler used to say 
about Velasquez? 

Dean. I made a point of reading the book, for I knew it would 
run like a dirty French novel among our young men here. They 
get hold of a new religion every term—at least a new phase of old 
beliefs, just as they take to the last new collar. Now tell me, if 
you reject our Creeds, what do you mean by God? 

J.F. Certainly not the Infinite, Almighty, Creator! Our new 
God is ‘ a personal and intimate God,’ Wells says. He gets inside 

171 
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you ; you feel Him there. ‘ What of me is identified with God is 
God,’ as the author says of himself. 

K.C. Can you tell us what member of H. G. W.’s organism is 
actually Divinity? Your King may be very Invisible, but He 
seems to be quite tangible. Can we feel Him under your ribs? 
Give me your arm, old boy, and let me pinch your side. By Jove, 
I feel the shock of Him, as from an electric battery 

J.F. Now, none of your Old Bailey chaff! Just read what 
Wells says about the Bar. My dear Mr. Dean, I remember in 
your lectures on Plato, how Socrates had a daemon, or ‘ genius,’ 
which inspired him with truth. The Invisible King is the 
* genius ’ which inspires us with virtue and truth. 

Dean. How do you know that He inspires you with virtue or 
truth? It may be an evil spirit that inspires vice and falsehood. 
You have no Bible, no Church, no system of Morals, no evidence 
of what isright or wrong. You say, you ‘find God,’ ‘ God comes,’ 
you feel Him inside you. If so, each person is the sole judge of 
his, or her, sensations, desires, appetites. Instead of ‘God the 
Invisible King,’ who I trust in Heaven is truly your King, my son, 
with another Wellsite it might be—Satan the Invisible Devil who 
gets inside him—not a daimon but a cacodaimon. 

K.C. Yes! or say, X. the Invisible N., or, Zadkiel, the In- 
visible Spook! That is what those spiritualist rascals tell their 
dupes: they have other-world communications from invisible 
powers. And why, King? We thought Wells was a hot Re- 
publican and proposed in The Times the Red Republic! TI ask 
you again—why drag in God? All that you can tell us is that 
you feel an impulse, a sensation, an itch. How do you know that 
it comes from any source but your own excited ganglia? The itch 
inside some men is not always very virtuous. Why call it God? 

J.F. You do not surely mean to call Wells an atheist. If 
ever a man showed how vehemently he repudiated the accusation— 
you should really turn to his book and you will see the Sacred 
Name on every page. Is that not enough? 

K.C. Enough? Why, it is too much! Not only is the 
‘Sacred Name’ as you call it the head-line of every other page, 
but on every page of the text there are five or six more. 

J.F. A great man once spelt God with a g. We take care to 
keep clear of that. 

K.C. You carry it to the other extreme. I noticed that one 
page of Wells’ book has no less than twelve Gods in twenty-two 
lines. One would think you were Polytheists ! 

J.F. It proves we are not atheists—the essential condition of 
a new religion. 

K.C. Methinks your new St. Paul ‘ doth protest too much.’ 
Yet, he sneers at the unscientific Salvationists who, he says, ‘ shout 
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about God.’ Why, all General Booth’s drums and pipes never 
did such ‘ shouting about God.’ In those two hundred pages there 
must be more than one thousand ‘Gods.’ Indeed, I wonder that 
the printers did not run short of big G.s. Your King may be in- 
visible, but he is not inaudible, for every page proclaims his 
Divinity, as the hymn says, like ‘ the starry firmament on high.’ 

J.F¥. The true test of a religion is in the profuse appeal to the 
Sacred Name. As Wells says—‘ Agnostics and Atheists have got 
God, but they do not name him.’ Our point is that we name 
him. 

K.C. Yes! as the priests of Baal shouted out ‘ Baal!’ a whole 
day : but nothing came of it. Baal did not ‘come.’ If Agnostics 
and Atheists ‘have got God’ without naming him, what is gained 
by naming him? Is it like the Speaker ‘naming’ an M.P.? 
One would think the only use of naming is to save your face with 
the public. 

DgAN. I will not listen to more profane and unprofitable jest- 
ing. All this is very sad—very painful tome. If you, my dear ' 
young friend, are serious and find peace, as you tell me, in this 
new form of worship, you who stand hourly in presence of the 
Eternal Judgment Seat of your Creator, tell me frankly what do 
you understand by God? Do you mean the Almighty, Infinite, 
All-wise, All-righteous Author of Man and all things in the 
Universe? 

J.F. Science teaches us that we can know nothing about the 
origin of the Universe. Philosophy teaches us that all such terms 
as the Absolute, the Infinite, the Omnipotent, the Eternal, are 
figments of Schoolmen, metaphysical conundrums. 

Dean. Do you mean that the Being whom you call your God 
is not the Maker of this world and of all things that are or ever 
were? 

J.F. Certainly not! How can we, children of modern science, 
whose whole knowledge is derived exclusively from experience, 
from the immutable Laws of Nature, we who have got rid of our 
juvenile teaching about Scriptures and Inspirations—how can we 
pretend to know anything about the Origin of the Universe, much 
less about its fancied Creator? We go entirely with Agnostics 
so far. We do not go at all with Atheists, who boast that they 
know there is no God. 

K.C. Well! that is the splendid epigram of Auguste Comte 
—‘ Atheists are the most irrational of all metaphysicians.’ They 
dogmatically assert a negative about an unproveable hypothesis, 
as to which rational thought can tell us nothing one way or the 
other. Surely this is your position too? 

J.F. Yes! so I understand Wells to mean. 
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K.C. He has certainly got that basic idea out of Comte, whom 
he has evidently studied—but takes care not to name. 

Dean. But, my dear young friend, as you look up in some 
starry night from the trenches and see the thousand millions of 
worlds above, into which a shell may transport your soul in an 
instant, do you really think they made themselves, or that they 
came by chance? Do you not imagine that some Power formed 
and rules them? 

J.F. No doubt there is some Force, some Energy, some 
Primum Mobile, 

Dean. What do you call it, if it be not your God? 

J.F. Wells calls it the Veiled Being. 

Dean. Do you mean a Person? 

J.F. How can we say whether it be He, It, or They? 
Nothing comes out of the impenetrable Veil. 

Dean. And the Veiled Being is neither Almighty, nor All-wise, 
nor All-good ? 

J.F. How can we say anything of a Something of which we 
know nothing? 

Dean. And you neither fear nor love the Veiled Being, nor ask 
from It a blessing, nor adore Its majesty, mightiness, and 
goodness ? 

J.F. Certainly not! The world—Europe to-day—to say 
nothing of Conflagrations in the Universe—reveal hideous waste, 
chaos, horrors, and enormities, for which we cannot think a good, 
just, and Almighty Being could make himself responsible. [If all 
this have a conscious Author, he is no friend to Man. 

Dean. The Veiled Being is not your God then? 

J.F. God forbid! Our God ‘is a personal intimate God— 
friendly, humane, just, moral, progressive—an altogether human 
and social God.’ 

Dean. Then you seem to have at least two Gods—one a Person 
—the other a Force, an unintelligible and cryptic Thing, like 
electricity. You fling aside the Trinity of Christians and embrace 
a sort of Dualism of the Manichees. The Creed says—‘ And yet 
there are not three Gods.” The Three Persons are one. But the 
Veiled Being and the Invisible King are so utterly disparate—one 
a Person and intimate, the other an impenetrable Thing—that you 
recognise two Supreme Beings, of whom only one is God. 

K.C. I knew a man at Lincoln’s Inn who was asked if he 
believed in a Third Person of the Trinity. He said he thought 
‘there might be a sort of a something’ of the kind. All that you 
Wellsites seem to know of the Veiled Being is that it is ‘ a sort 
of a something ’—a sort of God—a nameless Entity—a possible 
but anonymous Creator—with some kind of mysterious relations 
to the named personality of your ‘ intimate God ’—together they 
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make a kind of Hyde and Jekyll—and the inscrutable One is the 
‘inexorable Jorkins’ of David Copperfield. 

Dean. Pray let us have no more idle jesting. This is awfully 
serious to our young soldier, even if the Counsellor is incorrigible. 
My dear friend, tell me what attributes you assign to the Being 
you name as your God and King. Has he not infinite Power, 
Goodness, Justice? 

J.F. Power, Goodness, Justice—yes! But infinity is a phrase 
of ‘ metaphysical nonsense.’ And we don’t specify attributes in 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Dean. Do you mean that God is ‘a finite God ’—limited in 
power, and of restricted benevolence, purity, righteousness ? 

J.F. Whatever may be his greatness and goodness, he is not 
Master of the Universe, has no ideal Perfection. He is as the 
Creed says of Jesus ‘ very God and very Man ’—human—relative 
to Man and to this Earth; he has to do the best he can under the 
circumstances, as all of us have to do. 

K.C. Well! that is exactly what Comte said of Humanity— 
which relatively to Man and to men was Providence, and relatively 
to this Earth and the creatures in it is the Supreme Being—nihil 
majus aut secundum. 

Dean. You call your King ‘a finite God.’ But a finite Being 
must be limited—subordinate—subject to pressure which he is 
unable to overcome. Who—or What exercises that pressure on 
Him? 

J.F. Well, I suppose the Veiled Being does. 

Dean. Then your invisible King must be a minor or secondary 
God—a sort of Archangel Gabriel, one under the orders of the 
real Supreme. The God of your dreams then is a subject Power 
under the dominion of a Veiled Being of whom you say you know 
nothing. The Supreme Power in the Universe, as Agnostics 
admit, may be good to men or bad, might even be the Evil Prin- 
ciple of Oriental mythology. Your King might find himself 
forced into acts that he could not approve or control. 

J.F. I fear that is what is happening now in France and all 
over Europe. Our King is not responsible for these horrors, as 
your Almighty Providence who rules the world must be respon- 
sible. The Bible tells you that not a sparrow falls unless by his 
will. Does he will the fall of all those millions in Europe and 
Asia? We avoid that dilemma of the old Theology. 

Dean. Your King is not your Providence then? 

J.F. No! How could he be, unless he were Almighty? Our 
King does not practise any magic—no legerdemain—no ‘ signs and 
wonders.’ 

Dean. You mean he is unable to work miracles—cannot sus- 
pend the Laws of Nature—as the Creeds assume for the Virgin 
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Birth—the Resurrection—the Ascension in the body of our 
Saviour into Heaven. 

J.F. Oh! all that surely is ‘a back number,’ as they say of 
serial novels. Wells is a first-class man of science—took degrees 
in the Physical Science exams. He is the last man to listen to 
old myths about a miraculous anything. 

K.C. Your Invisible King certainly is no ‘back number.’ 
Your new God is ‘a good seller,’ as publishers put it in their 
advertisements. 

Dean. A truce to your gibes, my learned friend! I want to 
ask the young convert if the Divine King he worships is like or 
unlike to the meek, submissive, patient Jesus who endured upon 
the Cross agony for Man’s sake, without an effort to free his limbs 
from torment? 

J.F. Our King is quite unlike the mild martyr who preached 
the Sermon on the Mount. ‘It is not by suffering that God con- 
quers death, but by fighting,’ as Wells puts it. Our King is a 
militant God, a hard-hitter, ‘ a rebel’ like Prometheus—does not 
take it ‘lying down ’ at all. 

K.C. He seems to be a copy of the Kaiser’s ‘ Good old German 
God.’ I trust that he is himself a clean fighter. 

Dean. Alas! one fighting for dear life too often does things he 
regrets to have done. If your God revels in ‘ the surpassing glory 
of the struggle and the inflexible will to live and prevail,’ as Wells 
describes it, might he not be beaten in the battle, I suppose with 
the Veiled Being and his demons ; and then his worshippers would 
be left adoring a King who was prostrate and helpless—a victim 
to Satan? 

K.C. Rather, I would say that your King is an under-study 
of his Satanic Majesty! Those are almost the words of Milton’s 
Satan in the infernal Council. Perhaps, Nietzsche’s Super-man 
is your idea of God? 

J.F. No doubt Wells has borrowed a good deal from Zara- 
thustra, which is going strong in war-time. Of course, having 
got free of Gospel, Creed, and Church, we don’t go about like 
Salvation lasses singing hymns to ‘ Blessed Jesus, meek and 
mild ’—much less, like nuns in a convent, do we invoke the Virgin 
Mother and her babe. The new religion is one for men—fighting, 
ardent, hot-blooded, men of action. Our God is ‘ a rebel, unfilial, 
militant.’ He is Courage—he is Youth—he is Love, manly, not 
sentimental Love. That is why he appeals so keenly now to us 
at the Front, where Courage, Youth, and Love are having a real 
high time of glory and joy. 

K.C. Oh! you reply to the Hun’s Hymn of Hate with a Hymn 
of Love—eh? 

Dean. My dear young man, all this is simply painful to me. 
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If this is what war breeds in our fighting men, its moral evils 
are even worse than its physical horrors. You say your God is 
Love, do you mean the same as what the Gospel means—God so 
loved man that he gave his only son to redeem him? Do you 
love God as Christians do? 

J.F. Well! Hestands by us and we stand by him. By Love 
we mean standing by one’s mate, one’s girl, our captain, our 
regiment, our country. We don’t mean any mystical exaltation 
of the spirit, as the old hermits and nuns fancied they had rap- 
turous yearnings towards Christ and Mary. The Invisible King 
within us stirs one like the silent signal to go over the top. 

Dean. But how do you know that he stirs you to do what is 
right? He may stir you to do your duty as a soldier—that is the 
ordinary virtue of manliness and patriotism, in which no invisible 
king is wanted at all. But as you now have thrown away Gospel, 
Prayer-book, Psalm—and have no sacred volume—not even a 
Koran or a Zendavesta—have not even an authorised code of 
Morals, you have nothing but your own impulses to guide you. 

J.F. What else do we need? 

DEAN. Inward impulses are most elusive and deceptive. Some- 
times they are violently evil. I trust yours are all good. But 
many of your comrades out there and many more at home here 
have abominable impulses about which they deceive them- 
selves, but which they cannot resist. Do they come from the 
Invisible King, or how do you think they come? 

J.F. Oh! I suppose there is some sort of Devil somewhere. 

K.C. So now you have worked back to a Trinity of Gods! 
The Veiled Being first : the Invisible King second : and a possible 
Devil a bad third ! 

DEAN. You said just now that your Invisible King was Love. 
Unhappily in these awful times, the word Love has been used 
out there and at home to cover very terrible forms of vice. What 
is the law of your God about sexual vice, about fidelity in 
marriage, about adultery and seduction? 

J.F. Pray don’t imagine that the Invisible King is a ‘ sexual 
God.’ He is neither male, female, nor neuter. Sex is a matter 
quite outside the idea of Godhead. No doubt, the Christian God 
is ‘a sex-God.’ Wells says as much. Monks could talk of the 
Son begotten of the Father, and Mary with child by the Holy 
Ghost. We have nothing to do with all that family nonsense. 
Sexual things are not to us sacred things as they are to the 
Churches. ‘God is not directly concerned with the relations of 
men and women,’ as Wells very naturally says. 

Dean. And do you mean that in your religion marriage has 
no sanctity—no binding force in the eyes of your God? 

J.F. No! we cannot endure any ‘sexual taboos,’ any merit 
in virginity of man or woman. We will not allow irrevocable 
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engagements between man and woman. The law of liberty and 
individuality forbids it. We intend to reform what they call the 
Marriage Laws, to recognise free cohabitation between a man and 
@ woman so long as both are willing to continue together. But 
all that is a matter for the public and for Parliaments. The 
Invisible King has something to do without interfering in open 
questions of elective affinities between the sexes. 

Dean. And if the Invisible King stirs one partner—say the 
man—to break off the union, and the other partner—say the 
woman—cannot bear this, what then? 

J.F. That is matter for law, convention, society—not for 
religion. ‘The religious passion about sexual things is a barbaric 
inheritance,’ as Wells says. 

Dean. Oh! this is more dreadful than anything I had feared. 
Your Free Love as an anti-religious passion is a truly ‘barbaric 
inheritance ’ from the worst licence of later Greco-Roman times, 
when sexual things were under the patronage of Jupiter and 
Venus. It is an inheritance from the pornology of Corinth and 
the Suburra of Rome. How are the vices of the world to be 
withstood ? 

J.F. That is the business of society—of government—not of 
religion. 

Dean. What is the use of religion if it can only sneer at what 
you call the ‘sexual taboos’ of Christians, and mock at their 
‘religious passion’ about sexual things, and yet offers no sub- 
stitute or remedy to stem the flood of vice? I trust you are not 
tarred with that brush, but in these cruel days we hear of pitiful 
cases on all sides. The other day a poor woman whom I know 
well came to me in an agony of grief. Her husband, who was 
training as a sergeant in the A.S.C., had carried off a young 
woman whom he had met at a canteen, and was deaf to all that 
could be said by her mother and his own wife. Did the Invisible 
King prompt that? did it check him? will it punish him? 

J.F. The Invisible King does not interfere in family likes and 
dislikes. I dare say, it made the sergeant feel sorry and pay up 
what he ought to pay for his-frolic. No doubt ‘his beast got 
loose,’ as, Wells says, it will do, in spite of our King. 

Dean. Feel sorry !—pay up! Is that all the new Gospel can 
teach? I shall hear no more of this blasphemous ribaldry. I 
am going back to my rooms to prepare my sermon in St. Mary’s 
to-morrow. I am sick at heart and sorry to have listened to such 
talk. May God in Heaven of his mercy forgive you and turn 


you one day to Himself. 
[Exit the Dean. 


J.F. Really, the dear old Dean seems quite upset! I did not 
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with tags from his old sermons in Chapel about Prayers. He 
seems ‘ real mad,’ as our Yankee comrades so often say. 

K.C. My dear boy, you will find the world will soon be ‘ real 
mad’ too, if you go on in public about your Invisible God and 
your ‘sexual taboos.’ 

J.F. Well! but you do not hold with the Dean and his High- 
and-Dry Churchism? . 

K.C. No! Iam Agnostic about all that as much as you are. 

J.F. Surely you agree with me that H. G. Wells is a deep 
thinker, a man of genius? 

K.C. A brilliant writer certainly; for no man could pour 
out such a string of popular novels and have such a wide literary 
success unless he were a fine, a really brilliant master of English 
style. Yes! he certainly has some genius too. . His early insight 
into the vast possibilities of aerial transit, even of aerial warfare, 
marks him out as a thinker of rare imagination and originality. 
He is hardly a pioneer of mechanical invention, like Edison or 
Marconi. Wells did not discover anything himself; still he 
recognised the unlimited future opened by the discoveries of 
others. And now, after having had his shot at most things on 
earth below, he has taken an aviation flight up to Heaven, and 
has tried an aeroplane snapshot at the old Theology below. Yes! 
Wells has genius. The Invisible King is first-rate copy for the 
Press. 

J.F. I am glad you recognise his genius. And he has vast 
learning and knowledge. 

K.C. Oh! gently, my son! He is a very clever man—what 
the Yankees call ‘tarnation cute.’ He has picked up a good deal 
of physical science, the rudiments of mechanics and a smattering 
of history, with the commonplaces of Evolution and Socialism. 
But he really knows no more of any system of social philosophy 
or of scientific psychology than one of those clever pupils of 
Jowett who used to come to be examined for our Fellowships. 

J.F. But in the Invisible King Wells has founded a new 
religion. When a man of genius invents a new religion, in the 
midst of a social and moral upheaval, he does not need what you 
call any system of ‘social philosophy,’ any cosmogony, or 
‘scientific psychology.’ 

K.C. When Moses and Aaron revealed the Pentateuch, or 
St. John discovered the Trinity in Unity, there was no need of 
philosophy or science—of which they and their people knew 
nothing. Nor did the Mystics of the Middle Ages, nor of the 
Reformation ; nor did Joanna Southcott, nor the Negro ranters 
in Alabama. All of them poured out new Revelations about God 
and Spirit and Love, just as your Invisible King fours out from 
the internal sensations. 
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J.F. Oh! where is the analogy between Wells and a ranter? 

K.C. The Invisible King ‘calls men to his service,’ without 
any other title of office except the personal consciousness of each 
of his followers. One of these Invisible Kings founded an 
Agapemone which the Police had to close. The world is full of 
cranks. The other day some one sent me from New York a book 
with the grotesque title : 


THE WORSHIP OF GAWD BY A PREFERER OF Gop. 
The motto on the title-page was : 


A poetical preachment 

To Pulpit and Pew 
On False Faiths in Ferment 
And old Truths still new. 


I remember a foreign fiddler who once told us that he had 
invented a new religion ‘in a moment of depression.’ He 
did not say whether God had called him to his service. We 
heard no more of it. 

J.F. But new Ideas do come suddenly, especially just now. 

K.C. Impromptu new Gospels have always been common in 
ages of excitement, in revolutions and wars. ‘The crowd is always 
ready to listen to Shakers and Jumpers, or to Hyde Park 
Anarchists. But now, when science and scientific philosophy 
and the evolution of civilisation as a whole are indispensable bases 
of any progress, much more of any progress in religion, to talk 
about inventing a new religion out of one’s personal consciousness 
is only putting new words to a Salvation Army’s hymn. 

J.F. Surely I have heard you talk about Auguste Comte and 
his religion of Humanity? 

K.C. Comte did not pretend to draw his faith in the Future of 
Man out of his own inside—the sensations of his abdominal 
ganglia. He did not ‘find’ Humanity one morning. It did not 
‘come suddenly’ into his own moral (or immoral) consciousness. 
When Humanity, so to speak, ‘came,’ it was the outcome of a 
vast evolution of thoughts about Man and the World—down from 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Moses, St. Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Dante, Descartes, Bacon, Hume, Kant, Condorcet, to modern 
scientific philosophy. Comte spent a life of labour and meditation 
in fusing together the thoughts of great minds about Man and his 
relations to the World. He did not pretend to make any new dis- 
covery. He sought only to systematise, to organise, to spiritualise 
the profoundest convictions of the ancient and the modern world 
which he had assimilated in a life of intense study and meditation. 
He was a philosopher—not a novelist. 

J.F. Wells says all that is ‘bleak abstraction ’"—quite ‘ un- 


spiritual.’ 
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K.C. Do you think you can ‘ spiritualise ’ Agnostic Materialism 
by sticking in the name of God in every sentence, by sneering at 
everything the name of God means to religious minds, and by 
jeering at those who honestly believe in the Providence of an 
Almighty and All-Good God? 

J.F. But Positivists do not believe in anything of the sort. 

K.C. No! but they feel and they show sincere respect and 
sympathy for all forms of real and serious faith which in the 
long history of Man have comforted the Soul and have guided 
the heart in paths of purity and goodness. Positivists seek only 
to develop, to explain, to spiritualise, and humanise the Creeds 
of the Past. They insult none of them. Wells says—‘ Without 
God the service of Man is no better than a hobby.’ Positivists 
would reply—Without a social philosophy and a social morality, 
both entirely based upon scientific reason, the service of Man can 
be nothing but imposture. 

J.F. And you say that Wells gets his Invisible King from 
Comte? 

K.C. What is rational, new, and really religious in the book— 
and for one I find in it a good deal of such—is obviously borrowed 
from Comte, who is the Invisible prompter, but is not named 
at all. Persons who buy a second-hand book usually paste their 
own book-plate over that of the first owner. To hear you talk 
about ‘ sexual taboos,’ meaning the decencies of civilised morality, 
reminds me of Oscar Wilde’s erotics. My dear boy, when you 
have spent forty years of study on the history of Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, you may begin to lecture us on the 
new religion. But if you insult the faith and ridicule the morality 
of the age, you will find yourself boycotted as a rather flippant 


Iconoclast. 
F'REDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NEWEST FETISH 


THE public prints have for some time past been much occupied 
with Modern Democracy in its last Avatar of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It has been profusely glorified as a present deity potent to 
heal mankind’s existing woes and to bring in a blessed new world 
for the generations that shall come after. Universal reverence 
has been demanded for it, even as, ever so long ago, all peoples, 
nations and languages, were summoned to fall down and worship 
the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar, the King, had set up. 
Three valiant Hebrews, we read, chose rather to be cast into the 
burning fiery furnace than to comply with that Venite adoremus. 
Without pretending to their heroism—fortunately, the occasion 
does not call for it—some of us have dared to follow their example. 
The democratic idol does not seem to us a worthy object of 
adoration ; nay, for myself, I adopt the language of Edgar Quinet : 
* Que ferai-je de ce Dieu-la? O le curieux fétiche! Je |’ai vu de 
trop prés. Ramenez-moi aux ibis et aux serpents-d-collier du Nil.’ 

The immediate cause of this revival of Democratic religion 
among us was, as I have indicated, the recent Russian Revolution. 
When it broke out a widespread expectation arose that a sort of 
Millennium had dawned for Muscovy. Some twenty weeks’ ex- 
perience of it has been disillusioning. Its first fruits have been 
‘ red ruin and the breaking up of laws.’ I am not blind—who can 
be ?—to the iniquities of the old régime. But at all events it was 
better than no régime at all. One of the world’s great thinkers has 
called obedience fo rulers the general pact of human soeiety.' 
The Revolution seems to have banished and tabooed this pact in 
Russia. That, indeed, is no wonder. For the better part of a 
century Russia has been the chosen mission field of a wild political 
sect which has found the simple and untutored peasants ready to 
believe its most delirious preachments. Emancipated, in the 
year 1861, by the decree of a benevolent Tsar, whose reward was 
death by bombing, they have been invested by the Revolution 
with a kind of liberty—‘ sboda’ they call it: not the ‘liberty 


* ‘Generale quippe pactum est societatis humanae obedire regibus suis.’— 
St. Augustine, Confess. lib. iii. c. 8. 
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which with right reason dwells,’ but the liberty of ‘ the beast that 
takes his licence in the field of time’ : and they have wallowed in 
it. The Muscovite Empire has been completely disorganised, and 
is fast splitting asunder; justice is not ministered; the taxes are 
not paid; the fields are not cultivated; property, of all kinds, is 
plundered ; industry is well-nigh paralysed ; commerce is held up; 
every man’s-hand is against every man except the foreign in- 
vaders, before whom the troops flee in terror, offering no resist- 
ance; and the German battalions are well on the road to Petro- 
grad. A very competent critic has said, with equal pungency and 
truth, ‘The Revolution has achieved only the spectacle of famine 
in a framework of disgrace.” Well, we are told by some that 
M. Kerensky, with his eloquent tongue, is the Orpheus who will 
dispel this savagery and build anew the State. Others regard him, 
to borrow a phrase of Carlyle’s, as ‘a mere windy mouthpiece 
of chaos to chaos,’ and look for another to save society with the 
sword. Which is the right judgment I do not undertake to decide. 
‘Only the event will teach us in its hour.’ 


II 


Of course, the democracy which apparently is now crumbling 
to pieces in Russia is not the only variety of civil polity known by 
that name. For the old Greeks, who first used the word, it meant 
—this account of it is attributed to Solon—‘ obedience to no master 
but the law,’ and the law, we may note, was the ordinance of a 
minority of the population of each State. In all the Hellenic 
republics, to which we owe so much that is most precious in the 
modern world, the majority, corresponding with what we now call 
the masses, were slaves, who indeed in Athens were four times as 
numerous as the citizens in the fourth century B.c. So in the 
medieval democracies, to which our debt is scarcely less, although 
slavery was not found, a somewhat similar condition of things 
existed ; citizenship was a privilege, gained with difficulty and 
guarded with jealousy. Our modern European* democracy, of 
which Russia presents the latest development, rests upon a very 
different foundation. Let us see what it is. It is the political 
doctrine first preached to the world by Rousseau, and embodied 
by the legislators of the French Revolution, for the salvation of 


2 In a leading article in the Observer of September 2. 

* It is notable that the democracy of the United States of America rests 
upon Capitalism—upon seven millions of landed proprietors, most of whom are 
engaged in the cultivation of their property. They are the real governing 
power of the country. Dr. Page, the American Ambassador, discoursing not 
long ago at the Royal Institution, told us that ‘the rule of conduct which 
serves as their fundamental dogma’ is ‘that every human being should 
have his opportunity for his utmost development.’ : 

3B 2 
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mankind,‘ in their famous Declaration of the Rights of the Man 
and the Citizen. Its kernel is congruously placed first in that 
document : ‘ Men are born and continue free and equal in rights.’ 
The Declaration is alleged by its authors to have been composed 
‘ in the presence and under the auspices of the Supreme Being’ ; 
an allegation which, as the Supreme Being is understood to be 
the God of Truth, seems open to doubt, seeing that, notwith- 
standing its enumeration of some capital verities, it is full of 
sophisms, and that this, its primary and essential position, is a 
palpable lie. Are men born and do they continue free? Most 
assuredly not, in the sense meant by Rousseau and the legislators 
of the National Assembly, the sense of individual sovereignty. 
Man born free? He is born in a more abject state of subjection 
than any other animal, and he is throughout his life subservient 
to the will of others, from the parents who rear his infancy, the 
tutors and governors who sway his adolescence, the civil magis- 
strates and family monitors who direct his maturity, to the nurses 
and physicians who rule his decrepitude and preside over his 
dissolution. Nor does any man live to himself, or by himself, as 
@ sovereign individual. Without the aid, the co-operation, of our 
fellows we should be powerless: unus homo nullus homo. Again, 
the solidarity of our race is a patent fact. Past generations have 
bequeathed to us the fruits of their toils and sufferings: yes, and 
the traditions, beliefs, ideas which order our daily lives. We our- 
selves are ‘ the long result of time.” And they that shall come 
after, the generations that shall be born, will enter into our 
labours : will ‘ gather as their own the harvest that the dead have 
sown,’ in every field of human endeavour. Le Play speaks of 
‘the false dogmas of ’89.’ Nothing can be more false than this 
spurious individualism, in its denial of the essential laws of the 
family and of life’s continuity. Again: who that weighs the 
matter, ever so little, can assert that men are born and continue 
equal in rights? The French Revolutionary legislators indeed— 
I shall have to 1eturn to this hereafter—did well in proclaiming that 
all men have rights natural and imprescriptible, rights political 
and economic, rights springing from the very ground of human 
nature : a truth insisted on by the great masters of ethical science 
from Aristotle to Aquinas, from Aquinas to Suarez, from Suarez 
to Kant, but ignored and denied in the servile materialism of the 
Renaissance. The sages of the National Assembly by no means 
erred in asserting the existence of such rights—they erred 

4M. Edgar Monteil, in his very popular Catéchisme du Libre Penseur 


(p. 246), avers that the inhabitants of the whole world, previously slaves, owe 


it to the ‘immortal French Revolution that they are citizens.’ 
* There is a world of pathos in those words of Cicero : ‘Arborem serit diligens 


agricola cujus adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam.’ 
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immeasurably in their interpretation of them. It is a pregnant 
remark of John Stuart Mill that the philosophes usually saw what 
was not true, not what was. This saying is as applicable to their 
disciples who made and shaped the French Revolution. They 
discerned that the denial of innate rights to all men was wrong. 
What these rights were, they did not discern. That all men have 
natural and imprescriptible rights is true. That all men have equal 
rights is false: it is the radical error of the French Revolution 
and of Modern Democracy. Consider it awhile. Are the rights 
of the father and the rights of the son equal? The rights of the 
nursling and the rights of the nurse? The rights of the strong 
man and the rights of the confirmed invalid? The rights of the 
wife and the rights of the husband? The rights of the dullard 
and the rights of the philosopher? The rights of the Judge and 
the rights of the criminal? The rights of the editor of this 
Review and the rights of the contributor to it? One aboriginal 
and imprescriptible right of man—TI shall touch upon this presently 
—is fully to develop his personality, subject, of course, to the 
respect due to the rights of others. And does he not in this de- 
velopment acquire a number of rights not possessed by other 
personalities? Men exist in a quite startling inequality whether 
of innate or adventitious endowments, and the difference in 
rights resulting from it is a natural and necessary consequence, 
and a natural and necessary constituent of the social order. 


IT 


But the eyes of Rousseau, fixed on the abstractions of: his 
imaginary state of nature, were holden, so that he could not discern 
the elemental facts of actual life. And his disciples who drew up 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen, trusting 
to his ipse diwit, were as theory-blind as he. This fiction of 
individual sovereignty and absolute equality is the ruling principle 
of Modern Democracy : the corner-stone, elect, precious, whereon 
it is reared. It is expressed in the formula ‘ Every man to count 
for one, and no man for more than one,’ and in the shorter 
shibboleth, ‘One Man, One Vote.’ The practical issue is 
universal, egalitarian suffrage and the unchecked rule of the 
numerical majority. But it is to the economic sphere that we 
must turn for its full development. ‘The Master of those who 
know ’—his doctrine based upon a profound acquaintance with 
human nature is not of an age but for all time—pointed out, two 
thousand years ago, that those who are equal in political power 
soon come to think that they should be equal in everything else.* 
They very soon come to think so. Political equality is not an 


* Aristotle’s Politics, lib. vii. c. i. 2. 
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end but a means: a means to material equality : to equality in 
fact. This lesson was forcibly expounded by some of the leaders 
of the French Revolution. ‘Thus Fouché insisted that ‘ equality 
ought not to be a deceitful illusion.” Tallien demanded ‘ that 
the owners of property should be sent to gaol as public thieves’ : 
and Chaumette, praised by Lord Morley of Blackburn as ‘ showing 
the natural effects of abandoning belief in another life by his ener- 
getic interest in arrangements for improving the lot of man in 
this life,’ urged that, ‘ though we have destroyed the nobles and 
the Capets, there is another aristocracy to bé overthrown, the 
aristocracy of the rich.’ Lazarus in his rags, surveying Dives, 
with whom, he is told, he is equal in rights, naturally asks ‘ Where, 
then, are my purple and fine linen? Who has appropriated 
them?’ and reaches, by an easy process of reasoning, the con- 
clusion that property is theft. That is, indeed, the catchword 
of Socialism. It appears to have been originally formulated by 
Brissot de Warville, some hundred and twenty-five years ago, in 
his book Recherches sur la Propriété et sur le Vol: ‘la pro- 
priété exclusive c’est le vol’ being its original form. It did not, 
however, attract much notice at the time : people were busy with 
other things—massacres, Goddesses of Liberty, the torture of 
priests, and the like; but half a century afterwards it was dis- 
covered by Proudhon, who made it current coin in the shortened 
form ‘la propriété c’est le vol.’ Proudhon, however, seems not 
to have mentioned its source, acting, probably, on the principle 
laid down by Brissot of the right of everybody to everything. 
Well, Lazarus, in his millions, is now the master of the situa- 
tion. Overwhelming political power is in his hands. It is the 
inevitable consequence of the doctrine of equality of rights: of 
determining all public questions by the method of counting heads. 
There is a pregnant dictum of Grattan, ‘ If you transfer the power 
in the State to those who have nothing in the country, they will 
afterwards transfer the property.’ This is what the more 
advanced schools of Socialism propose to do : and the less advanced 
follow them surely, though ‘haud passibus aequis.’ Principles 
are the strongest things in the world, and draw men after them 
by an irresistible force. The essential law of Socialism, as a 
certain ‘citizen’ Volders declared at the famous Namur Con- 
gress, is to ensure the free exercise of the force of numbers. 
And the same observation applies to other varieties of Modern 
Democracy, however far, apparently, removed from the Social- 
istic. We are sometimes told that Socialism and Anarchism’ 


’ The Russian Revolution has attracted, as is the way of Revolutions, the 
scum of the earth and the offscouring of all men, from every quarter of the 
globe : among them some American anarchists of whom an account is contributed 
by a reporter to The Times of June 24. They formed part of the garrison 
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are opposites : so they are in theory ; but in practice they meet. 
I observe that the same phenomenon is exhibited by Roussean 
himself. The clue to his character is in his Confessions. His 
political views were supposed by him to express the highest degree 
of individualism. In his Contrat Social they turn to the opposite. 
Why? It is a profoundly interesting problem, but adequately to 
discuss it would demand much greater space than is now available 
to me. 
IV 


Here I am reminded of an Apology for Modern Democracy 
recently contributed to this Review* by a very accomplished hand. 
Mr. Edmond Holmes assures us that in spite of ‘ our actual 
inequality in respect of mind, character and the other vital aspects 
of man’s being,’ ‘ all men are fundamentally equal; and that 
such fundamental equality is the real basis of democracy.’ He 
continues, ‘I use the word equality in the sense in which it is 
used by Christianity when it teaches us that all men are equal 
in the sight of God : equal because they have immortal souls to 
be lost or saved.” He explains further, ‘ In each of us there are 
infinite potentialities . . . by comparison with which actual 
inequalities . . . shrink to zero, and men are seen to be 
fundamentally equal,’ and so their ‘right to share in the govern- 
ment of the community to which each belongs is obvious.’ Upon 
this I am led to observe : first, that the present issue is, not as 
to the claim of every man, unless justly disqualified, to a share in 
the Government, but to the same share : not right, but equality 
of right; secondly, that with the best will in the world I can 
make nothing of the ‘infinite potentialities’ which Mr. Holmes 
asserts to be the endowment of every man; and thirdly, that 
even if Mr. Holmes is right in attributing to every man 
these ‘ infinite potentialities’—& T' rod $0éyparos—whatever 
they may be, he by no means shows that they qualify 
everyone, or anyone, to sway the rod of empire. The con- 
clusion which he deems ‘ obvious’ does not in the least follow. 
But Mr. Holmes presents us with an illustration : 

A friend of mine has brought up an Italian child who was rescued, as 
a baby, from the earthquake of Messina. That child speaks English like 





of the Durnovo Palace, and they told the reporter, ‘We are anarchists, and 
always were in the United States, but never had a chance of action: now that 
we have a chance, we are making the best of it.’ The reporter asked ‘ Don’t 
you believe in the war, and doesn’t your present action prevent the United 
States helping Russia?’ They replied ‘To hell with the war: we have got a 
bigger war on against capitalists.’ The reporter adds ‘I saw several young 
and pretty girls about the room. I was offered vodka, of which they said they 
had plenty. They are having the most lurid time of their lives.’ 

* ‘The Real Basis of Democracy,’ by Edmond Holmes, late Chief Inspector 
of Elementary Schools for England, Nineteenth Century and After, August 1917. 
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a native. Had there been no earthquake, she would now be speaking an 
Italian patois. Had she been adopted by a Russian, she would be speaking 
Russian. By a Frenchman, French. By a Chinaman, Chinese. By a 
negro, a negro dialect. In brief, she had a capacity for learning any lan- 
guage or any dialect that happened to be spoken by those who surrounded 
her. And so has every normal child. And as every language and every 
sub-language—patois, dialect, or even provincial accent—has behind it a 
particular way of thinking and feeling, a particular outlook on life, we may 
safely conjecture that every child has it in him at birth to adapt himself 
to as many ways of thinking and feeling, and to adopt as many outlooks 
on life, as there are languages and sub-languages in this world of ours. 


The fact—not surely a surprising one—that a Sicilian child, 
brought up from infancy in England, speaks English like a native, 
no doubt proves that the child possessed the potentiality of 
acquiring a language. But how does it setve to support Mr. 
Holmes’s inference of ‘ infinite potentialities ’ on which he rests 
so much? The carter, when asked by the Cambridge scholar 
whether his horse could draw inferences, replied ‘ Anything in 
reason.’ Surely Mr. Holmes’s inference is quite out of reason. 

Mr. Holmes falls back, however, upon ‘a more sure word of 
prophecy,’ although, in his penultimate page, he modestly dis- 
claims the gift of vaticination. But his working life has been 
spent as an Inspector of Elementary Schools, and it must not 
be made a reproach to him if his old experience do attain to 
something of prophetic strain. So, rapt into future times, he has 
a vision of the elementary schools of the future as the training 
ground of that democratic equality for which he seeks a founda- 
tion. Those schools he finds ‘ are still dominated by the feudal 
tradition of devolved authority, inherent inequality, and personal 
ascendancy.’ He continues: 


The Socialist is well content that his children should be taught by 
men who can think of no better way of rousing their pupils to exertion 
than that of appealing to their competitive instincts, with the baser 
nassions—envy, jealousy, vanity, and the like—which are implicit in these. 
The democrat does not see that the feudal spirit is as antagonistic to the 
democratic in a school as in a political community, and that when the child 
becomes a citizen he will probably cling to the tradition in which he was 
reared. The Socialist does not see that those who, as children, are forced 
to compete against one another will be reluctant to co-operate with one 
another when they go out into the wide world. 


In the good time coming, Mr. Holmes thinks, the elementary 
school will be very different. Equality will reign there, supported 
by the two other members of the sacred triad, Liberty and Frater- 
nity. Children will no longer ‘be despotically governed and 
compulsorily disciplined instead of being helped to govern and 
discipline themselves,’ or ‘compulsorily instructed, instead of 
being helped to instruct themselves’ : no ‘cut and dried curricu- 
lum will be imposed upon them, with or without their consent’ : 
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no ‘ arbitrary standard of intellectual worth, by reference to which 
glaring inequalities among them speedily reveal themselves, will 
do violence to the sense of equality’: and there will be no com- 
petition whereby they are ‘ taught to regard their class-mates as 
rivals instead of as fellow workers,’ thus doing ‘ violence to the 
nascent spirit of fraternity.’ In truth if Mr. Holmes’s fond vision 
is realised, the elementary school will be treated just as the military 
regiment has been treated by the Russian Revolutionists. In the 
extremely unlikely event of its realisation, I venture to anticipate 
that similar catastrophes will follow. But before putting aside 
Mr. Holmes’s article I must note what ample evidence it affords 
how deeply he has drunk into the spirit of Socialism. 


















Vv 











It is curious what cross currents there are in all great political 
movements : nay, we may say, in all great movements of the 
human mind. Socialism starts with the proclamation of the 
sovereign equality of the individual. Its issue is to shut men up 
in categories of dependence dominated by a tyranny of officials. 
In it is fulfilled the warning of Burke, surely not the least in ‘ the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets’: ‘ the deceitful dreams and 
visions of equality and the rights of man, end in a base oligarchy.’ 
Competition may be—it has been and it is—made an instrument 
of fearful wrongdoing, but, in itself, it is not wrong. It is a 
human right, and the French Revolutionists, as some set-off, we 
may suppose, to the appalling mischiefs let loose by them on man- 
kind, rendered the world an inestimable service by vindicating it, 
when they broke down privilege and insisted on ‘ an open career 
for talents.’ I wonder whether Mr. Holmes ever recalls the line 
of Homer : 
















Alév dptorevew kai dmeipoxov Eupeva ddr. 





This impulse to have the pre-eminence and to dominate others 
is deeply seated in certain natures, and like all other natural 
impulses it is, in itself, perfectly legitimate, and has a right to be 
realised, justly, in fact. Justly, not unjustly, for no one can 
possibly have a right to do injustice, or to decree it, even by a law. 
Throughout the annals of mankind this impulse has been realised, 
sometimes justly, sometimes unjustly : dividing men into rulers 
and ruled, leaders and led, teachers and taught. And it will 
assuredly be realised to the end, for it holds of Nature herself ; 
and by whatever fork of theory, even if supplemented by the 
guillotine, you may expel her, return she will, and resume her 
sway. I shall have to return later on to this subject of com- 
petition. 
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VI 


The Modern Democracy of which we have been discoursing, 
and which has found its latest Avatar in Russia, was well labelled 
by John Stuart Mill, ‘ faisely called democracy.’* It is utterly 
opposed to the ideal of justice, termed by the old Greeks 7d S/easov 
and by us the moral law: a law depending upon those intu- 
itions of reason which, to quote the words of Suarez, are 
‘intrinsically necessary and independent of all volition, even the 
Divine,’*® and whose obligation is recognised a priori by the 
rational faculty, consenting unto it that it is good, and recognising 
in its categorical imperative the creative principle of ethics. Now 
the moral law proclaims, as the supreme prerogative of man, the 
first of his natural and imprescriptible rights, Liberty. Kant in 
the Rechtslehre has formulated it in a few words: ‘ Freedom is 
independence of the compulsory will of another : and in so far as 
it can exist with the freedom of all, according to a universal law ; 
it is the one sole original inborn Right belonging to every person 
in virtue of his humanity.’ All the rights properly called natural 
are, he observes, ‘ included in the principle of Innate Freedom.’ 
Among them, assuredly, is the right to private property. The 
instinct to acquire and retain things as one’s own is innate in 
man : you may see it in every child : nay, we find the foreshadow- 
ings of it—epypara is Aristotle’s word—in our poor relations, 
the animals lower than man in the scale of being. My dog has a 
keen sense of proprietorship in the basket which is his bed by 
night and his sitting-room by day. Man has an indefeasiblé 
right to live out his own life: he has an indefeasible right to 
what is necessary for him to do this: and private property is 
necessary. The right to it springs from personality: from the 
ethical idea and physiological being of man. It is essential to 
his liberty that he should be able to convert things into lasting 
instruments of his will. And, in the admirable words of 
Spinoza, ‘the end of the State is liberty: that man should in 
security develop both soul and body, and make free use of his 
reason.’** Property, in its original idea, is the guarantee” to 
the individual by the State—which, let us remember, is itself 
an ethical organism—of the fruits of his labour and abstinence, 


* Considerations on Representative Government, p. 146. At p. 155 he 
observes that ‘ from the falsely called democracy which now prevails the current 
idea of democracy is exclusively derived.’ 

10 De Legibus, c. vi. n. 1. Of the mora] law thus conceived—and all other 
conceptions of it are mere counterfeits, and not moral at all, as lacking the 
essential element of necessity—I find no recognition in any Socialistic literature 
that I have ever seen: and I have seen a great deal. 

" The State does not make the right. 

12 Tractatus Theologo-Politicus, c. xx. 11. 
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that is of the ethical exercise of his personality. The ultimate 
ground of private property is not theft, but necessity arising 
from the nature of things. 


vil 


Error is generally the imperfect or perverted expression of 
truth, a verity which it is essential to remember in dealing with 
Modern or False Democracy, whether in its Socialistic form or 
in any other. Thus, while it is untrue that property, in its 
original idea, is theft, it is certainly true that this description 
is largely applicable to it, as it exists in the world. For property 
means something more than possession. It means rightful 
possession, according to the dictum titulus est justa causa possi- 
dendi. And what is it which constitutes rightful possession? 
Let me give Aquinas’s answer to that question : we shall not find 
a better one. ‘The possession of riches is not in itself unlawful 
if the order of reason be observed : that is to say, that a man 
possess justly what he owns, and that he use it in a proper 
manner for himself and others.’** This is the test: rightly 
gained, rightly used. I seem to catch the voice of indignant 
protest raised by Dives, as the last words fall on his ear: 
‘** Rightly used’’? Isn’t it for me to use my own money as I 
like? That hundred thousand pounds now lying to my credit 
at my bankers, am I not free to spend it on a ballet girl or on 
a nunnery, on a museum, or on a theatre, at my pleasure?’ And 
I should probably seem unto him as one that mocks if I replied 
‘What you call your own money is really yours in a very re- 
stricted sense : your ownership is fiduciary, and is governed by 
the great laws of ethics and is limited by the just claims of the 
community in which your ownership acquires validity : absolute 
right of property can spring only from creation: you did not 
create your money : how did you get it?’ But to that question 
I should expect no answer. Rich men are commonly shy of 
revealing the sources of their wealth. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I am quite well aware, and thankfully testify, that large 
fortunes are often the legitimate result of that ‘ prosperous 
labour ’ which ‘fills the lips of men with honest praise,’ and 
are well and wisely administered, with a full consciousness of 
the responsibilities and duties which they impose. Still, as 
one looks round on this realm of England, can we shut our eyes 
to the fact that great possessions are, in too many instances, the 
result of wrong and robbery? How many territorial magnates 
owe their broad acres to the plunder by Henry the Eighth of the 
Religious Houses, that is to say, of the poor whose patrimony 


18 Contra Gentes, lib. iii. 123. 
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those Houses were called, and, to a large extent, really were? 
How many millionaires derive their abounding wealth from the 
ruthless grinding of the poor in the last century by cruel and 
callous mill-owners and mine-owners? How many a predatory 
financier, nefarious company promoter, fraudulent Stock 
Exchange gambler, inhuman sweater—our ‘rich criminal class’ 
Colonel Roosevelt has called them—have ravished the poor when 
they have got them into their nets, making their ‘pile’ by 
methods meriting the pillory? Unquestionably the indictment 
urged by Socialism holds good against much of existing pro- 
perty. It is theft, and theft of the worst kind: the robbery of 
the poor and needy because they are poor and needy. It is daily 
perpetrated on the large scale by the bandits whom I have just 
enumerated. It is perpetrated daily on a smaller scale by the 
employer who underpays his poor labourer—to give less than a 
just price is to steal: by the retail tradesman who overcharges 
his poor customer—to overcharge is to steal: by the landlord who 
exacts an exorbitant rent for the hovel occupied by his poor 
tenant—to enforce thaterent is to steal. Such plunderings are the 
commonest forms of theft, and the worst—much worse than that 
practised by the ordinary footpad. This robbery of the poor is 
reckoned by the moral theologians among the offences which cry 
to heaven for vengeance. And think not, O fools and blind, that 
it cries in vain. ‘ Justice ’—it is a profound dictum of Schopen- 
hauer—“‘ lies in the very nature of the world’: yes, retributive 
justice. And not only the individual who perpetrates but the 
community which tolerates such wrong doing must pay, in some 
sort and somewhere, the penalty involved in it: that penalty 
which is the other half of crime, its inseparable and inevitable 
sequel. The penalty may linger: ‘ pede poena claudo,’ said the 
Roman poet: but arrive it must and will. Let us remember, 
what is commonly forgotten in these days of political atomism, 
that a nation is an ethical entity, subject to all the sanctions of 
the moral law. It subsists, while the generations constituting it 
pass away, one after another, leaving behind them their doing 
for good or for evil ; their karma as the Buddhists speak, inherent 
in the social organism for its weal or its woe. Such is the chain 
of moral causation running through the ages. It is all briefly 
comprehended in this one saying of Eastern wisdom: ‘A deed 
does not perish.’ 

So much as to property and theft. And now let me say a 
few words as to competition. Modern Democracy, speaking, 
as it generally does, through the mouth of Socialism, altogether 
condemns it. As I pointed out just now, that condemnation is 
unwarranted. Competition is perfectly legitimate if conducted 
within the limits of the moral law. Nay, it is more than 
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legitimate : it is necessary for that explication of free personality 
which is implied in the phrase ‘ une carriére ouverte aux talents’ ; 
it is the stimulus of progress. What is not legitimate, but most 
illegitimate, is—to borrow a phrase from Professor Marshall’*— 
‘the cruelty of irresponsible competition.” Now such compe- 
tition was the natural, the inevitable, result of the doctrines taught 
by the old Orthodox Political Economists. Its fountain-head was 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, in the Fourth Book of which 
he expounds what he calls ‘the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty,’ the essence of such liberty being ‘ to leave any 
man, so long as he does not violate the laws of justice ’"—meaning 
thereby the criminal law—‘ perfectly free to pursue his own 
interests his own way and to bring both his industry and his capital 
into competition with those of any other man or order of men.’ 
Whether or no Adam Smith intended it—which may be doubtful 
—he was very generally taken to imply that all men, being free, 
are economically equal, and so contractually equal. But how 
can there be contractual equality without parity of condition ? 
And what parity of condition is there between the starving 
-seamstress and the satiate sweater? Between the miserable 
mechanic and the magnificent manufacturer? This doctrine of 
unrestricted competition, working by supply and demand, has 
been the source of unnumbered woes to our land—and indeed to 
all the world. It led directly to a most atrocious tyranny of 
capital in the last century which was broken down only by a 
series of drastic Acts of Parliament, passed in the face of most 
determined opposition from employers, backed up strenuously 
by Utilitarian Radicals and their instructors in politics, the 
Orthodox Political Economists. A further deliverance of the 
workers in factories and mines was achieved by the Trade Unions 
which, by vindicating the advantage of collective over individual 
bargaining with employers of labour, have done much to bring 
about something approaching to real freedom of competition. 
Of course the question remains whether, even now, the manual 
workers, on the whole, receive a fair share of the product. One 
thing, however, is beyond question, that the existing relations 
between capital and labour, entrenched in two hostile camps, 
are irrational and unethical—the two adjectives mean the same— 
and are full of peril for the State, which is vitally interested in 
both, and whose rights and duties transcend both. John Stuart 
Mill, no mean authority on such questions, has left on record 
his opinion that ‘ for any radical improvement in those relations 
we have chiefly to look to the rational participation of the 


14 In his Presidential Address to the British Association, Economic Section, 
1890. 
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labourers in the profits derived from their labour.” ‘The 
rational participation ’: it is admirably said. Reason, speaking 
through the moral law, must be the ultimate arbiter. 

This article has attained the limits which I proposed to myself 
when I sat down to write it. But before I make an end I must 
briefly glance again at a topic which I discussed at the beginning. 
Modern Democracy rests upon the doctrine of the absolute 
equality of political right. It is a false doctrine. Hence John 
Stuart Mill’s phrase, ‘ False Democracy.’ But this error is a 
mere one-sided presentation of a truth in isolation from a kindred 
verity."* There is a true sense in the proposition ‘ All men are 
equal,’ just as there is a true sense in the Stoic paradox ‘ All 
crimes are equal.’ All men are equal as persons. Hence their 
equality before the law. Hence too the teaching of the Masters 
of the Medieval School—the publicists of this enlightened age 
might do worse than to study them—that the consent of the 
governed is essential to a just law. Of course, that consent may 
be explicit or implicit : express or implied : a vote is but one out 
of many channels in which it may be made. To talk of a man’s 
natural right to a vote is an absurdity. To talk of the inherent 
right of a majority of voters to command is an equal absurdity. 
Can any moral weight attach to a preponderance of ballot papers, 
to the volition, or, more probably, whim of the odd-man? Saner 
is the dictum of Victor Hugo: ‘ Un monde s’il a tort ne pése pas 
un juste.’ We may reasonably prefer the ballot-box to the 
shillelah : to count heads is a more pacific process than to break 
them : although it is in itself an equally irrational process. And 
little as the wise man will pin his faith to majorities—which, as a 
mere matter of historical fact, have almost always been in the 
wrong—he will not deny that universal suffrage may be re- 
garded as the expression, in highly advanced states of civilisation, 
of the equality of all men as persons, and of their title, 
arising from that equality, to some share of political power. 
Nay, further, he will admit that it ought to prove a stimulus to 
genuine patriotism and an aid in generating intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the common country. But side by side with this 
verity of the fundamental democracy in human society, there is 
that other verity that human society is essentially hierarchical. 
The State is not a fortuitous congeries of unrelated human units, 
all alike, as what Amiel calls ‘the brutal individualism’ of 
Rousseau supposes: it is an organism, and, what is more, an 
_ethical organism : a true person, absolutely subject, like the persons 
composing it, to the moral law. It is not a mere aggregation of 


%5 Principles of Political Economy, bk. v. c. 10. 
7 In this paragraph I borrow a few sentences from’ my book On Shihbo- 
leths, which I have before me as I write. 
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individuals, or a mere conventional institution. It is the outcome 
of an order of necessary truths, in themselves quite independent 
of human volition. There is historical solidarity, there is corpo- 
rate solidarity, between its members. As an organism, it con- 
sists of parts not uniform, but diverse, representing various degrees 
of individuality, fulfilling distinct functions graduated in import- 
ance, and all co-operant to the end of the common weal : elements 
in the body politic far more important than numbers, and not to 
be set aside without grievous, nay, fatal loss, in the long run. 
Those elements Modern Democracy ignores, making a mere 
preponderance of votes, quite apart from right reason, the first 
and last law. It is an apotheosis of brute force than which nothing 
can be more unethical. While postulating the rights of all, it 
confiscates the rights of the minority,’’ it installs the materialism 
of numbers in the place of an organism governed by the moral 
law, it brutalises human society. That is the real significance 
of The Newest Fetish. 
W. 8S. Linty. 


“ See an important Chapter—the Seventh—in Mill’s Representative Govern- 
ment, 
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RELIGION UNDER REPAIR 







A REJOINDER 





Mr. A. P. SINNETT’S article on ‘ Religion under Repair ”* will be 
read with various feelings according to the reader’s opinions and 
prepossessions and his intellectual and philosophical attainments. 
The writer quotes with approval some recent statements in The 
Times to the effect that popular religion in this country is in a 
bad case, that current theology ‘ belongs to a dead past’ and that 
thinking people need ‘ a conception of the Universe in which they 
may take their place.’ He notes with satisfaction that these 
attacks have provoked no adequate rejoinder, theologians being, 
it would seem, content to let the case go by default. Mr. Sinnett 
steps boldly into the breach. The Higher Occultism is ready to 
feed famished minds and supply the spiritual void. It is prepared 
to give us ‘a comprehensive view of the Cosmos to which we 
belong.’ 

It embodies a revelation which is, for the world at large, a ‘ discovery ‘ 
of previously unsuspected truth concerning the fundamental facts of 
spiritual science underlying all forms of religion. It does much more 
than this, because it gives us a perfectly clear view of the course of human 
evolution, dissipating all tho darkness that surrounds death; lighting up 
the conditions of the new life that immediately follows the change, and 
pointing out the path to be ultimately trodden, leading to infinitudes of 
progress. 
These are large claims, most desirable ends. If the Higher 
Occultism can meet these claims and achieve these ends, it will 
have deserved well of humanity. Let us see how Mr. Sinnett 
proceeds on this ambitious quest. Our confidence is 4 little 
damped at the outset as we are informed that ‘a great volume 
of super-physical knowledge is essential to an adequate appre- 
ciation ’ of the subject. But we must be of good courage because 
we are assured that 
eventually, when enough is grasped, conviction sets in as an intellectual 
necessity, and then, among other conclusions, the honest student realises — 
that the Higher Occultism has been a gift to the world from Teachers who 


are obviously entitled to profound trust. But his perception of this is 
no longer needed as a guarantee of the teaching. It embodies its own 


confirmation. 






















































1 Nineteenth Century and After, September 1917. 
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It would be more satisfactory if Mr. Sinnett had condescended 
to inform us who are these teachers upon whose word in these 
profound matters we are to put our trust. He preserves a judi- 
cious silence on this subject. Perhaps Madame Blavatsky and 
the Mahatmas are a little démodés. But we are assured that the 
truth is its own witness. Rightly viewed, the Higher Occultism 
will be found to illuminate the mysteries of human origin and 
destiny, the course and conditions of evolution, the mysteries 
of evil and of Divine Providence, and to explain -generally the 
constitution and purpose of the Cosmos. As a guarantee of its 
authority and trustworthiness we are informed that it has antici- 
pated many of the recent advances of physical science, in par- 
ticular, the discovery of radium—a fact, certainly, not generally 
known. According to occult science 


The Divine Consciousness permeates this world . . . our own individual 
consciousness is a Divine emanation . . . all consciousness is a Divine 
emanation—that working in animal forms—in vegetable forms even—also 
that working in super-human forms on planes or realms of Nature loftier 
‘than the physical. 


Here we recognise a well-known voice, our old friend—or enemy— 
Pantheism, masquerading in a slightly new dress. Now, Pan- 
theism may, or may not, be a respectable philosophy. It has 
always had an attraction for poets and mystics. Goethe once told 
Jacobi that as a poet and an artist he was a polytheist, as a 
scientist a pantheist, the one as decidedly as the other. Words- 
worth’s poetry is full of pantheism. The well-known lines— 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things— 


are a fine, poetic, and adequate expression of the pantheistic creed.. 
Pantheism is the basis of Spinoza’s philosophy. According to him 
God and Nature are the same thing under different aspects. “God 
is nature viewed actively or as cause. Nature is the universal 
substance with its attributes and modes viewed passively or as 
effect. Pantheism is the central note of all Hindoo philosophy. 
It is probably one of the earliest attempts of the human mind to 
form a workable theory of the world and of man, but it has always 
failed to dominate the Western mind, mainly, no doubt, because 
it gives no satisfactory clue to the solution of moral problems. It 
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is not necessary here to discuss the merits or the demerits of pan- 
theism, but it is really intolerable that the Higher Occultism 
should with a pontifical air and a loud sounding of trumpets 
present for our acceptance as a new Gospel one of the oldest of 
cosmic theories. 

We are further told that there is a Hierarchy of Beings of the 
Archangelic order and others of still loftier spiritual rank, that 
these exalted companies are recruited from the human species, 
that the Hierarchy of Beings represents various stages of spiritual 
evolution and constitutes the Agency through which the Divine 
purpose is worked out in manifestation. Now, this may or may 
not be true. But the theory is as old as Gnosticism, and Mr. 
Sinnett’s pretensions to unfold a new and satisfying cosmic world- 
view are simply ridiculous. 

Mr. Sinnett believes in re-incarnation and in Karma, and for 
these hoary speculations not even the priests of the Higher 
Occultism, with all their pretensions to offer the perplexed twen- 
tieth century a new Evangel, can claim any novelty. We are 
offered ‘a profoundly significant phrase, borrowed, I believe, from 
some Oriental scripture ’—a very vague reference—‘ whatever is, 
is, has been, or will be Human.’ These few werds, we are 
assured, ‘ cover the whole sweep of thought concerning the origin 
and destinies of Man, the meaning of creation, the essence of all 
religion.’ This thought is ‘ magnificently full of suggestion.’ It 
accounts for all lower forms of life, the earlier conditions of the 
world, and even for the Divine Hierarchy itself. We are not so 
sure. The human mind is always falling into the abyss of 
anthropomorphism. Humanity suffers from a permanently 
“swelled head.’ Man has always had the conceit to fancy himself 
the centre of creation and the measure of things. And for many 
at the present day Copernicus has lived in vain. Surely there is 
a far finer thought in those lines of Tennyson— 


Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no nobler than its peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? 


It is when we come to Mr. Sinnett’s unfolding of his general 
cosmic view that we find him rising to the full heights of pro- 
phetic assurance and dogmatism. No Hebrew seer ever pro- 
claimed ‘Thus saith the Lord’ with more confidence than he 
propounds his views upon what he calls ‘ Vital Astronomy.’ 
Jupiter, we are informed, is probably too hot to sustain life: 
Venus, however, belongs to a senior scheme as compared with 
that which the Earth represents. Human life there has already 
been carried to stages of growth enormously in advance of the 
stage yet reached here. A very large majority of the original 
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human population of the Venus scheme have attained to highly 
exalted conditions, but some have dropped off in the course of 
bygone ages, the Egos having failed to attain conditions qualifying 
them to re-incarnate among the more advanced majority. The 
failures of the Venus scheme are merged in the humanity of the 
Earth scheme. Our human family is at present distributed over 
three worlds—Mars, the Earth, and Mercury. This last planet 
is rather warm but ‘ Mercury bodies are adapted to temperatures in 
which our own could not exist.’ An inferior remnant of the human 
family—‘ the dregs of our humanity, so to speak,’ is still on Mars. 
A vanguard of peculiarly advanced Egos is already on Mercury, 
leading a more beautiful life than any of which the Earth’s main 
body has yet had experience. That advanced vanguard supplies 
the Venus failures with suitable opportunities for incarnation. 
The Solar System is a coherent organism and the above arrange- 
ments will in due course find their application to Jupiter, Saturn, 
- Uranus, and Neptune. 

This light though comprehensive sketch of the Divine plan will enable 
the reader incidentally to understand how the students of occult or Vital 
Astronomy obtain their information, obviously of a kind that no common- 
place physical faculties can possibly deal with. 

Obviously not! Only some qualified pupils receive this infor- 
mation from Beings on the higher levels. Ordinary humanity 
had to grapple with simple broad principles of moral science and 
to realise that there was some Divine mystery pervading the world. 
The various religions in their poor blind way strove to meet these 
needs. But now there are many, including even some of the 
clergy, ready to accept ‘the full flow of the teaching which this 
paper partly embodies.’ Human brains have through the agency 
of physical science been ‘ polished to a high degree of delicacy ’— 
sufficient, in fact, to enable them to accept the teachings of 
Occultism. Religion is ripe ‘to be levelled up.’ The further 
growth of humanity towards higher conditions can only be accom- 
plished by a humanity comprehending its purpose and potential 
destinies. 

That level of the Divine Hierarchy nearest to and immediately above 


ordinary humanity has to watch over, guide, and promote the spiritual 
growth of that ordinary humanity. 


Finally, we must not forget the Great War. Occultism affords the 
key to that as to all else. The Powers of Good and Evil are now 
engaged in the fiercest struggle that has ever been waged in the 
whole history of the Solar System. It is consoling to be assured 
that once the defeat of Satanic power has been accomplished 

The World’s progress along desirable paths will proceed with a rapidity 


for which no previous experience has prepared us, and the influence of 
3F2 
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that comprehensive view of Nature and Divine Truth that has hitherto 
been ‘occult’—veiled or partially obscured—will permeate religious 

Such is the Evangel which Mr. Sinnett offers us as a substitute 
for historical Christianity. Risum teneatis amici? This farrago 
of Hindoo-dreaming and baseless cosmic speculation is put forward 
with portentous solemnity as the solution of all our speculative 
and moral difficulties—as the key to all problems of the meaning 
of the Universe and of man’s nature and destiny. We are not 
informed as to the sources of Mr. Sinnett’s information. It is, 
however, vaguely hinted that these things are revealed only to the 
initiated. They lie outside the range of science, and of ‘ common- 
place physical faculties.’ Hence, criticism is vain. There is 
no criterion whereby to test such doctrines. It is enough to say 
that they rest on no evidence, are inherently in a high degree 
improbable, explain nothing, and are pure assumption. Occultism 
—higher or lower—is no new thing in the world and its claims 
to be a fresh light on all the ultimate problems are baseless, and, 
indeed, impudent. It has had a long and not too creditable career 
in the world—in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India and elsewhere. It 
has been one of the chief engines of priestcraft and the fertile 
parent of superstition. Its revival in the West is one of the 


disquieting signs of the times. The tragedy of the present great 


conflict has contributed to this revival. Men—and more par- 
ticularly women—racked by doubts and riven by sorrow and 
bereavement have found their ancient sources of help and comfort 
failing them. They are turning to false gods and to broken 
fountains. They deserve sympathy and commiseration. The 
desire to lift the veil, to pierce the Unseen, to envisage the fate 
of the young and the strong fallen in their country’s battle, is 
natural and human. But they will not find any permanent satis- 
faction in Occultism. Re-incarnation, so deeply planted in the 
Eastern mind, has never found favour in the West. It is an 
attempt to account for the miseries and inequalities of the human 
lot. Those who suffer here must have earned that suffering by 
wrong-doing in a former state of existence. So reasons the 
Hindoo sage. But the argument carries no real conviction. The 
Western mind is much more disposed—if we must have a theodicy 
—to the view that suffering here is purificatory—a preparation 
for a better and a higher existence hereafter. The scientific and 
positive temper repels both suggestions—accepts the facts of life 
and believes that the moral problem lies outside the range of the 
human faculties. The problem of evil remains a problem without 
definitive solution. It is probable that the problem is wrongly 
stated, that the question admits of no answer because it should 
never be asked. Why should we expect a world free from pain 
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and sorrow? Have we any assurance that such a world would 
be a better one than the world we know? William James acutely 
remarks--there is a problem of evil, there is no problem of good. 
Dr. Martineau held that without evil in the world there would 
be neither saints nor heroes. Re-incarnation is a paralysing 
doctrine. The sufferer is practically told—You are only getting 
your deserts: you earned all your woes by misdeeds in a past 
existence. Fatalistic resignation is the natural outcome of such 
a creed. 

Mr. Sinnett makes play with the assumption that our creeds 
are outworn and musty, ill adapted to their environment, and 
part of a dead past. The cry for re-statement of belief-is undoubt- 
edly loud and insistent. But he deals only -with generalities. 
He does not tell us what dogmas in his judgment are outworn. 
Christianity is-best regarded not as a closed system of truth, 
incapable of growth and adjustment to new intellectual conditions, 
but rather as a seed, a germinal principle capable of indefinite 
development and adaptation. Newman’s doctrine of development 
may have been put to doubtful uses, but the doctrine is itself 
sound. Growth, progress, re-adjustment, adaptation are the 
very notes and signs of life.- Their absence marks stagnation and 
death. Every age has its own problems, and a reasonable 
theology must take account of the progress of knowledge and the 
new vistas opened up by the advance of science. This process 
- of re-adjustment and restatement is going on, and is worthy of 
the efforts of the best minds of our time. The lifeless branches 
will be lopped off : the superfluous cargo will be cast overboard. 
But there will remain much which the world will not readily let 
go, and will certainly not readily exchange for the chimaeras of 
Occultism. 

As regards the constitution and purpose of the Solar System, 
Science has determined the size, the general physical constitution 
and the orbit of the members of that system—nothing more. 
Whether there is conscious life in Mercury, Venus and Mars, and, 
if so, whether it is analogous to human life upon the ‘Earth— 
these are questions which may engage the reflections of a leisure 
hour, but which, with our present methods of inquiry, admit of 
no answer. Mr. Sinnett, however, would appear to have sources 
of information not generally available. According to him, Mars 
is the seat of an inferior type of human life, Venus of a higher 
type, while Mercury rejoices in the possession of ‘a vanguard of 
peculiarly advanced Egos.’ The failures of one planet get their 
chance in another. How does he know? By what channel of 
‘ super-physical’’ communication has he derived his knowledge? 
He omits to give us any information on these important points. 
The late Alfred Russel Wallace inclined to the view that con- 
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scious intelligent life was found only upon this earth of ours, but 
the theory that the highest type of existence known to us should 
be confined to a relatively insignificant member of the Solar 
System presents formidable difficulties. It is clear, however, 
that all speculation on this subject is futile. Occultism—higher 
or lower—has nothing to offer us but baseless assertion. The 
Nebular Hypothesis is a convenient working theory as regards 
the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies, but it throws no 
light upon the problems of life and consciousness. These problems 
remain impenetrable. With regard to them we must be content 
to accept the dictum of the great savant—tgnoramus et 
ignorabimus. , 

Mr. Sinnett seems to think that his doctrines are in accord 
with the teachings of Evolution. ‘ The splendid light Darwin 
threw on Nature showed us the growth of form, following certain 
physical-plane impulses,’ but 
the occultist at first only found fault with the theory as ignoring the 
simultaneous evolution of consciousness. A clearer view has since been 
obtained. In the lower animal forms consciousness has not been indi- 
vidualised. But an aggregate volume of consciousness animating many 
lower forms gradually feels the need of animating higher ones. . . Eventn- 
ally in the highest animal forms consciousness is individualised, and passes 
‘under well-understood conditions into the human form. 


We venture to affirm that these conditions are by no means well 
understood. Evolution as a biological process rests upon an 
unassailable foundation, but Darwin was careful to abstain from 
metaphysical speculation. With a clear-sightedness and an intel- 
lectual modesty which were not thé least conspicuous of his shining 
gifts he kept to his own province. He did not speculate upon the 
origin of life or of matter. He did not postulate any theory of 
consciousness. Occultism would have had no attraction for his 
eminently sane and concrete intellect. 

Occultism is a revival of doctrines almost as old as humanity. 
Its modern presentation exhibits no essential novelty. It makes 
an undoubted appeal to certain permanent elements in human 
nature, of which curiosity and credulity are probably the chief. 
Its revival at the present day would probably have afforded 
Nietzsche a proof of his favourite doctrine of the Eternal Return. 
It may have a temporary vogue, but it has nothing to offer which 
will permanently satisfy the questionings of the human intellect 
or the cravings of the human heart. 


J. A. Linpsay. 
Belfast. 
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WHEN the War began, all of us instinctively formed opinions— 
and few kept those opinions to themselves—as to its effect upon 
the men who would be in it. Considered as an adventure, was 
it a splendid adventure? Considered as an experience, was it 
ennobling? As a discipline of character, was it beneficent? 
Most of us answered these questions with a confident affirmative. 
Many went so far as to believe that even allowing for the waste, 
‘the ruin, the vast accumulation of unmerited suffering, yet for the 
world at large, the adventure, the experience, the discipline, 
would be worth their cost to mankind. Only a few at once 
branded the whole as an abomination that nothing could redeem. 
Some of these heretics have since found means to pay in their 
own person the full reckoning ; some have grown silent in a world 
that cannot bear to hear them, lest perhaps they might convince 
it of madness. But, after all, what matters is not the opinion of 
individuals, by their very quality exceptional, nor even perhaps 
the opinion of those who have known war vicariously, even though 
it may have brought them pain more poignant than is felt under 
the surgeon’s knife. What really matters is the opinion formed 
or forming—for it is mainly inarticulate—among those who have 
been in the War, who have made the War with their own hands, 
who have been the thing itself. 
These are not the directing authorities, political or military, 
who have their own troubles, but who do not actually handle the 
bloody business; nor even so much those who give orders, the 
officers in whatever degree. For one thing, even in the lowest 
ranks, they are exempt from some hardships; they escape in 
some measure the physical degradation ; and they are consciously 
or unconsciously under enchantment. Leadership is in itself 
pleasurable ; more than that, it helps a man through ; it prevents 
him from thinking of his own discomfort, his own risk. Just be- 
cause officers are in charge of others they have neither the leisure 
nor the right to think—if thinking is not too definite a word for 
the slow subconscious mental process which undoubtedly labours 
upon the mass. The atmosphere of the trenches is an atmosphere 
of disillusionment, and an officer’s duty is to combat this. At 
the beginning almost every man who goes through his training 
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is anxious to get to the Front; if the adventure does not tempt 
him, he is at least curious to see for himself what he has heard 
so much of; he has the more intimate curiosity to know how he 
in his turn will stand the ordeal. But that curiosity is soon 
allayed, the glamour of adventure does not last, and even the desire 
for distinction generally passes away. ll this is well recognised 
by military authorities, and the policy of minor operations to 
maintain a spirit of the offensive among troops is preached and 
practised—perhaps with a defective psychology. I do not think 
that the troops on the Western Front, who fight terribly, fight 
because they have the fighting lust. But the object of this article 
is not to set out my views; it is to analyse for English readers a 
book written by a Frenchman who, as it seems to me, has gone 
to the kernel of the matter. 

It may be a confession of ignorance, but I had never heard 
the name of M. Henri Barbusse before I read it on the cover of 
his book Le Feu at a railway bookstall in France. I read also 
that the work had won the Prix Goncourt, and had sold largely ; 
but it was tnexpectedly that I found myself in the grip of a 
first-rate writer. Probably in no army but the French could an 
artist of that quality have been found on the firestep, associated 
for long months by the chance of military grouping with men who 
were, in the fullest meaning, common soldiers of this war. 

A line of dedication—‘ To the memory of the comrades who 
“fell beside me at Croiiy and on Hill 119 ’—+tells the reader that 
the experience pictured was gained at first-hand ; but no one who 
has been in trenches needs that testimony. Beyond a certain 
point of verisimilitude invention and assimilation cannot go; and 
all the sights and sounds of autumn and winter in that unblessed 
region which lies among the slagheaps of the Pas de Calais are 
there. These make the background to successive scenes which 
present and interpret the deeds and sufferings, the talk and the 
thoughts, not of the writer but of the common soldiers. They, 
not he, are the subject; their doings, not his, make up this 
‘ Journal of the Life of a Squad ’—of an ultimate military unit, the 
escouade under its section-leader, the corporal. The corporal is 
the highest personage with whom the book concerns itself; 
officers, sergeants even, figure as passing phantoms; only the 
corporal is in the picture, and even he is there with a difference. 
When you have a military organisation there must be a leader, 
who by the mere fact of leadership stands in some degree apart 
from the rank and file; and the section-leader is not studied and 
presented in the same fashion as the rest. M. Barbusse does not 
explain (that is not his method) but lets it emerge, that the leader 
who matters in this war is the leader nearest to the men ; and he 
lets us see the quality of that leadership. Yet here and here only 
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he idealises. Bertrand is a type of the best soldier that Francé 
or any other nation can show; Bertrand’s squad are common 
soldiers with an uncommon leader, and to that extent not purely 
and absolutely typical. Perhaps—and here again the writer says 
nothing, but leaves us to our own inferences from the life which 
he presents—perhaps it is because of this influence that the obscure 
labour of their minds comes nearer than usual to articulate ex- 
pression ; that the men are more conscious of their quality as men, 
and of their own enforced lapse from the human standard. It is 
made plain anyhow that because they are in Bertrand’s squad 
these average men are better soldiers, better men, less brutalised, 
than they might otherwise have been. In short, the grim book 
could have been grimmer without ceasing to be true. 

For it is a grim book with a vengeance, and what discriminates 
it from any other that I have read is 1ts entire freedom from con- 
vention. In so clever a piece of work as M. René Benjamin’s 
Gaspard one is face to face with convention. Gaspard is the 
traditional poilu, as gay a caricature as Captain Bairnsfather’s 
Alfs and Berts. M. Benjamin’s is an improvisation suggested by 
the truth ; this other man has made for the truth itself, and what 
lies behind it. Of course, the truth is truth as he sees it; the 
facts are presented under a prepossession, so ranged as to lead to 
a conclusion, or a group of thoughts—would it otherwise be a work 
of art? At any rate, of this purpose there is no concealment ; the 
opening pages are symbolic, a kind of vision, and in the last 
chapter, out of all the desperate realism there comes an echo of 
this vision and its hope. 

Yet so little underlined or explicit is the teaching that a hasty 
reader might easily accept the book for a casually strung series 
of episodes and impressions, and fail to detect the underlying 
motive which gives unity to the whole. Certain things, too, are 
episodic, illustrations as it were of matters peculiar to France ; 
whereas the whole is in a sense international, or, more properly, 
human in its outlook. It is a study of Frenchmen at war, yet as 
the theme progresses it is seen with how little difference the whole 
could be true of Germans. 

Here is the opening of the Journal : I paraphrase rather than 
translate : 


Overhead is the flare of shell-bursts, the sound of an unseen aeroplane’s 
labouring beat; all about, expanses of mud, pools of water, deeply rutted 
tracks, tangled bushes of wire—the whole grey and stagnant under the 
grey, moist, shivering light of half-dawn. In the foreground is a sinuous 
ditch, bottomed with a layer of mud, and foul with human refuse. There 
are holes in its sides from which as you lean over them comes a foul breath. 
Misty, shadowy things are emerging from these side caverns and moving 
about in shapeless bulk, like bears that shamble and growl—they are we 
—the squad. 
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Then comes the picture of their make-up. One has a piece 
of chequered oilcloth over his uniform, another, a quilt about his 
shoulders; one has his legs rolled about with strips of field- 
dressing, another’s are in stained gaiters, taken from a German 
corpse. Helmets are on all, but some wear caps or cap-comforters 
under them ; in short, there is a whole range of disfiguring absurd- 
ities clapped on by men regardless of appearance and concerned 
only to keep out the rain from above, tlie mud from below, and 
the cold from everywhere. So disguised, they shamble out, 
scratching at the lice on them, and plastered with the trench slime. 
British troops are allowed less variety of equipment; but after 
all, the real disfigurement is dirt, and after some winter days in 
a muddy dug-out all men come back to the aspect of cave-dwellers. 
They are infinitely more like each other—just because they are 
so unlike themselves—than they would be in time of peace, says 
M. Barbusse. All fall into the same way of talk, the same small 
range of ideas, born of the same occupation, the same infinite 
lassitude. ‘ In a state of war, you are always waiting ; you turn 
into waiting machines.’ Always, too, there are the same things 
to wait for—rations, the one small chance of a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, and also the great source of quarrel. When food is dis- 
tributed, the men snarl at each other like dogs. ‘Living like 
beasts, we get like them,’ says one of them. They have little 
more control of their destinies than the cattle, and little more 
‘outlook. j 


‘I used to think about a lot of things, and cipher them out,’ says one; 
‘now I’m done with thinking.’ 

‘Same here.’ 

‘Same here.’ 

‘I never tried that game.’ 

‘ Not such a fool as you look, old fiddle nose.’ 


The other, taking this for a kind of compliment, goes on with 
his observations. ‘You can’t know nothing about anything.’ 
But here the voice of leadership is heard. 


‘ All you want to know is that the Boches are in our country, fixed up 
in it, and that they’ve not got to get through—and that they’ve got to 
shift one day or other—and the sooner the better,’ says Corporal Bertrand. 


On that there is agreement. You must carry on, take things 
as they come, and ‘do as you are ordered till you get orders to 
quit.’ 

Plainly [comments the writer] these are the ideas of the men who 
eighteen months ago came from every corner of France to mass themselves 
on the frontier. They must give up trying to understand, give up trying 
to be themselves, they must hope not to die, and struggle to make existence 
tolerable. 
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The great moments they look back on are not of glory but of 
comfort ; when they were in a town, half evacuated, and not yet 
‘stripped, where there was plenty to be had for the lifting. The 
great hero was not any winner of decorations, but the cook who 
could always get a fire. ‘ The first time I saw him in his cook- 
house, do you know what he was boiling up the dixie with?— 
a fiddle that he’d found in the house.’ All have their fighting 
experience to draw on, and most of them are decorated ; but what 
they linger over is this or that chance of loot, and this or that old 
story of barrack life in the soldiering before the war. Soldiering 
—not war—is what the soldier looks back on, what makes the 
main stuff of his conversation. It is much more real to them, 
so much more part of their existence, than the nightmare of 
impressions too hideous and too vehement to assimilate. Letters 
coming in bring another influence. ‘The post hour is the time 
when one is likest what one was.’ Thoughts of home, gossip 
about home, come up then. Some talk of eating—but in others 
there rise up images of summer mornings when a wave runs 
through the wheat and the oatfield quivers. The squad are writing 
home, or working at things to send home, trench rings and the 
like. ‘In these bare caves, men stooping attentively over their 
rudimentary trinkets, so tiny that the rough hands can scarcely 
hold them, look even more like savages, and more primitive, and 
more human, than in any other phase.’ 

Yet there they are— men, and civilised men ; and when a com- 
pany of African troops passes through the trench, the squad 
comment : 

‘They’re a different breed from us,’ Biquet owns up; and yet he is 
not troubled with cold feet. ‘ Resting sickens them; all they live for is the 
minute when their officer puts back his watch and says ‘‘ Time up—off.’’’ 


‘They’re real soldiers, and that’s the truth.’ 
‘ We aren’t soldiers,’ says big Lamuse, ‘ we’re nothing but men.’ 


And that, for M. Barbusse, is the illuminating word. 


Men, men in the street, roughly torn out of their life. Average men 
taken haphazard out of the mass, they are ignorant, not enthusiastic, 
shortsighted, full of rough common-sense that sometimes runs off the 
rails ; willing to be led, and to do as they are told, enduring of hardship, 


capable of suffering for long. 
Simple men, who have been still further simplified, until by force 


of circumstances only their primitive instincts are emphasised; the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the tenacious hope of life, the pleasures of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

The army that we have known, because it has not been a con- 
script army, has been less civilian, less like the average man, and 
also perhaps less instinctively resentful of its task than the French 
Army. Yet fundamentally the differences are far less than the 


resemblances. 
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We see the squad coming out of the trenches from their reserve 
line and comparing notes with comrades from the companies who 
have been in the front line. They gather the news, hear the ugly 
details of various deaths, say a few words of sorrow ; but they joke, 
they slap each other on the back. It is a good moment. ‘If 
these men are happy, in spite of all, on coming out of hell, the 
reason is just that they are coming out.’ They have escaped, 
and with luck can count on living a little longer. I should not 
myself have put this so strongly. But it is true, that the 
oftener one has been in, the stronger is this sense of deliverance 
on getting out. An officer, of course, has his responsibility ; and 
there is nothing which makes one more nervous than the fear of 
casualties on the road down. In the trench it is part of the day’s 
work, but the other seems too bad luck, and one labours desper- 
ately at precautions against it, with an odd feeling that one’s skin 
is extended over a couple of hundred yards. As for the men, 
I think at first the experience leaves them grave when they come 
out. My own had a very rough passage for their first turn, and 
it was not till we had gone through a spell without a casualty 
that I heard them break into whistling on the march home. But 
one night this spring, when they were veterans by comparison, 
as My company formed up on the road at a safe distance, after 
a real bad time, and started to march, whistling picked up on 
the instant ; it ran through the whole company and never dropped 
till we got in. These are the moments that touch you, and I 
rode on silently before them, choking with a pride that was not 
far from tears, there was such an elasticity and a courage in the 
temper of these people who had spent night after night under 
sleet and snow, while their line was being pounded flat. Yet 
I think M. Barbusse is right, and the whistling meant not only 
the little swagger of undefeated courage, but was born of the 
individual elation which each had good cause to feel in his escape. 
* The best medal any man can bring out of this war is his identity 
disk,’ said a brother officer to me, and he had seen more of it 
than most of us. Nobody doubts the sincerity of the envy which 
surrounds a man who has got his ‘ blighty,’ his handy wound, 
the ‘ bonne blessure’ which M. Barbusse describes. 

Two of the squad have been left behind holding a listening 
post ; they have been forgotten somehow by the relieving regiment, 
and have hung on for days, keeping up fire as they were bidden, 
and chewing their emergency rations. Discovered at last, they 
are sent down, and one has both ears hanging like flaps, torn 
away by the blast of a shell which somehow missed shattering 
the head. Tied up with three bandages, he is radiant, fore- 
casting the good time before him—civilities at the casualty 
clearing station, then the ambulance and the hospital train with 
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Red Cross ladies to pet you all the way, and then the base hospital 
with beds, and white sheets on them, and a stove snoring away, 
and lots of people with nothing to do but wait on you—and 
regulation slippers and a bed-table, and baths! and as for food !— 
every kind of good thing, and nobody to fight with you at the- 
distribution—and to lie there ‘ with your two hands doing no 
blooming thing—like blooming toys.’ Then the convalescence— 
back to see his wife and children, and ‘ he to look at them, and 
they to look at him, while his ears are growing like salad in 
the garden—and meantime, the War will be getting on. The 
Russians—you can’t never know—-—.’ 

His talk sets the others cursing. ‘'Too——lucky, you are.’ 

What should they do but envy him? He was going away for one or 
two or three months, and during that winter season, instead of risking 
his life in misery, he would live like a gentleman. 

‘First of all,’ says Farfadet, ‘I thought it queer to hear men wishing 
for a blighty. All the same, now I understand it’s the only thing a 
poor soldier can hope for, if he’s not a lunatic.’ 

What pleasure has the War to offer the common soldier? A 
wonderful chapter describes the coming out to billets, all the talk 
of anticipated good quarters, then the interminable march ; 
hope deferred as village after village comes into sight; and 
finally, on arrival, the perception that other and more privileged 
people—officers, sergeants, machine gunners—all the prestiges 
of rank, all the specialised services—have precedence before the 
group of ordinary firestep men who want to secure, over and 
above their lying space on the fouled and trodden straw of a 
barn, some kind of a corner where they can establish a rudimentary 
mess. Then he paints the search, the blunt refusals, and the greedy 
toll levied on ‘soldiers’ necessities ; the discovery of a sort of dis- 
used coal cellar, full up of dirty linen—the passionate negotiation, 
the blandishments laid out on the harridan who owns it, and on 
her children—and finally, the installation, and the jubilant repast 
on rations eked out with a few purchases and a couple of litres 
of wine. And after all, where has one eaten with more enjoy- 
ment than on some dirty board off greasy plates, when the food 
also was of doubtful cleanliness, prepared by a cook whose grime 
was all-pervasive? And when has one been less willing to turn 
out of bed than from a couch of muddy sandbags? Everything 
is relative, and when any semblance of comfort comes to the 
common soldier, it is as if heaven opened. One of the squad 
gets a letter, and reads it aloud joyfully : 

‘**When you get this you are sure to be in the cold and the mud, 
short of everything, my poor lad.’’ She’s clean out there. We’re not 


cold, for it turned fine this morning, we’re not wretched since we’ve got 


a@ room to mess around in—we’ve had a rotten time, but we’re all right 
’ 


now. 
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The touching simplicity of his phrase reveals to me a soul, a multitude 
of souls. Because the sun has shone, because a ray of it has brought 
us some gleam of comfort, the past of suffering is gone, and the future 
of terror has vanished too. ‘ We’re all right now.’ 


These are the consolations, the moments which become a 
brightness by relief against the sombre and terrible background. 
There is no suggestion of a stimulus from ambition or from 
pride. But you have pride’s obverse, the jealousy for their 
grievances. These men on the firestep, condemned to it, who 
know what the firestep means, know also in their bones that 
they have more than their due share of the hardship and danger. 
Volpatte, who went off so gaily with his ears tied on to his head, 
came back not fit to speak to. Anger has him by the throat, 
chokes him, and it is days before he begins to deliver himself. 
Then indeed the fiood comes and he tells of what he has seen 
in his passage from hospital to hospital behind the lines—the 
crowds of embusqués, shirkers, able-bodied men who have 
managed to get a safe job. 


‘And wouldn’t you like to be in their shoes?’ 

‘To be sure—but why not? We've been in the trouble, and it should 
be our turn now. It’s always the same lads, I tell you, and there’s 
young beggars in it as strong as a bull, and built like boxers,—and there’s 
too many of them—too many—that’s what I’m telling you all the time.’ 


And so his story goes on. In one crowded room, a hundred 

-miles from the firing line, a man in uniform tells him to ‘ close 

the shutters, it’s safer.” And he recounts the talk, the excellent 
reasons all these people had for being where they were. 


‘They thought I was dirt, but they didn’t show it too much, only 
sometimes when they couldn’t keep it in. They looked at me out of the 
corner of their eyes and steered clear of me when they passed me, for 
I was still filthy from the War. 

It made me sick to be in the middle of this heap of knock-kneed 
beggars, but I said to myself ‘‘ You’re not here to stay.” Only once I nearly 
made a bad’ break when one of them said: ‘‘ Later on, when one gets home, 
if one does get home.’”’ No, sir, he hadn’t the right to say that. Words 
like that—well, it’s like a ribbon—you’ve gotto earn them before you put 
them up. Let them work their ticket if they can, but I can’t stick them 
playing at the man in danger, when they’ve done a bunk before the com- 
pany fell in. And you'll hear them telling all about battles, for they 
know a sight more about the War than you or me, and at the end, when 
you come back, if you do come back, you’ll be set to rights—you and your 
true story—by this crowd of faking liars.’ 


The squad drifts into a discussion as to who are the people 
who have really been in the War, and who are the embusqués. 


_ *Everybody,’ says the corporal, ‘seems an embusqué to someone else. 
Somebody always thinks you a shirker. Other people take their risk as well 
as we; we infantry don’t get the whole.’ 


—— 
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‘We get nearly the whole of it,’ says someone else. ‘There are people 
who've been killed, and it was a bit of bad luck. If we haven’t got killed 
it’s a bit of good luck. That’s not a fair do.’ 


The end of the discussion is : 


If you’re swine enough you get into some funkhole at the base, the 
worst bit of swinishness is to make out that you’ve taken risks. I tell you 
again, the men who take the risks ought to get respect the same as the 
men who died. 


That is their pride—all the pride they have; it has no exulta- 
tion. They are not joyful martyrs ; they feel themselves defrauded 
by others more cunning, more powerful, who steal the chance of 
safety or of rest which should be theirs. But the fiercest 
indignation is when those who have robbed them seek also to 
encroach on and usurp their prestige of suffering. 

Chapter after chapter reinforces the sombre impression of 
the whole way of life. Yet in seeking to analyse the presentment 
of a common soldier’s fundamental point of view, I am unfair 
to the variety and richness of this book. I cannot retell the 
amazing yet perfectly credible adventure of those soldiers of the 
squad, who, left fireless for want of a match, went out to borrow 
one, and wandered into the German section of the ‘ international ’ 
trench, where they saved themselves by a swift killing, but nearly 
forgot to look for what they wanted in the pockets of their kill. 
I cannot do any justice to the tale of generosity in which two 
married lovers gave up their one night together in their one- 
roomed cottage because the soldier on leave would not turn out 
weather-bound comrades into a storm. I can only give one short 
quotation from the finest thing in the book—the story of a French 
soldier who went disguised as a German into Lens, and saw 
through the window his wife, his child, and another woman sitting 
in the room with the two German sergeants billeted there. The 
other woman is laughing noisily ; his child climbs on to a German’s 
knee, and his wife sitting by the table, though she does not laugh, 
has a smile on her, ‘not a forced smile, no, but a real smile, 
that came from her own self.’ 

There you touch, who knows how many tragedies of this 
War? And here is how M. Barbusse handles them, by implica- 
tion, through the lips of the soldier comrade, when he has had 
time to think over what he saw there, and to recover from his 
first movements of blind rage. 


‘ She’s quite young, you know; the creature’s only twenty-six. She can’t 
keep in her youth, it runs out of her all over, and when she’s resting in 
the warmth and the lamplight, well, she has to smile; if she was bursting 
with laughter it would be only her youth singing in her throat. It’s not 
for other people, it’s for herself, it’s her life. She’s alive. That’s it, she’s 
alive. It’s not her fault if she’s alive. Would you like her to die? Then 
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what’s she to do? Cry all day about me and the Boches? Or grouse? 
You can’t cry all the time, or grouse for eighteen months. It’s not so. 
It’s too long, I’m telling you. That’s the whole of it.’ 


And the rest of his philosophy is just as wise and as brave. 
If he is done for, well that’s the end. He’ll fade out like an old 
photograph and somebody else will be put in his place. But 
he’s not done for and doesn’t mean to be done for. His village 
is flattened out, his house can’t be found, his garden is a wilder- 
* ness. Well, the less there is, the more he’ll make up. We're 
going to build our houses up again, build up our lives again. 

And so may any man on the firestep, if he has the luck to 
come home from it. But what are the odds on that gamble? 
M. Barbusse describes in detail a bombardment—such as they 
were even in 1915—and then he describes an attack. The 
outward aspect of things has been pictured often, though never 
to my knowledge with such power. But what concerns me is 
the glimpse into the minds of the men waiting in the cold trench 
for the word to go over. 

All ready. The men line up, still in silence; wearing their ground- 
sheets in bandoliers, their helmet-straps under their chins, they lean on 
their rifles, and I scan their drawn pale faces—the deep expression on their 
countenances. 

These are not soldiers; these are men. Not adventurers, not warriors 
born for the human butchery—butchers or beasts. They are labourers and 
artisans easily recognisable in their uniforms. They are civilians uprooted. 
Ready there, they wait the signal for death and murder; but as you scan 
their faces between the upright gleam of their bayonets you see that they 
are simply men. Each knows that he is to offer his head, his breast, his 
entrails, his whole unprotected body to the rifles ready aimed, to the shell- 
fire, to the bombs piled up and waiting, and above all to the methodical 
almost unerring fire of the machine-gun. He must face all that is waiting 
there in dreadful silence before he reaches the other soldiers whom he must 
kill. These men are not reckless of life like bandits, nor blinded with rage 
like savages. In spite of all the propaganda with which they are worked 
upon, they are not roused. They are beyond all instinctive fury. They 
are not drunk physically or morally. It is in full knowledge of what they 
are doing, as in the fulness of health and strength, that they line up there 
to fling themselves once more into playing that madman’s part which is 
laid on every man by the madness of mankind. You can see the ponderings, 
the fears, the farewells that are contained in their silence, their stillness— 
in the mask of superhuman composure which holds their countenances in 
its grip. They are not the kind of heroes they are believed to be; but their 
sacrifice is a finer thing than will ever be understood by those who have not 
seen them there. 


Then comes the move into the open, the first moment when 
all seems incredibly peaceful, as if the battalion had slipped out 
unseen ; and then the bursting of the storm, the mad passage 
through it, the gathering rush, the growing madness—for it is 
part of the ordeal that men must lose their nature and go mad. 
They fling aside wounded comrades who try to detain them, they 
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plunge on till at last they reach their objective, and suddenly 
it is all over. There is another sputter of fighting to silence a 
machine gun ; then they group themselves in the trench, and the 
excitement works itself out in talk : 


‘ You——well bet I didn’t listen to his kamerading ; I put my———bayonet 


into his——belly till I couldn’t pull it out.’ 
‘What abaht me? I’d four of them in the bottom of the dug-out. I 


called to get them out, and as they came out, I spitted them—I was red 
to my elbows. My sleeves are sticking to me.’ 


The comment is given by words from the corporal Bertrand, 
who hears, and breaks his usual silence. 


‘I had three of them on me at once. I let out like a madman. We 


were all like beasts when we got here.’ 

His voice rose with a restrained quiver in it. 

‘We had to do it; we had to—for the future.’ 

He crossed his arms and flung his- head up. 

‘The future,’ he cried out suddenly like a prophet. ‘What will those 
who live after us, and whose eyes are opened by the inevitable progress— 
what will they think of these slaughters and these deeds—when we our- 
selves who do them can hardly tell ourselves if they should be compared 
to the actions of heroes, or the doings of street ruffians?’ 


On the horrors of the charge M. Barbusse accumulates more 
horrors of the search among the dead, of the dressing-station, all 
the ghastly shapes of mortality; and then for his succeeding 
chapter he takes what is left of the squad back to rest in a real 
town, where they wander like children or savages staring’ into the 
shops. In one crowded window thev are attracted by a group 
of toy figures in which a German in smart clean uniform, with 
creases in the trousers, and the iron cross on his breast, kneels 
stretching hands to a baby-faced French officer with curly wig 
and pink cheeks. The men from the firestep halt before this 
puerility, the only echo in all the gay town of the vast savage 
war that is raging under the same sky, and they are just shaping 
their contempt into some brutality of phrase, when a charming 
person rustles up in violet silk, spreading perfumes as she goes, 
and lays her gloved hand on a sleeve and on a shoulder. 


‘Gentlemen, you who are real soldiers, tell me now—you’ve seen that 


in the trenches, haven’t you?’ 
And the two soldiers, shy and hugely flattered, answer: 


‘ Ho—yus—yus.’ 
Then left alone together the two looked confusedly at each other. 
‘ After all,’ says one, ‘it’s much about that.’ 


‘Why, yus.’ 


And so comes to pass their first recantation. Then they go 
into a café—a splendid café where there is a fountain to wash 
your hands at—and they sit down, and talk grows about them. 
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‘ These are real poilus.’ 

‘They've all got the crota de guerre.’ 

People begin to catechise. Another elegant person with an . 
elegant young man beside her wants to know whether the 
pictures in the papers are right. ‘ Dirt, lice, mud to clean away 
—however brave you are, you must be wretched.’ 

The man she speaks to blushes. He is ashamed of his misery 
and he lies—perhaps not knowing that he lies. 

‘No, then, we aren’t wretched. It’s not so bad as all that.’ 

And the lady quickly agrees with him. 

‘I know there are things to make up. A charge must be 
magnificent. All the men marching as if they were on a holiday, 
and the trumpets sounding and the little Tommies dashing ahead 
and dying with a laugh on their lips.’ 

‘I'd have liked to be a soldier,’ says the elegant young man, 
‘but I’ve no luck; my office can’t spare me.’ 

Then a fat red-faced citizen puts in his word : 

‘Every man to his own job. You’re heroes. The rest of us toil at 


our business—it’s a struggle like yours. I don’t say I’m more useful 
than you, but I’m just as useful.’ 


And the soldier agrees. 

‘Yes, every man to his job.’ 

Only when they get away together does the anger that chokes . 
them find bitter words. 


‘There isn’t one country,’ says Volpatte, ‘there’s two. I say we’re 
divided into two foreign countries—the front, where there are too many 
people wretched, and the base, where there are too many people happy.’ 


Now comes the end. It is night and among a big working 
party the squad go out to dig new trenches. There is mud - 
everywhere; mud in the trench, mud in the open they cross; 
stinking mud in the fetid tunnel they must crawl through on 
hands and knees; and rain, rain, rain coming down all along the 
interminable trench as they stagger along mile after mile, blocked 
every few minutes by some obstacle; stretcher-bearers carrying 
down a corpse, a company coming out. Hours pass and still 
they go on. Men begin to fall out, to sit down in the trench 
and check the march ; there are disputes ; and at last it becomes 
clear that they have lost their way. They must turn about and 
try a new track; so from dusk till after midnight they are being 
dragged along, stumbling in the dark, knowing only the yard of 
trench in front of them; but at last they get there. They find 
themselves out in No Man’s Land, open to the enemy. They 
lie down in the mud from sheer weariness, but they must get up 
and dig for dear life; only four hours of dark remain. There is 
more wearisome work in aligning them to dig, and then they set 
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to entrenching ; quick progress at first, but as they get ever so 
little down, the clay turns to mud, it clings to the shovel and 
can hardly be thrown; it weighs like lead; and presently the 
word goes round ‘ We’ve struck water’; the trench can’t be 
made, all must be begun again. 

And then, on them in the open comes the bombardment. 
They huddle into the little cover they have made; one is hit, 
another, another. The word passes to withdraw, and they move, 
but the line is blocked; men huddled in the rear rage at those 
who bar the way. ‘ We'll never get out of this,’ is the cry. 
Then at last the line clears, they walk, they run, through the 
mud, themselves moving masses of mud, and they get out of 
the new trench—only to find that in the dark and the rain all 
trace of direction has been lost. They break up, a fraction of 
an army now divided into leaderless groups of men ; they wander ; 
at last they reach a trench, but it is falling in; the dug-outs are 
flooded, there will be nothing left in the morning but mud. On 
they go again, and strike a swamp, which grips them to the 
knees : they drag themselves forward with a vast effort at every 
step, feeling death close on them. But at last they drift on to 
something firmer, a kind of mole through the swamp ; it is littered 
with corpses that are clammy under their touch, but, no matter, 
it is solid; and then voices are heard—voices and safety. They 
press towards them, the sound grows clearer—what are they 
saying? These are Germans giving fire orders and a cannon shot 
follows each phrase. So once more half unwillingly they turn 
and stagger away till, in sheer inability to move further, they 
fling themselves down on the edge of a mound in No Man’s Land 
and await the daylight and death. 

Gradually the light filters through and the rain has ceased. 
All the water has gone out of the sky, but it has captured the 
whole livid plain. The trenches are now only canals. There is 
no life, no movement on the battlefield—no sleep but death. One 
comrade of his squad is with him and together they look about 
to see what has become of the rest. And gradually they distin- 
guish. Here and there, sticking out of the canals, are objects 
that are bits of men; men caught by the feet in the mud, and 
drowned little by little as fatigue submerged them. Here and 
there are other objects lying on the mud—piles of muddy clothes 
—they may be dead men or sleeping men. Some cannot answer 
when touched; some answer in French, some in German. To 
where the two comrades of the squad have halted for a rest, four 
creatures stagger up. They speak German; all they ask is leave 
to stay. They get it. ‘Come with us presently if you like.’ 

‘Yes,’ says the German, ‘I’m fed up.’ 

One by one, other bits of this flotsam gather to the group, 
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where. it sits in the middle of the expanse on which lie men’s 
worn-out bodies, some with breath still in them, some rotting 
already. 

‘That’s war for you,’ says the soldier. And he remembers 
the charming lady who said to him ‘ It must be a splendid sight.’ 

Who is to know? Who is to tell them? When we talk 
about the War, who can understand without having been 
there? Even we forget it—we cannot keep the reality of it in 
our minds—Men are born to forget. All this misery will be 
wasted. Ah, if we only could remember. If we remembered, 
there would be no more war. If we remembered, the War 
would be less useless than it is. 

Those are the phrases that M. Barbusse puts into the mouths 
of common soldiers reduced to the ultimate misery ; too weighted 
down with exhaustion and with suffering to fight ; enemies lying 
side by side in their misery, like savage beasts adrift together 
in some flood. Here he departs from his realism, for he makes 
his common soldiers gain from their very extremity the power 
to realise, and they speak like prophets out of their filth. 


One of the survivors suddenly rose from where he lay on to his knees, 
shook his arms, shaking the mud from them in clots and, black as some great 
bat snared in plastering birdlime, he cried hoarsely ‘There must be 
no war after this.’ 

Voices join. 

‘No more war.’ ‘We’ve had enough.’ ‘We were born to live not 
to die like that.’ ‘Men were made to be husbands—fathers—men, and 
not beasts that trail and murder and infect each other.’ 

‘There’ll be no more war,’ growls one, ‘when there is no more 
Germany.’ 

‘That’s not it,’ cries another. ‘There’ll be no more war when the 
war spirit is conquered.’ 


And then they talk over that—when will that be? When 
all men are equal? A big word. Think of all they have to fight 
before they get there. 


Not only the caste of warriors who howl for war and worship it; 
not only those whom universal slavery endows with a magical power— 
the hereditary great, erect among a prostrate humanity, who fling their 
weight suddenly upon the scales of justice, because they see a great 
stroke to bring off. There is a whole crowd that, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, plays the lackey to their dreadful privilege. 

There are those who say: ‘Splendid fellows.’ 

There are those who say: ‘ Races hate each other.’ 

Those who say: ‘I thrive on war, my belly ripens on it.’ 

Those who say: ‘ There has always been war, so there will always be.’ 

Those who say: ‘I can’t see beyond my toe, and I forbid others to 
see further.’ 

Those who say: ‘Children come into the world with red breeches or 
blue breeches on them.’ 
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‘There are,’ growled a hoarse voice, ‘ those who say ‘‘ Bow your heads, 
and have faith in God.”’ 


And from that savage litany grow other words : 


‘They'll tell you, ‘‘ My lad, you’ve been a hero,” as if you were a kind 
of bulldog. I won’t have that said to me. We've done our trade as 
honest butchers. We'll do it again, for we have to, in order to finish 
war and smother it. But killing is a low-down business; it has to be 
done sometimes, but it’s low-down always. Don’t let anyone talk to 


me of military virtues because I kill the Germans.’- | 

‘Nor to me,’ cried another, in a voice too loud to be answered, ‘ because 
I’ve saved Frenchmen. Are we to worship fires because firemen do fine 
things?’ 

And again : 

‘ All this talk of glory—they will talk of glory that you may take 
it for your pay. But for the common soldier, it has no reality. It is 
for the elect. Those whose multitude forms the waves of an attack have 
no recompense; they plunge into a dreadful nothingness of glory; no 
one can ever keep together even their names, the poor little two-penny- 
halfpenny names they went by.’ 


That is what M. Barbusse has to say about his comrades, 
about the men on the firestep, of whom he was. That is how he 
believes they think, and no doubt he feels that, even if the thought 
is obscure and formless in their minds, they may recognise it 
when uttered by a comrade. It is terrible but it does not mean 
despair. One soldier in that nameless group ventures on this 
last word : 


If the present War has advanced progress by one step, its miseries 
and its slaughters will be little in the reckoning. 


And over the waste of mud through which his men wade back 
to rejoin their comrades, and begin the War again, the writer 
sees a calm ray emerging from the darkly embanked clouds, as 
if to prove that behind everything there is still the sun. 

How far this interpretation of the common soldier’s mind will 
be accepted by those for whom M. Barbusse speaks, I cannot 
say; still less how far it is true of our soldiers—except that it 
harmonises with my own observation, my own inference from 
stray revealing words, the most that an officer can hope to hear. 
But this I do know—that he docs not and cannot, even with his 
Southern’s special hatred of that muddy watery torment, overstate 
the greatness and the obscurity of their sacrifice. And if in all 
his book there is no trace of flinching, the reason is, first, that 
he rings true to France ; but secondly and chiefly that, knowing 
what war means to the man on the firestep, he holds to his faith 
that the man on the firestep will make an end of war. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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CONVOCATION, CHURCH AND CRITICS 


So many people look month by month to the pages of this Review 
not only in order to correct their own opinions on topics of present 
and pressing interest, of which they have some knowledge, by 
comparison with the opinions of the many experts who are num- 
bered among its contributors, but also in order to find guidance 
and instruction about matters with which they have had little 
or no opportunity of becoming familiar, that we naturally expect 
our guides and instructors to be accurate as to facts, logical in 
their inferences, and at least fairly consistent with themselves. 
In the August number, however, there appeared an article entitled 
‘ Convocation versus the Church and the Bible,”* which to the 
minds of certain competent judges seemed so strikingly deficient 
in these necessary qualities of accuracy, logic, and consistency 
with itself that, although those who know cannothave been misled 
by it, it seems desirable to put the facts before others who may 
not be acquainted with them; who may therefore have been 
in some measure influenced by the unproved charges and the 
baseless sneers directed against an institution like the English 
Church, which, as being the oldest by far of all the institutions 
of the country, is at least deserving of fair and respectful treatment. 
The writer first falls foul of the Lower House of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury for having, as he says, expurgated the 
Psalms. It may be remarked by the way that the directing of 
his attack at this point against the Lower House exclusively is 
an illustration of that want of knowledge of the facts which is 
one of the chief features of his article, inasmuch as the Upper 
House is responsible equally with the Lower for any action that 
was taken in the matter. We are told that 
the principal effect produced by the German air raid on London on the 
7th of July [besides the casualties and the destruction of property] seems 
on the face of things (but appearances are sometimes delusive) to have been 
the expurgation of the Psalms by the Lower House of Convocation. 


The writer in his parenthesis admits that it is conceivable that 
the action of Convocation was not the outcome of the air raid; 


* Convocation versus the Church and the Bible’ by Harold F. Wyatt, 
Nineteenth Century and After, August 1917. 
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but it is evident that in his view that action was one of the effects 
of the German attack: he speaks of the Kaiser and his distin- 
guished son as well feeling ‘ proud of their achievement ’ though 
they ‘can hardly have expected to bring about this result’: and 
he adds, seriously, that this action 


constitutes in substance and effect the contribution of thought and idea 
to national defence made by the Anglican Church and by English Non- 
conformity, which is one with Anglicanism in this matter. At a time of 
crisis . . . this is the best message of help which official Christianity in this 
country has been able to send. 


What does it all mean? What is the writer driving at? And 
how, in the name of all that is sane, is English Nonconformity 
involved in a recommendation, passed by the Convocation of one 
Province only, that one Psalm and certain portions of other 
Psalms should no longer be used in the daily worship of the Angli- 
can Church? Is the writer aware that even the Anglican Church 
itself is not as a whole involved in this recommendation ? 

What then exactly has happened? As long ago as Feb- 
ruary 1912 the Lower House passed a resolution approving the 
principle of ‘ making certain omissions from the Psalter as used 
in public worship.’ It is a matter of common knowledge that for 
many years past the use of the ‘Imprecatory ’ Psalms as an act of 
praise and worship to our Father in heaven, Whose very nature 
is Love, has been a stumbling-block to many both of the laity 
and of the clergy. Whether this is reasonable or not does not 
for the moment concern us. The immediately important point is 
that the action of Convocation had nothing whatever to do with 
the War, the first step towards it having been taken at least two 
and a half years before the War began. Nor was the latest step 
prompted by the air raid of the 7th of July. In the Report of 
the Committee on the use of the Psalter, which surely should have 
been consulted by anyone who was taking upon himself to rebuke 
Convocation in the unmeasured terms of the article under consid- 
eration, it will be found that the Resolutions which form, so to 
speak, the text of that diatribe, and which are represented as the 
principal effect of the air raid, were passed by the Upper House 
on the 3rd of July and by the Lower House on the 5th of July, 
or in one case four days, and in the other two days, before the 
raid occurred. Truly ‘appearances are sometimes delusive.’ 

Among these Resolutions is one to the effect ‘ that in the use 
of the Psalter in public worship’ one Psalm (58) and portions of 
nine others be omitted. Convocation as such is wise enough not 
to give its reasons for its action. Yet we are told that it has 
denounced certain Psalms as un-Christian, and has extruded them 
from the Liturgy ‘as inculcating wickedness and as being unfit 
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to be expressions of the voice of worship.’ When and where has 
Convocation ever done this? The sole ground for this sweeping 
assertion is that the Committee in its Report—which, to quote 
the note attached to it, ‘must be taken as having the authority 
only of the Committee by which it was prepared,’ each House 
being responsible only for its own Resolutions, and not for the 
Report—recommends the omission ‘on the ground that such 
passages do not appear to be suitable for recitation in public wor- 
ship.’ No doubt, the majority of the members of Convocation 
would accept this reason as sufficient, but even so there is no 
word of the Psalms being ‘ un-Christian ’ or ‘ inculcating wicked- 
ness.’ So much for the accuracy and trustworthiness of the 
writer of the article. 

He has apparently a poor opinion of the logical faculty of the 
majority of Convocation. His own, however, can hardly be said 
to be infallible. For the sake of argument let it be admitted 
that Convocation has pronounced certain portions of the Psalter 
to be ‘unfit to be expressions of the voice of worship,’ and has 
therefore ‘ extruded them from the Liturgy.’ How does it follow 
that the members have thereby ‘committed themselves irretriev- 
ably to the proposition that the verses expunged ought not to be 
in Holy Writ’ ? Is the writer, is anyone, prepared to commit 
‘himself to the converse of this proposition—that everything found 
in the Canon of Scripture is a fit expression of the voice of wor- 
ship, or, as the Committee puts it, ‘suitable for recitation in 
public worship’? And if, as is undoubtedly the case, no one 
would be prepared to maintain such a position, why should the 
‘ Convocationers’ be imagined to have committed themselves to 
a proposition which probably every one of them would empha- 
tically repudiate? May it not be concluded that our teacher’s 
logic goes the same way as his accuracy? Yet he might easily 
have avoided this blunder, and thereby saved himself from the 
fault, unpardonable under the circumstances, of bringing odious 
and utterly baseless charges against a body like Convocation, if 
he had taken the trouble to recall the recent history, let us say, 
of the Lectionary. Up to 1872 the Lectionary, for which an. 
earlier Convocation was responsible, provided no portion of the 
Apocalypse to be read in the daily lessons ; and since 1872, in the 
Lectionary used at present which was prepared by another Con- 
vocation, the Genealogies in St. Matthew and St. Luke have been 
omitted from the Table, obviously on the ground, whether suffi- 
cient or not does not concern us at present, that the lists of names 
did ‘not appear to be suitable for recitation in public worship.’ 
Are we to understand that both these earlier Convocations, the 
predecessors of the body now attacked, ‘committed themselves 
irretrievably to the proposition ’ that in the one case the Revelation 
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of St. John and in the other the portions of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke ‘ ought not to be in Holy Writ ’? 

But if it should be urged that the Psalter stands on a different 
footing from the rest of Holy Scripture, it may well be asked why. 
It would be impossible to prove either that the Psalms in question 
were ever intended to be used in public worship, or that the 
Psalter as a whole has ‘ always, everywhere, and by all’ Churches 
been used as part of the daily public worship of the common people. 
The present use of it as such in the English Church dates only 
from the Reformation : and this use is part of one of those ‘ rites of 
the Church ordained only by man’s authority ’ which, as one of the 
Thirty-nine Articles puts it, ‘every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish . . . so that all 
things be done to edifying.’ It was because Convocation held 
that the omission of these portions of the Psalter would tend to 
edification, and remove what has undoubtedly been a serious 
difficulty and hindrance in worship, not only to ‘ poor specimens 
of the pacifist mind,’ but also to many ‘ who preach,’ and up to 
their lights endeavour also to practise, ‘a noble and virile form 
of Christianity,’ that they recommend the exercise of a right which 
must be inherent in a living and progressive Church. 

A writer who is as inaccurate and illogical as, it is submitted, 
the writer in question has been shown to be can hardly be expected 
to be consistent with himself: and it is therefore not surprising 
to find that while-on one page he declares that English Noncon- 
formity is ‘one with Anglicanism in this matter,’ i.e. apparently 
‘the expurgation of the Psalms by the Lower House of Convo- 
cation,’ a matter with which, as has been shown, English Non- 
conformity has no conceivable concern, two pages later he admits 
that 


whatever their inclination may be, the Nonconformist bodies have not yet 
(so far as is generally known) committed the appalling blunder perpetrated 
by their Anglican brethren. 


It is difficult to see how they could commit it, as none of them 
are under any obligation whatever to use any particular portion 
of the Bible at any given time in public worship; every minister 
is always entirely free to make his own selection. And if the 
various Nonconformist bodies have done no overt act like the 
passing of the Convocation Resolutions, on what grounds, we may 
venture to ask, does the writer accuse English Nonconformity as 
a whole of being at one with Anglicanism in the matter under 
discussion? Is not this inference an illustration of that ‘ subjec- 
tive criticism’ which ‘feels in its bones’ that a thing is as it 
wants it to be, and then boldly declares that it is so? 

The writer has apparently made up his mind that ‘ the attitude 
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of English Christianity towards war,’ not, be it noted, towards 
the present War only, but towards war in general, ‘ is one of fear, 
of perplexity, and of hesitation,’ and he proceeds on the ‘ sub- 
jective ’ method to support as best he can this perfectly prepos- 
terous proposition. After all, as he truly says, this is of far 
greater importance to the nation at large than the action of Con- 
vocation in regard to the Psalms, and if much has been said of 
his inaccuracy, failure in logic, and inconsistency, in dealing with 
this matter, it has been not only for the purpose of showing that 
Convocation was acting according to old-established precedents and 
was well within its rights in so acting, but also with the object of 
suggesting that a writer who has been proved to be untrustworthy 
in one direction where tests can be applied is not a person in 
whom implicit reliance should be placed in other directions where 
it is more difficult, if not impossible, to apply tests. 

It is when we come to the alleged ‘ attitude of English Chris- 
tianity towards war’ that we find the real motif of the article. 
Like all healthily minded persons the writer detests what is known 
as ‘ pacifism’; but unfortunately he seems unable to distinguish 
between the utterly wrong-headed pleas for peace at any price, 
with which we have lately become uncomfortably familiar, and 
a general advocacy of universal peace as an ideal to be kept before 
the eyes of the world; and his obsession—for it is nothing less 
than this—has betrayed him into making the most unjustifiable 
~ charges against the Anglican clergy as a body, though he is good 
enough to admit that there are many to whom ‘pacifism is 
abhorrent.’ Now, it can hardly be denied that war is in itself 
the very negation of Christianity. God has revealed Himself to 
the world progressively through the ages, so that an action like 
that of Elijah in asking that fire might come down from heaven 
and consume those who were sent to take him prisoner was speci- 
fically forbidden by Jesus of Nazareth. God, says St. Paul, 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, and to say that the 
Christian ideal is universal brotherhood and, therefore, universal 
peace is not ‘to sever Christ from God,’ but only to assert that 
the New Covenant is an advance upon the Old, that the Gospel 
is better than the Law: it is, in fact, only to state one of the 
fundamentals of the ethic of the Religion of the Incarnation, that 
is of Christianity. But if war is the negation of Christianity, 
treachery to a plighted word and desertion of the weak and 
helpless are, in the view of the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of these islands, a much more blatant negation. And therefore 
on the 4th of August 1914 no course was open to us but to choose 
the lesser of two great evils and to declare war : and this has been 
the practically unanimous teaching of the Anglican pulpit during 
these three years of strife. It would probably be impossible to 
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quote a dozen published utterances on the other side. The simple 
fact is that out of his delusion and obsession the writer of the 
article which we are considering has built up a purely imaginary 
structure and then proceeded elaborately to knock it to pieces. 
This statement is amply illustrated by the inconsistency between 
the picture he draws of the attitude of English Christianity as 
‘ one of fear, of perplexity, and of hesitation’ and the picture of 
the appalling positive results of that attitude. The—of course, 
entirely fictitious—representation of the teaching of the ‘ Convo- 
cationers’ is at any rate so positive and forcible that it never 
could have been the product of an attitude so futile and feeble as 
that which is—again of course without the slightest foundation— 
attributed to ‘ English Christianity.’ But the statement may be 
still further illustrated by reference to the Forms of Prayer issued 
by authority for use during the War. ‘Has one prayer yet been 
given to England by her Archbishops in which the fathomless 
depth of England’s desire for victory has been adequately 
expressed?’ The writer answers his own question by an emphatic 
‘No’: and he has, of course, a perfect right so to answer it, 
because he has been careful to introduce into it the qualifying 
word ‘adequately’; adequacy in such a connexion is obviously 
a matter of opinion and not of fact. But he commits himself to 
a statement of faci when he adds as a reason ‘ because for victory 
the Episcopate is afraid to pray.’ Will it be believed that the 
following expressions are all to be found in the Forms of Prayer 
referred to?—‘ Prosper the forces of our King and his Allies ’ ; 
‘grant to us and to our Allies, if it be Thy will, victory and 
success’; ‘if it be Thy will, give success to our arms’; besides 
other petitions less explicit, perhaps, but of the same purport; 
while in two places we find a phrase of which the writer himself 
is obviously reminiscent. ‘ Cannot the Almighty,’ he asks, ‘ be 
trusted, so to say, to decide between us and our adversaries?’ 
In a prayer from the Prayer Book which is reprinted among the 
authorised Forms occurs this petition: ‘We make our address 
to Thy Divine Majesty in this our necessity, that Thou wouldest 
take the cause into Thine own hand and judge between us and 
our enemies’; and in a section headed ‘ For the speedy triumph 
of our cause ’ we are bidden to pray that God will ‘ judge between 
us and our enemies, and, if it be His will, grant victory to our 
arms.’ In the face of all this we are told that the Episcopate is 
afraid to pray for victory. Could misrepresentation go much 
further? 

Moreover, to anyone who knows the facts, and is not the 
victim of an obsession, it is merely ludicrous to assert that it was 
‘the preachers of pacifism’ ‘in the pulpits of Anglicanism ’ who 
‘created the conscientious objector.’ If the conscientious objector 
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had been the product, in any considerable number of cases, of the 
teaching given in Anglican pulpits, he would probably profess 
himself a member of the Church of England. It would be inter- 
esting to find out, in view of this particular charge against 
Anglican preachers, what percentage of conscientious objectors 
now in the ‘ work-centres ’ would claim membership in the Angli- 
can Church. The writer of the present article does not, for want 
of sufficient knowledge, take upon himself to attempt to defend 
Nonconformity against the charges directed against it: but he 
happens in the course of his pastoral duties to have been brought 
into contact with a large number of conscientious objectors in a 
‘ work-centre,’ and can state from personal knowledge that very 
few of them even call themselves members of the Church of 
England, while of the two ‘sons of the parsonage,’ whom he has 
found among them, the father of one died so long ago that he 
cannot have been responsible for his son’s wrongheadedness and 
the father of the other refuses at present to have any communi- 
cation with him. 

It is not a pleasant task to draw attention to the services 
rendered by one’s own order, but the misrepresentations of the 
attitude of the Anglican Clergy in regard to the War have been 
so widespread, and have, in the case of some who could not from 
their circumstances know better, done so much harm to the cause 
of that religion of which the Clergy are, with all their faults and 
’ failings, ministers and—so far—representatives, that it has 
seemed only reasonable to ask for an opportunity of exposing 
some, at any rate, of the calumnies with which they have: been 
assailed, and of asserting that there is probably no section of the 
community to which in two respects the nation owes a debt larger 
than that which it owes to its Clergy. In the days before con- 
scription there were no voluntary unpaid recruiting agents more 
active or more successful than the Clergy, and especially, perhaps, 
those of the country parishes. Nor did they only urge the sons 
of other men to offer themselves in the service of their country : 
they gave freely of their own, and their boys were proud and glad 
to go. Long before the Military Service Act was passed’ every 
clerical household known to the present writer had sent every son 
who was eligible : it was the same all over the country, and how 
many of them will never return may be gathered week by week 
from the columns of the Church papers. And if in their public 
utterances of prayer and preaching the clergy do not follow as 
closely as some would have them do in the footsteps of the Kaiser 
it is because they prefer to rank themselves with Abraham Lincoln 
who cared less to know whether God was on his side than whether 


he was on the side of God. 
Epwarp A. WELCH. 





A LETTER TO A DEAD AUTHOR 


O. Henry,—If you were here you would be all flushed up with 
esteem and gratification. Ain’t it grand, being a lady’s magazine 
fashionable author? It must mitigate your anguish some, 
wherever you are acquiring hostility. The cattlemen of London 
are getting so everlastingly permeated with your stories that 
they look for chaparral and mesquite grass in the city parks. 

For me, I got extensively inveigled with your hors d’euvres, 
Cabbages and Kings. I knew it for a sure thing, and watched 
the stock markets and scientific papers until Sizes and Sevens put 
me on the stool, picking out jigs on the deputy piano-machine. 
If you had lived you would have been caught in a stampede of 
dollars, and had more money than was decent. But you didn’t. 
Your gyrations were circumscribed, and you could not wait to 
taste the urban joys of success. 

Whirligigs, The Trimmed Lamp, Heart of the West, The 
Four Million, The Voice of the City, Roads of Destiny, The 
Gentle Grafter, Strictly Business, are there any more? Options 
and Rolling Stones are promised, and how to tell you about them 
all, or some, or one of them, and how they make an ordinary 
city cop-dodger feel like a mangy sheep-stealing coyote I despair 
of never telling you, or anybody else. 

When I got to book two I was filled with vulgar ostentation. 
Omne magnifico pro ignotum, I says, as proud as Sissy in her 
first shirt-waist. Everybody is bound to find a story-writer 
trumpet-blown by old man Leacock, the professional screamer 
from Toronto, steeped in experiments with the idle rich, but I 
was jingling my rowels, and ridin’ the trail, when he was a 
semaphore, masking his wounded melancholy in philosophy. 
I ain’t reflectin’ none on humourous guys, or humanised pro- 
fessors. He may have been an unseen compaftero of mine, but 
I guess I burnt the wind for the bookstall-boy and hit camp first 
when the printer’s men put out your number two, allegro and 
fortissimo. After that I was disorganised. I swallowed ’em 
whole—I stole ’em from book clubs—I robbed the blind man 
who hawks lucifers, and forgot I was in gaol because the cops 
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left me Heart of the West. I got a lot of emancipation from a 
quantity of uncontent. , 

And women? The feminine nature and similitude was as 
plain to your sight as the Rocky Mountains are to a blue-eyed 
burro. You’re on to all their little side-steps and punctual dis- 
crepancies. They are, as you say, an adverse study, and adapted 
to points of view. 

‘The dispositions of woman,’ said Jeff Peters, after various opinions on 
the subject had been advanced, ‘ run regular, to diversions. What a woman 
wants is what you’re out of. She wants more of a thing when it’s scarce. 
She likes to have souvenirs of things that never happened. She likes to 
be reminded ofj things she never heard of. A one-sided view of objects is 
disjointing to the female composition.’ 

That’s how ‘ Cupid a la carte’ begins, Heart of the West, 
Chapter X. But it doesn’t end there. Not any. It ends, like 
all your other yarns, in the brightest glitter of a falling star. 

But this is no way to begin a book review so as to fix the 
magazine-man with liability, and miss the waste basket, which 
you fed once and more., Let us disenchant our readers with 
some narrative, and get to whisky, and commonplace verbiage. 
You figured out a dozen and a half short stories which did not 
paralyse Wall Street, or flame along the Rio Grande. You 
sold some in one form or another, and then you tempted fortune 
with a book. Some incredible ass told you not to try any more, 

‘but stick to pay gravel, dust, grub, washing, and the pan. I 
can’t bother to get at Bret Harte’s remains, and polish my 
classics, so let it go at that. Yours was a humble mind, and you 
played a lone hand, so the rest is just yarns, shorter and shorter 
as we get to the bottom of that drawer which was all you left. 

But once you leaped on the wild mustang of the Republic 
of Anchuria, sighted the Cordilleras over ‘ sunless forests teem- 
ing with menacing insect and animal life,’ and galloped into 
the market-place of Fame. I am the tintype man, or the 
kodaking tourist, who caught you as you fell like Ladas, and 
unlike him, who left his name to a racehorse in another country, 
you have left to yourself an absurd name which was nothing 
like your own. And Ladas was really Phidippides, though 
perhaps Lord Rosebery overlooked the fact. 

By what strange impulse of life-joy you chose the title of 
your book from Alice in Wonderland, and headed it with ‘The 
Proem, By the Carpenter,’ I don’t care a peanut. It’s all in 
the picture, though from the European point of view, which I 
am paid to discriminate, it was not the best possible start. 
Cabbages and Kings gave no inkling of cocoanut trees, a yacht 
in the offing, romance of brilliant plumage, and wit to make 
two nations sigh over your grave. How could the owner of a 
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quarter guess from such a title that you had the boodle? That 

Keogh and Goodwin, President Miraflores, and young Olivarra, 

Rosine and Paula, stood between the cocoanut trees and the drab 

prospect of the sea, what time Ida from the white deck of the 

Idalia threw her love message into the shore-going breakers? 
The Proem begins : 


They will tell you in Anchuria that President Miraflores, of that volatile 
republic, died by his own hand in the coast town of Coralio; that he had 
reached thus far in flight from the inconveniences of an imminent revolu- 
tion ; and that one hundred thousand dollars, Government funds, which he 
carried with him in an American leather valise as a souvenir of his tempes- 
tuous administration, was never afterwards recovered .. . 


and so on, deceiving the most jaded critic for five pages before 
the amazing string of stories forming the book begins. The 
whole turns on the attempted escape of the President and the 
winsome, but naughty, ‘bundle of muslin,’ Isabel Guilbert. 
‘They say,’ in Keogh’s words, ‘she’s got all the ladies of 
mythology, sculpture, and fiction reduced to chromos,’ but the 
person whom we suppose to be Isabel, the person who was known 
to be Isabel in the larger stores, the Government bodega and 
post office, the cuartel, the rum shops, and the market-place 
was after all—but O. Henry, the hurried hush for mine. Nota 
nickel shall your relicts lose through my muted indiscretions. 
Mrs. Goodwin’s alibi is safe with me, and the grip-sack of 
treasury boodle, and the man that swiped it, may hide where 
they fell. But the great quarter-dollar public want me to put 
’em wise. I must tell them where to find lobster salad and 
mendacity combined for the same money. 

While I was writing this tintype melody about your vaticina- 
tions, O. Henry, a Sunday paper put me wise about -your 
patronymic, and it didn’t jostle my nerve-centres a single peso. 
Curious thing, but I don’t care a cockleburr what did your fathers 
and godfathers then for you. In this Art to Art talk that we are 
having it simply doesn’t count. Professor Smith (of Virginia 
University) will no doubt paint a picture of you surrounded with 
the fauna and flora of Central Park, just as Carolus White in 
the chapter, or story, called ‘ Masters of Arts’ painted the Presi- 
dent Losada, who succeeded the above-named Ramon Angel de 
Las Cruzes Y. Miraflores. Carry said this, you remember : 


‘He wants himself in the centre of the canvas, of course. He is to be 
painted as Jupiter sitting on Olympus, with the clouds at his feet. At 
one side of him stands George Washington, in full regimentals, with his 
hand on the President’s shoulder. An angel with outstretched wings hovers 
overhead, crowning him—Queen of the May, I suppose. In the back- 
ground is to be cannon, more angels and soldiers. . .’ 
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But can Smith of Virginia, or any other tribesman, could 
even Adam Smith, the true and first inventor of the Fabricii, 
show to the non-Smiths that beside you and your little pen the 
short-story chorus is babes in the wood without a chaperon or 
referee, while you are a Robin Redbreast from the topmost 
bough? Your very lingo gums itself to the recollection, and 
beckons the reader to wassail and diversions. You've got us 
going, and can monkey with us all you care to. 

But about this long story: here’s what my young friend 
from College wrote of it, not as a finished picture, but a Holbein 
drawing : 


Cabbages and Kings is a story of adventure and political change in 
a small South American Republic, Anchuria, where the chief industry 
is supposed to be the cultivation of the banana, and where the moral tone 
of public life is far from high. The language used, especially in dia- 
logue, is regrettably flippant and unrefined, and many of the literary 
allusions are shockingly inaccurate. The book is evidently written for 
Americans by an American who can scarcely be a College graduate. He 
has apparently taken too literally the splendid, satirical lines of Sir 
William Watson : 


‘Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard, 
The comely phrase, the well-born word, 
And use, as for their ears more meet, 
The loose-lipped lingo of the street.’ 


Many of the expressions, phrases, and terms of description cannot be 
read by cultured persons without a physical shudder, and the plot is so 
obscure that it requires a careful student of criminal romance to supply a 
solution to every enigma before the story actually closes. Even such a 
reader may feel that he has been unfairly deceived by a device as old as 
that of the two Dromios, whose creator (Shakespeare) was a far greater 
writer than the author of the small (shilling) book now under review. 

Some of the chapters are wholly irrelevant to the main theme, and 
might well be called padding, if they differed in any other particular 
from the genuine narrative. This is not, however, the case, and the most 
careful critic must confess that whatever its defects from the point of 
view of technique any one chapter permits itself to be read just as well as 
any other. The President of a small South American Republic absconds 
with stolen money, and a lady friend of conspicuous charm and demi- 
mondaine reputation. Frank Goodwin, an American, who is financially 
interested in a change of Government, attempts to arrest the flight of these 
guilty persons, and by a literary artifice to which George Eliot would not 
have stooped, or Jane Austen fallen, the reader is led to believe that the 
attempt is successful, and that both the money and the lady become the 
personal property of the captor. A dreadfully dissipated person, called 
a beachcomber, is the solitary witness of the second infraction of the law, 
and his success (after one failure) in blackmailing Goodwin shows the 
risks to which robbers are sometimes exposed. Two successive United States 
Consuls have complicated love affairs, which are treated in a fairly respect- 
able and even romantic manner, and after an interlude of pure tragedy 
there is an amusing description of the plot hatched by a young artist and 
an Irish adventurer to inveigle the new President into a snare which is 
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destroyed at the critical moment by the arousal of their long-dormant 
consciences. Finally, there is a counter-revolution, and another dénoue- 
ment which, in accordance with the rule of reticence imposed on the higher 
criticism, must be left to the gentle reader to discover. 





That’s my College friend, O. Henry. The joint in his 
armour, as you would say, is his insatiate passion for colourless 
correctitude. He couldn’t understand ‘The Remnants of the 
Code ’ (Chapter XI), where you tell how ‘ Beelzebub ’ Blythe, the 
beachcomber, had reached rock-bottom, and was little more than 
a whimpering oyster led to be devoured on the sands of a Southern 
sea by the artful walrus, Circumstance, and the implacable 
carpenter, Fate. How in that condition he blackmails Goodwin 
and cannot drink with him afterwards, whereas at the first 
essay he foolishly drank with him first and so became powerless, 
under the spell of the unwritten law, some will understand. 

And those other stories which the higher criticism thinks 
irrelevant? They seem to me like the flowers on the festal 
board, the music at the banquet, the landscape in the yachting 
trip. If you had never written anything else, you, who dine so 
late, would dine with the best, if I may quote from one of the 
few well-known English authors whom you have not laid under 
contribution. Your literary confusions are indeed immense—a 
casual corruption of an allusion looks like a raider of the plains 
falling off a horse, but is really a neat surprise, a spectacular dash. 
You hit Conan Doyle with one barrel and Omar Khayyém 
with another, while you are chasing the Arabian nights, all out. 
I feel like I was in some variegated circus. ‘Mounted like 
Lochinvar,’ you ride away, throwing a kiss to Circe, a sack of 
oats to Bulwer Lytton, and a bay-leaf to Browning. You are no 
respecter of persons, and what you read, or thought your readers 
had assimilated, is a confusing mystery. Did they circulate the 
classics at E] Paso, or read ‘Harry James’ in the Bowery, and 
the Bronx, wherever those romantic-sounding glades may be? 

In Sixes and Sevens you get Doyle badly. I can fancy 
your nervousness, a kind of pleasant excitement as if you were at 
@ dance, or a frolic of some sort, if you could hear a brace of our 
short-story wits talking round ‘ The Sleuths’ and ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Shamrock Jolnes,’ and arguing about the mere technique 
of the yarn describing the two caballeros ignorami who detected 
heart-beats about the same girl, got snowed up together in a 
house with two books, Enquire Within upon Everything, or some 
statistical environment of that colour, and the poems of Homer 
K.M., and returned to courtship severally equipped with all the 
knowledge and culture which those studies evince. I forget 
what won, and the volume and title, but for pure fancy writing 
round a worn theme the conversation of those lovers is like veal 
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cutlets after a meat strike. Your description of such a domestic 
tragedy as the life of a dogman, the wretched New York hus- 
band, who, by way of daily duty, and submission to Marcella, 
‘follows a dog, to which he is fastened by an artificial ligament,’ 
is enough to make Charles Lamb cease to harmonise with his 
surroundings. Give a hundred-dollar prize to Fleet Street for a 
lucubration on ‘the time of the dogmen’ and the winner would 
light his pipe with his paper when he read ‘ Ulysses and the 
Dogman,’ and glad to. 

‘ Speaking of hydrophobia,’ said the dogman, ‘the other night he chewed 
a piece out of my leg because I knocked a fly off of Marcella’s arm. ‘It 
ought to be cauterised,’’ says Marcella, and I was thinking so myself. I 
telephones for the doctor, and when he comes Marcella says to me: ‘‘ Help 
me hold the poor dear while the doctor fixes his mouth.' Oh, I hope he 
got no virus on any of his toofies when he bit you.’”” Now what do you 
think of that?’ 

Then follows the end of the tale—the last wag—and it is 
there, above all the dialogue, the wit, the satire and the glow, 
there, where the supreme test of the art tries out the best back- 
woodsman of the lot, you hit the trail just every time. 

As I finish one I lean back in my non-rotary revolving chair 
and nod gently. . . ‘I have had the honour of witnessing your 
very remarkable performance, Sir. . . . I believe I could sleep 
for a year or two, including legal holidays. . . .’ 

Some day when Professor Smith (of Va.) has done record- 
ing your versatility I will put in a few placid months retired from 
the world and watch out an intrinsic biography of your domicile, 
recreations, and costume. I know what you drank, and where 
you went, and how you concealed in words the high emprise of 
chivalry. 

You know Madison Square; alas! that I should bow to 
Lindley Murray and say you knew it. You sat there with a 
few loiterers. ‘The dim little square seemed like a great, cold, 
unroofed room, with its four walls of houses spangled with 
thousands of insufficient lights.’ You wanted a few dollars, art 
rioted in your brain as you searched the short horizon for a story, 
and your eye fell on a youth and a girl, forlorn and helpless on a 
bench. Half-forgotten legends of a random childhood formed a 
kaleidoscope of fancy patterns as you saw another youth approach 
and accost the pair, and when the group drifted away you seized 
the passing inspiration, and you wrote ‘The Discounters of 
Money ’ (Roads of Destiny, III). Thus: 

The spectacle of the money-caliphs of the present day going about 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway trying to relieve the wants of the people is enough 
to make the great Al Raschid turn Haroun in his grave. If not so, then 
the assertion should do so, the real caliph having been a wit, and a scholar, 
and therefore a hater of puns. 
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How properly to alleviate the troubles of the poor is one of the greatest 
troubles of the rich. But one thing agreed upon by all professional philan- 
thropists is that you must never hand over any cash to your subject. 
The poor are notoriously temperamental: and when they get money they 
exhibit a strong tendency to spend it for stuffed olives and enlarged crayon 
portraits instead of giving it to the instalment man. And still, old 
Haroun had some advantages as an eleemosynarian. He took around with 
him on his rambles his vizier, Giafar ( a vizier is a composite of a chauffeur, 
a secretary of state, and a night-and-day bank), and old Uncle Mesrour, 
his executioner, who toted a snickersnee. With this entourage a caliphing 
tour could hardly fail to be successful. Have you noticed lately any news- 
paper articles headed ‘What Shall We Do with Our Ex-Presidents?’ 
Well, now, suppose that Mr. Carnegie should engage him and Joe Gans 
to’ go about assisting in the distribution of free libraries? Do you suppose 
any town would have the hardihood to refuse one? That caliphalous com- 
bination would cause two libraries to grow where there had been only one 
set of E. P. Roe’s works before. .. . 


That is one page, precursor of nine, the whole making 
Pilkins and the Babes in the Wood as solid in their niches as 
the characters in The Rajah’s Diamond. I do not hyperbolise. 
You get there every time. I see Bret Harte smiling at you over 
there, and saying that ‘Friends in San Rosario’ (in the same 
volume) is the perpetuation of his tradition, while another shade 
writes to Sir Sidney Colvin about ‘Cherchez la femme.’ 

The Gentle Grafter is a primary class manual of the legiti- 
mate ethics of pure swindling. Jeff Peters and Andy Tucker 
are the nomads of non-illegal business flitting from one State to 
another in pursuit of graft and suckers, the victims thereof. 
Jeff is a literary bandit as well as a cop-dodger. As a quack 
doctor he is ‘not a regular disciple of 8. Q. Lapius’ : he knows 
a French king called Louey Cans, and the ruined cities of Tyre 
and Siphon ‘ where the lone lizard crawls on the walls of the 
main portcullis.” His poets are Albert Tennyson, Walt Whittier 
—‘I want to loaf and indict my soul,’ and Goldstein, author of 
‘The Deserted Village.’ He has heard of the Emperor Marcus 
Autolycus, and the Yappian Way. He refers to W. D. Howletts, 
Ellen Terriss, and old Mother Hubbard—‘ the pristine Hubbard . 
squasherino of the cave-dwelling period’: to Jupiter Aquarius, 
the Pied Piper of Heidsieck: even to Demosthenes, an old 
spell binder named Cantharides that used to go and disincorporate 
himself of his windy numbers along the seashore. But there 
are motes in the murk. Jeff is irreproducible in comment. 

One of his friends, a burglar, thus expostulates with a 
Chadband of a company promoter : 

‘Mousie,’ says Biil, ‘the hole in the wainscoting for yours. Your 
dogmas and inculcations sound to me like the Jast words of a bicycle 
pump.’ 
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Jeff describes another confederate thus : 

‘ This Atterbury was well dressed, though he ate seldom ; and the synopsis 
of his talk would make the conversation of a siren sound like a cabdriver’s 
kick.’ 

This grafter received the suggestion of some ads. to bring in 
applicants for ‘dud’ bonds in this phraseology : 


‘Man, as its advertising manager you would cause a Limburger cheese 
factory to remain undiscovered during a hot summer.’ 


I must quit Jefferson Peters, ‘the only man with a brain 
west of the Wabash River who can use his cerebrum cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata at the same time.’ Even his con- 
tamination of the poet Gray cannot stay my hand : 

After putting in a week proving I wasn’t a revenue officer, I went over 
to the store where the rude fourflushers of the hamlet lied, to see if I could 
get a line on the kind of man I wanted. 


He got the line, but it bit him in the leg after all, as your 
annotators will discover. 

If you had read Bagehot, Walter, statistician et al., you might 
have smiled a weary flicker at learning that clever writers have 
nothing to write about. They haven’t been anywhere, seen 
anything, or done a durned thing. They live in one room and 
write. You can call on Bagehot now and correct his premises, 
but don’t go too near the poets, grammarians, hayseeds, or 
Reubs. . . . 

The Voice of the City is a variant. If no man has tasted 
the full flavour of life until he has known poverty, love, and 
war, it is a sine qua ante for readers of yours to spiel with you in 
more places than one, and mark how with your romantic eye 
you could see a sordid, squalid, tramp-stocked, cat-ridden city 
garden as a very ‘pleasance of the Capulets.’ 

There’s many a tickled smile in this little bob’s worth, 
though the vino blanco and aguardiente of the bush tales are more 
to me than the champagne, absinthe drip, or Wurtzburger of a 
second-rate Bohemia. Other ink merchants can do the Broad- 
way and booze, but in the mesquite they are not. They simply 
don’t. 

But less of this sententiousness, for I must have my last cow- 
punch at the malefactions of the Big City. 

Turn to ‘The Complete Life of John Hopkins’ and study 
Mr. Hopkins who was ‘like a thousand others.’ What others? 
Where could you have lived? Where did you see her spending 
‘the mucilaginous hours during which she remained glued to 
the window-sill’? The whole story of a marvellous city adven- 
ture falling on the dullest of men in a cascade of epigrams inter- 
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rogates the welkin. How in Hellmuth did you learn to do 
it? Only Professor Smith (Va.) can tell us. 

Your description of the shop-girl smile (‘ A Lickpenny Lover ’) 
and her wooing by a millionaire who did it so badly that she 
thought he was offering her a week-end at Coney Island when 
he prosed about Venice and Delhi: your picture of the two 
Rubberers (‘A Comedy in Rubber’) missing their own wedding 
through their passion for being amongst ‘the pessimists of the 
pews, the guyers of the groom, and the banterers of the bride’ : 
and your cruel satire on Alicia Van Der Pool, the cold Matter- 
horn of young matrons: these vignettes are packed with more 
genuine pumpernickel and recreation than the Abbotsford 
edition of Mark Twain. This, of the Rubberers, tinkles 
somewhat : 


They crowded like cattle, they fought, they pressed and surged, and 
swayed and trampled one another to see a bit of a girl in a white veil 
acquire licence to go through a man’s pockets while he sleeps. 


The description of Alicia (‘ The Defeat of the City ’) leads the 
hunt by so many fields that I call off the dogs. In this benighted 
country the Copyright Acts interdict the quotations which 
justice requires. ‘There was always something in her voice 
that made you think of . . . snow lying on a convent roof : of a 
police sergeant refusing bail.’ 

I must make a quick getaway. These half-attempts to 
justify my syllogisms leave it open to dogs to bark and say that 
any member of the Royal Society of Literature can do that. 
Pity they don’t. ‘ 

In ‘The Plutonian Fire’ you dissect your art in the guise 
of a literary adventure with a side-note on editors which they 
will enjoy. You criticised the work of a young writer of ‘ pretty 
fair stories written in a good style,’ and ending, as they should, 
at the bottom of the last page. . . . ‘But I thought I detected 
a lack of living substance—it was much as if I gazed at a 
symmetrical array of presentable clamshells from which the 
succulent and vital inhabitants had been removed.’ 

Your bitterness against life was that of the olive and the 
caviare plant, but I collogue in vain with Shamrock Jolnes and 
Whatsup to deduce your own love story. ‘ Now, a girl, as far 
as I am concerned,’ you say, ‘is a thing that belongs in a 
seminary, or an album’: but this would not deceive a sucker 
from Cranberry Corners. Cut it out. 

I hear the curfew tolling me to supper, and I am dazed with 
all the things I nave forgotten not to leave out. Nothing in 
reading matter (next.to your tintype at various ages) could give 
a falser impression of your immortal pellucidity than this tutti- 
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frutti of mine. I have but wasted my time by prising gems 
out of the coronet. I can give nothing of your supreme gift of 
letting yourself go, and no more than a hint of your last clutch 
on the reader as you throw him, defeated but cheering, on the 
mat : and I have not yet attempted to salute you as a master for 
another faculty. I will uncoil my lariat once more, and then 
bid you farewell, as you sink back to Pluto and leave us nothing 
but the shilling Ceres. If it is difficult, hazardous, and a special 
gift to end a short story it is also beyond the power of class two 
to begin. You have to grip the editor where he lives when the 
tape drops, and then ride hell for leather to the reading public. 
T take ‘ The Gold that Glittered,’ which is Chapter IT of Strictly 
Business : 


A story with a moral appended is like the bite of a mosquito. It bores 
you, and then injects a stinging drop to irritate your conscience. There- 
fore let us have the moral first, and be done with it. All is not gold that 
glitters, but it is a wise child that keeps the stopper in his bottle of 
testing acid. 


In the restaurant of El Refugio are served compounds delightful to the 
palate of the man from Capricorn or Cancer... . 

Do not say that garlic is in the fish at El Refugio: It is not otherwise 
than as if the spirit of Garlic, flitting past, has wafted one kiss that lingers 
in the parsley-crowned dish as haunting as those kisses in life, ‘by hopeless 
fancy feigned on lips that are for others.’ And then, when Conchito, the 
waiter, brings you a plate of brown frijoles and a carafe of wine that has 
never stood still between Oporto and El Refugio—ah, Dios! 

One day a Hamburg-American liner deposited upon Pier No. 55 General 
Perrico Ximenes Villablanca Falcon, a passenger from Cartagena. The 
General was between a claybank and a bay in complexion, had a 42-inch 
waist, and stood 5 feet 4 with his Du Barry heels. He had the moustache 
of a shooting-gallery proprietor, he wore the full dress of a Texas Congress- 
man, and had the important aspect of an uninstructed delegate. 


To put his adventures before the wise as one twenty-third 
of a quarter-dollar story-book is to offer the goods at a cash dis- 
count of all but par. There is a witticism in one line on the 
seventh page which alone and unexpected is worth the money. 
The man I saw in a down-town car to-day with this little book 
wouldn’t have got up for a V.A.D. girl of the best. He would 
not have even environed a vaudeville star. He got out at Shep- 
herd’s Bush with a ticket for the Bank. In the condensed 
wording of the New York crook who was taught how to dress 
by the club-loafer, and paid him back a thousand-fold, ‘ You’re 
the goods, duty free, and half-way to the warehouse in a red 
waggon,’ Au revoir. 


FRANK NEWBOLT. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMPIRE'S 
RESOURCES 


THE main purpose of this article is to give an account of the origin 
and objects of the Empire Resources Development Committee 
which was formed in the autumn of last year as the result of 
informal discussions between a number of persons, all of whom 
had been prominently associated with imperial work in various 
spheres. Their common belief is that the financial salvation of 
the Empire after this great War must largely depend upon the 
adoption of an entirely new policy in regard to the development 
of Empire resources; that a system under which practically all 
production is left to the uncorrelated and uncontrolled activities 
of private individuals has had its day; and that in the new era 
which the advent of the War has marked but not created, the State 
will be unable, without great injury to the interests of the body 
politic, to abstain from direct participation in the work of Empire 
Development in many directions. 

At the inaugural meeting held on the 31st of October 1916, 
the distinguished statesman who presided, reviewed the financial 
position to which the War was giving rise, pointed out the diffi- 
culties which must inevitably flow from the natural distaste of 
democracy for taxation, and expressed the view that probably 
the only remedy for the situation was to be found in development 
by the State for the State of the natural resources of the Empire. 
As an indication of a line of thought, and as containing the germ 
of a practical policy this concise statement serves a useful purpose, 
-but its author would be the first to admit that it requires to be 
received and acted upon with many adjustments and limitations. 

It was felt from the first that the policy which the founders 
of this movement had at heart was a national policy ; that it was 
a policy which should appeal to all sections of the community 
irrespective of their political views; and that it was in these 
circumstances eminently desirable that all political parties should 
be represented upon the Committee. The adhesion to it of 
members who were in touch with and were representative of 
diverse schools of political and other thought was accordingly 
secured, and a confession of faith was formulated to which al/ 
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- were equally willing to subscribe. The following document 
which was published in January of the present year may be fitly 
described as the creed of the new movement : ‘i 


We, the undersigned, realising the immense latent resources of the 
Empire and the possibility of developing this great and varied wealth 
for State purposes, under State auspices, and so lifting from the peoples 
of the Empire the burdens caused by the War, have formed ourselves into 
a Committee for the following purposes: 

(1) To advocate 

(a) The Conservation for the benefit of the Empire of such natural 
resources aS are, or may come, under the ownership or control of the 
Imperial, Dominion, or Indian Governments. 

(b) The Development of selected resources of the Empire under such 
conditions as will give to the State an adequate share of the proceeds. 

(c) The appointment in due time of a Board for the Conservation and 
Development of the Resources of the Empire, so that Imperial efforts may 
be concentrated on assets ripe for Development for the common good of 
the Empire. 

(2) To take such action as may from time to time appear to be desirable 
in order to disseminate information in regard to the objects of the Com- 
mittee, to arouse and maintain public interest, to enlist public sympathy 
and support, and to co-operate with other Committees and Associations 
having similar objects. 


W. Astor. é L. S. Jameson. 
ALFRED BIGLAND. Rupyakp KIp.ine. 

. Henry BircHENOUGH. ARTHUR LAWLEY. 
Harry E. Brittain. W. H. Lyncu. 
Witram Bott. H. J. MAckInvDER. 
Henry Pace Crort. Tan MAcPHERSON. 
Henry Cust. V. A. Matco~mson. 
DEsBOROUGH. Gro. Croypon Marks. 
DuNRAVEN. W. Grant Morpen. 
L. WorTHINGTON Evans. ALMERIC PAGeET. 
ALGERNON F. Freru. Horace PLUNKETT. 
Victor FIsHER. PLiyMouTH. 

MoreETON FREWEN. J. A. Seppon. 

GREY. SELBORNE. 

Rupert Gwynne. R. V. Vassak SMi1rH. 
JoHN Hopes. H. Witson-Fox. 
IsLINGTON. 


It was evident, however, that if public interest in the policy 
of the Committee was to be aroused and maintained, something 
more than a profession of faith would be required. It was accord- 
ingly decided that, before any public announcement was made 
of the aims and objects of the Committee, some concrete proposals 
for action should be put forward as being worthy of investigation 
and consideration, and as illustrative of the manner in which the 
State might conceivably engage itself for profit in the national 
interest. It was also realised that the exact manner in which 
the State could usefully participate in any particular form of enter- 
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prise would have to be determined according to the circumstances 
of each case ; and that, while in some instances it might be advan- 
tageous for the State to take direct and single-handed action on 
its own account, in the majority, co-operation with persons already 
engaged in, and having special experience of, particular branches 
of production, industry and trade, might be expected to give the 
best results. 

Sub-Committees were therefore formed to consider proposals 
which had been made to the Committee, and to report in each 
case whether a prima facie case for State investigation and action 
might be considered to have been made out. As the result of 
these preliminary inquiries the Committee came to the conclusion 
that sufficient evidence was forthcoming in two instances to justify 
it in bringing them immediately into public view as illustrations 
of its general aims. It must, however, be emphasised that the 
Committee does not command the services of an expert staff, and 
is, therefore, unable, even if it so desired, to express an authorita- 
tive opinion upon any proposal submitted to it. It has been 
formed with the sole object of urging the adoption of a particular ~ 
course of public policy, and has no desire to concern itself with. 
the working out in practice of the objects which it has been formed 
to promote. If and when the Government decides to adopt its 
policy the Committee will be dissolved, and the Government alone 
will be responsible for the directions and extent in and to which 
the State will engage in productive enterprise, and for the organ- 
isations which will require to be established for this purpose. 

It can hardly be questioned that the realisation of the Com- 
mittee’s aims would be highly desirable, always provided that 
such realisation were not accompanied by evils which it had failed 
to take into account. It is somewhat difficult, therefore, to under- 
- stand the storm of destructive criticism, and even of animosity, 
that has been aroused in some quarters by the mere publication 
of proposals which the Committee itself has neither the wish nor 
the power to give effect to. On the other hand evidence is accu- 
mulating of the deepening interest which is being taken in the 
proposals by all classes of the community, as the result probably 
in most cases of an instinctive feeling that the balm for the wounds 
of War can only be found in wide extension of production through- 
out the Empire and the effective pursuit by the State of new 
activities. 

As the views of the Committee in connexion with the illus- 
trations which it has given of possible fields for State action have 
been very widely misunderstood and misrepresented, it may be 
useful to quote extracts from the Reports of the Sub-Committees 
in regard to them, which were adopted at a meeting of the main 
Committee held on the 5th of January last. 

Vor, LXXXII—No. 488 38 
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The first of these Reports was concerned with a proposal that 
the State should engage for profit in the distribution and marketing 
of fresh fish. The Sub-Committee, over which Lord Dunraven 
presided, reported that 


definite arrangements would have to be preceded by full exchange of views 
with representatives of the fishing industry ; 

expressed 

the prima facie opinion that the main field for State enterprise would be 
(1) the purchase of wet fish direct from the fishermen under such mutually 
satisfactory conditions as will assure to the workers a continuous living 
wage; (2) the distribution of the fish so bought to all centres of consump- 
tion ; and (3) its resale to retailers; 

and reserved to a later Report 

a more detailed consideration of the measures which might be taken by the 
State to secure for itself and for those directly or indirectly employed in 
the industry the maximum of advantage from a direct share in the fishing 
industries of the Empire, with the minimum of interference with existing 
interests and individual initiative and, more particularly, in connexion 
with the distribution of fresh fish. 

The summary of the general conclusions of the Sub-Committee © 
was as follows : 

(1) That the consumption of fresh fish (exclusive of shell-fish) in the 
United Kingdom under pre-War conditions—about 14 oz. per head of 
population per diem out of a totai per head of about 45 oz. per diem— 
was exceedingly small, having regard to its food value and to the ease with 
~ which vastly increased supplies could be brought from the largely unde- 
veloped fisheries of Canada and Newfoundland by the use of modern methods 
of cold storage. 

(2) That the consumption of fresh fish in the United Kingdom would 
probably become three or four times as large if regular supplies at attractive 
prices were assured. The pre-War annual consumption was about 600,000 
tons per annum, for which it is estimated that consumers paid more than 
25,000,0007. 

(3) That if the State undertook the wholesale distribution of fish in the 
United Kingdom and also opened up supplies from Canada and Newfound- 
land, it would be able to assure to home fishermen at least as good returns 
as they are accustomed to receive, while securing large profits for itself, 
by the wholesale sale of fish to retailers at prices which would allow of 
resale to the public at a far lower range of prices than have prevailed 
hitherto. 

(4) That the State is in a better position than private individuals or 
corporations to undertake the somewhat complicated arrangements which 
would be needed to assure a steady flow of new overseas supplies under the 
most economical conditions. 


The second Report related to a suggestion: that the State might 
similarly participate with general advantage in the distribution and 
sale, and possibly also in the production, of vegetable oils and fats 
for the production of which the Tropical Territories of the Empire 
occupy a specially favoured position. After reviewing the cir- 
cumstances of the trade, the Sub-Committee expressed the opinion 
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that a beginning should be made in connexion with the trade in palm pro- 
ducts of the Tropical possessions of the Crown in Africa; and that, par- 
ticularly in connexion with oil palm products, an endeavour should be 
made to utilise for the benefit of the State and of the inhabitants of the 
territories affected, the favoured position which the British Empire enjoys. 
This position would allow it to differentiate between its own citizens and 
the citizens of Allied and other countries in fixing the prices at which 
these much-desired commodities are to be sold in future. 


On the adoption of these Reports the document which has 
previously been described as the creed of the movement was issued. 

The only other circular for which the Committee, as such, is 
responsible was issued as a leaflet in January, and is of interest 
as defining in greater detail and in more popular language the 
aims and objects of the Committee. Its terms are: 


The National Debt before the War was about 700,000,000/. After the 
War it will probably not be less than 4,000,000,000/. The Government’s 
Income before the War was about 200,000,0001. After the War the income 
it will need to pay its way will probably be not less than 500,000,0000. 

If taxation is to produce the whole of this additional 300,000,000/. a 
year everybody must be worse off, as money will circulate less people will 
have less money to spend; trade and employment will be bad; new enter- 
prise and saving will be checked ; everybody, and specially the poorest, will 
suffer. 

This Committee proposes a better way of providing for the Empire 
debts, and believes that if their plan is adopted everyone, and especially 
the workers, will be better off. 

Their plan is for the State on its own account to develop some of the 
immense resources of the Empire, and to secure in this way both a large 
income with which to pay interest on the debt and also an immense 
unearned increment, out of which the whole National Debt will be ulti- 
timately repaid. 

The resources of the Empire which it is proposed to develop are to be 
found both in the United Kingdom and Overseas. The wealth of the 
United Kingdom was valued before the War at 15,000,000,000/., and the 
wealth of the Empire at 30,000,000,0007. This valuation takes no account 
of any of the undeveloped resources of the Empire which, in the Tropical 
regions of Africa alone, are known to be of great importance. “The wealth 
of the United States is valued at upwards of 40,000,000,0007. The natural 
resources of the British Empire are immeasurably greater, and it should 
not be difficult by State action to bring the value of our Empire wealth up 
to at least this figure. If the greater portion of the increase is the result 
of State action, the National Debt will be fully covered. 

The Committee includes in its plans that the State should derive a 
revenue by assisting in the provision of certain public facilities, such as 
electric power, and in the distribution of certain commodities, and especi- 
ally of certain articles of food, with the double object of cheapening the 
cost to consumers, and of deriving a revenue therefrom. It is beliéved 
that the possibilities in connexion with many commodities are very great, 
by reason of the economies which can be effected by means of better organi- 
sation and methods and the use of improved plant. 

The Committee was formed last October. If their plans are adopted 
and supported by the workers of the country, they are confident that the 
after-effects of the War need not be feared. Money will continue to cir- 
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culate freely, and all who are engaged in the industries of the country will 
be greatly benefited by the orders which will have to be executed on State 
account. Also because the removal of the necessity for imposition of any 
crushing burden of taxation will stimulate activity in numberless 
directions. 

The prosperity of the workers during the War has been due to large 
State orders. If the State adopts the Committee’s plan it will become 
after the War a large buyer of goods, material and machinery, which will 
be used, not for purposes of destruction without return, but in support 
of a great policy of production. The execution of this policy will both 
yield returns, and also require for its maintenance a continuous stream of 
new orders. It is obvious that the help thus given to British industries 
will be most important. 

A further consequence will be that in Tropical Africa native popula- 
tions, numbering many millions, will be able to sell their products and 
earn good wages under healthy conditions. The natives will at once become 
good customers for British produce, and, in consequence, an immensely 
increased demand will be set up for British manufactures, especially those 
of Lancashire and the Midlands. British industry and workers will thus 
benefit doubly by the adoption of the Committee’s policy. It is not gener- 
~ ally known, though it is the fact, that the imports from Great Britain 
before the War into the African possessions of the Empire were rapidly 
approaching the value of our exports to Germany. 

The Committee trusts that you will give their plan your best considera- 
tion. They earnestly hope that you will approve it, and also give them 
your full support in their efforts to secure its alloption. 


It is necessary to add-that the central idea which the above- 
quoted documents embody has also been dealt with from a number 
of points of view in the recorded writings, addresses and speeches 
of various individuals connected with the movement. Having 
regard to the composition of the Committee, it is to be neither 
expected nor presumed that every view expressed in this unofficial 
literature commands the full adhesion of every member. But the 
inevitable result of this very natural state of affairs has been that 
much of the criticism which has been directed against the proposals 
of the Committee has been concerned less with its official state- 
ments than with the purely personal views of some of its adherents. 
In making these observations the writer does not, however, 
for a moment deny that the proposals of the Committee itself, 
which deal with matters of policy of immense and far-reaching 
importance, are open to legitimate criticism on many grounds; 
nor that the onus of justifying them rests upon those who make 
them. It is proposed accordingly to refer, briefly, to the more 
important of the criticisms to which these proposals have been 
subjected, and, in so far as it lies within his power to do so, and 
considerations of space allow, to answer them on the responsibility 
of the writer to the best of his ability. Suggestions will also be 
made in regard to the manner in which real difficulties may be 
overcome. 
While some of the criticisms referred to may be passed over 
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in silence by reason of the bias, personal animus, or anti-British 
motives which have obviously inspired them, criticism by such 
an eminent economist as the Editor of the Edinburgh Review" 
calls for serious reply, and the more so because, if the aims and 
policy of the Empire Resources Development Committee have 
been unwittingly misrepresented by so fair-minded an opponent 
as Mr. Harold Cox, it is practically certain that his errors are 
shared by numbers of less well-instructed persons who have had 
neither the time nor the opportunity for giving the subject equally 
mature consideration. For this state of affairs it must at once 
be admitted that the Committee is, to a large extent, responsible. 
In the comparatively short time which has elapsed since its 
formation, it has not been possible for it to do more than state its 
objects in very general terms, mainly because the majority of its 
members are actively engaged in various branches of public work. 
But the delay in answering criticism and in making more detailed 
pronouncements has had, at any rate, the effect of disclosing the 
grounds upon which the opponents of the Committee found their 
objections to its proposals, and of indicating the directions in 
which fuller information and explanation appear to be required. 
Mr. Cox’s first objection to these proposals is based upon 
the view that the State cannot manage any commercial under- 
taking successfully. He cites in support of this opinion our unfor- 
tunate experience, from a financial standpoint, of the acquisition 
and management of the telegraph and telephone systems by the 
Post Office, and the fact that recent appointments of prominent 
business men to the control of various administrative Depart- 
ments have led in some cases to disappointment. He also lays 
stress upon the fact that Civil Servants lack the training and 
incentives to energy which are essential to success in commercial 
work. With. this last conclusion the writer of this Article is 
in cordial agreement, but, as regards his illustrations of failure 
in State management, it may be pointed out that the case of 
the Post Office only emphasises the correctness of the view which 
has been repeatedly expressed by the writer, viz. that our Civil 
Service Departments, as now organised and staffed, are quite 
unsuited for the successful conduct of commercial enterprise. 
Mr. Cox’s gibe at the alleged failure of certain prominent 
business men in difficult administrative positions furnishes no new 
argument. We all know that the shoemaker usually does best 
when he sticks to his last, and that the qualities of a successful 
Captain of Industry are not necessarily identical with those which 
are required by the administrative head of a Government Depart- 
ment. In this case, therefore, Mr. Cox has succeeded in 
demolishing a view which is not held by the Empire Resources 
1 Edinburgh Review, April 1917. 
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Development Committee. That Committee, while advocating a 
policy of development of selected resources of the Empire by 
the State for the State, has so far made no definite proposals 
as to the machinery which can be most advantageously utilised 
for this purpose, in the belief that the Government, if it adopts 
the policy, will be in the best position to devise the means to 
be employed to give effect to it in each particular case. The 
circumstances of development and of industry are so varied that 
cut-and-dried plans cannot be made in advance which will be 
equally suitable in all cases. But it is nevertheless possible 
to lay down certain general principles, of which the first and 
the most important is that, if success is to be assured, the control 
of commercial undertakings must be entrusted to men who have 
had experience of commercial work, and have shown their capacity 
to manage it. This is the view which has been consistently 
held by the Committee. It will accordingly be evident that 
Mr. Cox’s criticisms of its policy, in so far as they are based 
upon erroneous assumptions as to its views in regard to State 
management, are entirely beside the mark. 

But the questions of organisation and of management cannot 
be dismissed so lightly as the preceding reference to Mr. Cox’s 
criticism might seem to imply. There are many very real 
difficulties connected with these questions which will require to 
be faced and solved before effect can be given to the Committee’s 
‘proposals in any particular instance. These difficulties are 
concerned with 

(a) the finance of the proposals; and, in particular, with the 
manner in which the control of Parliament over the application 
and expenditure of moneys voted by Parliament can be maintained 
effectively, without impairing efficiency of management, or 
prejudicing the prospects of commercial success ; 

(b) the means to be adopted to ensure efficient management, 
and, in particular, to secure that the control of any particular 
branch of commercial enterprise shall be enfrusted to men who 
understand it, under conditions which will cause them to exert 
their maximum skill and energy, and to display initiative ; 

(c) the measures to be taken to prevent the managers of 
particular branches of industry from being subjected to political 
or Stafe pressure in connexion with such matters as the fixing of 
wages, and the control of their staffs ; and to allow them to conduct 
their businesses, so far as possible, on the lines followed by other 
large-scale commercial concerns. 

If it can be shown that these difficulties can be overcome 
many of the objections which have been urged against the 
Committee’s proposals would cease to have weight. 

It is consequently fortunate that the constitution, powers and 
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work of the existing Development Commission of the United 
Kingdom supply many precedents of great value for the purposes 
now in view. That Commission consists of a body of eight Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown to advise as to the adminis- 
tration of a Fund, known as the Development Fund, which was 
constituted by the Development and Road Improvement Funds 
Act, 1909, in order to promote the economic development of the 
United Kingdom. The Commissioners have no executive 
authority, and can incur no expenditure without the express 
sanction of the Treasury; on the other hand, the Fund cannot 
be applied by the Treasury to any purpose, except upon their 
recommendation. It follows that, before any moneys can be 
applied from the Fund for the promotion of any scheme or object 
recommended by ‘the Commissioners, some independent body 
such as a Government Department, a Local Authority or an 
Association, must be found or constituted to which the expen- 
diture of the sums in question can be entrusted. The Act 
specially provides that advances cannot be made out of the Fund 
to Associations or Companies trading for profit. On the other 
hand, the Commissioners have a very wide discretion in recom- 
mending the terms on which grants or loans may be made out of 
the Fund. ne 

It should be specially noted that while the major part of the 
work of the Commission is intended to be, and has been, con- 
cerned with expenditure from which no direct financial return 
to the State is either expected or desired, it has been contemplated 
from the first that schemes for State-aided forestry, reclamation 
of land, and other projects from which an ultimate direct return 
may be anticipated, should also be undertaken. In such cases, 
it has been laid down by the Commission in principle, that the 
State should participate in such return when received. In this 
respect, therefore, the work of the Development Commission 
differs only in degree, but not in kind, from that now advocated 
by the Empire Resources Development Committee, which makes 
the earning of profit by the State the characteristic feature of 
its proposals. 

The manner in which the funds required for the purposes of 
the Commission would be found was laid down in the same Act, 
which provided that the following moneys should be paid into the 
Fund from time to time : 

(a) Such sums as might be provided by Parliament for the purpose. 

(b) 500,0007. per annum from the Consolidated Fund for a period of 
five years ending March 31, 1915. 

(c) Sums received by the Treasury by way of interest on, or repayment 
of, any advance made from the Fund, or by way of profit received by the 
Treasury under the terms of any such advance. 

(d) Any gifts received by the Treasury for the purpose. 
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It is interesting to note that, under the Finance Act of 1911, 
1,500,0001. was paid over to the Fund out of the old Sinking 
Fund in lieu of payment of this amount from the Consolidated 
Fund. 

The control of Parliament over the work of the Commission 
is maintained by clauses which require the Commissioners to 
submit an Annual Report to Parliament together with a Report 
thereon by the Auditor General. The full acceptance by the 
Commissioners of their responsibilities in this matter is shown 
by the following extract from the concluding paragraph of their 
Second Annual Report : 


Parliament will naturally require to be satisfied that the money appro- 
priated to the Fund has been prudently spent, on purposes of undoubted 
‘utility and in accordance with schemes which comply with the canons of 
financial and administrative experience. The Commissioners hope that the 
review which they have submitted of their action in the past year, and of 
the principles on which it is based, will show that they have borne in mind 
this main requirement. 


While, as I have shown, the possibility of profit accruing to the 
State from the operations of the Commission in exceptional cases 
is not excluded, it may generally be said that the main purpose 
of the Fund is to encourage development: and industry in directions 
where individual enterprise and initiative cannot be relied upon 

-if left entirely unassisted. The primary idea of the Fund is 

- certainly not that it should be utilised with the dominant object 
of earning a direct profit for the State. The benefit to the State 
is intended to be chiefly indirect. But even for this altruistic 
work the experience of the Commission has shown that its 
organisation and powers are not well suited. In a series of lucid 
and very interesting Reports the Commissioners show conclusively 
how the Commission has been hampered in. its work by 

(1) its own lack-of executive authority, 

(2) its inability to co-operate with associations or companies 
trading for profit, 

(3) its uncertainty as to its financial future, and its conse- 
quent inability to engage freely in long-term programmes of 
expenditure. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if development for profit is to 
be the main object of the Board which the Empire Resources 
Development Committee desires should be constituted, its powers, 
authorities and resources must be considerably less restricted than 
those of the existing Development Commission. 

It may be convenient at this stage to refer briefly to the 
proposals for development which are contained in the Final Report 
of the Dominions Royal Commission which has lately been issued. 
This Report recommends the appointment of a Permanent 
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Authority which it is suggested should be called the Imperial 
Development Board with objects which it summarises as under : 


To sum up, we advocate the ereation of an Imperial Development 
Board advisory in its initial stage, and representing all parts of Your 
Majesty’s possessions, which shall take into consideration, and advise the 
different Governments on matters affecting the development of the natural 
resources and trade of the Empire. This Board, in our view, should be 
appointed by Your Majesty and should work under the supreme control 
of the Imperial Conference. Its main functions would be 

(a) to continue, complete and thereafter keep up to date the survey 
begun by us of the relation between the production and requirements of the 
Empire in the matter of food supplies, raw materials and all-other com- 
modities essential to its well-being ; 

(b) to watch and report upon the changing requirements of the Empire 
in respect of such materials and commodities, and to mature plans for 
promoting and improving their production within the Empire ; 

(c) to investigate in collaboration with existing institutions and com- 
mittees for scientific research 

(1) the possibilities of production within the Empire of such of these 
essential materials and commodities as now are, or may in the future be 
found to be, mainly produced and controlled outside its limits, as well as 
the possibilities of new supplies generally ; 

(2) the best means of promoting efficiency and preventing waste in 
existing methods of production ; 

(3) the possibilities of the utilisation of substitutes for essential com- 
modities which are not found to be available within the Empire ; 

(d) to consider and devise means for the direction of Empire capital 
towards the development of Empire resources ; 

(e) to study the larger aspects of migration within the Empire with 
a view to securing and maintaining a sufficiency of population in all its 
parts ; : 
(f) to advise on the adequacy for Imperial requirements of schemes of 
harbour improvement in certain of the great ports within the Empire ; 

(g) to study lines of communication by steamship, cable, or railway 
which are contributory and necessary to Imperial development ; 

(h) to study and report upon legislation affecting the mechanism of 
trade in its widest sense, and to keep in touch with development in similar 
legislation throughout the world ; 

(i) to prepare and publish Imperial statistics. 

It will be seen at once that a Board of this character would 
bear no resemblance whatsoever in its proposed functions and 
duties to the Development Board which the Empire Resources 
Development Committee desires to be constituted. In my view 
the Board proposed by the Royal Commission would not be a 
Development Board at all, in the sense in which I should use 
the word development. It would, I think, be more correctly 
described as an Empire Trade and Production Encouragement 
Board ; or, for short, an Empire Trade and Production Board. The 
proposed Board would, like the Development Commission of the 
United Kingdom, be purely, or mainly, an Advisory Body, and 
would certainly not be well adapted to devise and prosecute 
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schemes by means of which the State would engage for profit 
in the work of development of Empire Resources. 

The recommendations of the Commission as to the constitution 
of the proposed Board bear out this view : 


We recommend, therefore, that the new Imperial Development Board, 
whose creation we propose, whilst including representatives of the United 
Kingdom and all the Dominions, should also number among its members 
representatives of India, the Crown Colonies, and the Protectorates. 

In our view its numbers should be kept as low as possible, with a view 
to increasing efficiency, and its members should be required to give their 
whole time to the work. Representation of the various parts of the Empire 
might be on the following lines: 


United Kingdom, agar: Crown esi ety and Protectorates . 
Canada + 2 J 
Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of South ‘aieles 

Newfoundland . 


= 
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As to its expenses, their division amongst the constituent parts of the 
Empire in proportion either to trade or revenue would seem to be an 
equitable arrangement, and it should not be impossible to give the Imperial 
Treasury the immediate supervision of its finances, subject to adjustment 
with the other parts of the Empire at the close of each financial year. 

We would venture to suggest further that every precaution should be 
taken against stagnation by limiting the period for which the representa- 


tives are to serve. 

Whilst headquarters would be in London, it should be a distinct part of 
the duties of the proposed Board to make journeys from time to time in 
the Empire with a view to the examination of special problems, and it 
might on other occasions delegate either a sub-committee or an officer of 
its selection to report upon a particular problem overseas. 


Such a constitution would probably be well adapted for the 
purposes for which the proposed Board is intended; but would 
obviously bring into being an Authority which would be wholly 
unsuitable for the effective prosecution of commercial work, for 
which competent commercial and financial organisers, not 
necessarily representatives, are required. 

On the other hand, I do not in the least dissent from the con- 
clusions of the Royal Commission, for I believe that there would 
be ample room for both Boards, and that the work of the Develop- 
ment Board proposed by the Empire Resources Development 
Committee would be ancillary to, and complementary of, that 
intended to be carried out by the Board proposed by the Royal 
Commission. The information which would be collected and 
worked up by the Royal Commission Board would be most useful 
to the Development Board, and the Royal Commission Board 
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would also be of great value in promoting a number of objects 
which would lie wholly outside the scope of a Development Board 
formed to organise the development of selected resources of the 
Empire for profit. 

The fundamental purpose of the Board proposed by the Empire 
Resources Development Committee would be to develop for profit 
selected resources of the Empire by the State for the State ; while 
the main purpose of the Board proposed by the Royal Commission 
would be to assist individual enterprise directly and indirectly. 
The objects of the two proposed Boards are dissimilar, but, so 
far from being incompatible, would be mutually advantageous. 
I should personally welcome the constitution of both Boards, and 
my only criticism of the Report of the Royal Commission on this 
point is that nomenclature has been adopted which may tend to 
confuse the issues involved. 

Assuming a desire to give effect to the policy advocated by 
the Empire Resources Development Committee, it may be con- 
venient to consider how efficient machinery for the purpose can 
best be established, having regard to the difficulties which have 
been indicated. It may also be convenient to consider the simplest 
ease first, and to assume that all the resources and opportunities 
to be dealt with occur either in the United Kingdom or in terri- 
tories which are under the direct control of the British Govern- 
ment. India and the Dominions are thus for the moment 
excluded. Questions of policy relating to the use of the develop- 
ment machinery, when constituted, and such criticisms as have 
been directed to this aspect of the subject are also reserved for 
subsequent discussion. 

The mainspring of the machinery required should, it is sug- 
gested, be a Board (which may be called for brevity the Develop- 
ment Board) constituted by Statute with wider powers than those 
possessed by the present Development Commission, and, in par- 
ticular, vested with executive, as well as advisory powers and 
duties. The Board would be appointed by the Crown, and might 
comprise at least fifteen, and not more than twenty-five members, 
all of whom would be selected for their personal, and especially 
their business, qualifications. A Board of this size is recommended 
because it would be desirable that men with very varied experience 
should sit upon it, and contribute their special knowledge to the 
common stock. On the other hand it would be neither necessary 
nor desirable that the Board should consist of experts, save in so 
far as every prominent business man is to some extent an expert 
without being a specialist. It would be important that the 
majority of the members should still be engaged in active business 
on their own account to ensure their being in close and continual 
touch with the financial and commercial communities, and that 
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they should be paid for their services. It would also be important 
that two or three members of the Board should retire each year 
after the first two years and be eligible for re-election, and that, 
as in the case of the Development Commissioners, the normal term 
of an appointment should be ten years. 

The duty of the Board would be to administer a Fund to be 
constituted on lines similar to those which have been described 
in connexion with the Development Fund, but with certain modi- 
fications. As in the case of the Development Commission, the 
actual expenditure of the moneys required to carry out any par- 
ticular scheme of development adopted by the Development Board 
would be entrusted to a Subsidiary Authority which would be con- 
stituted ad hoc. Such a subsidiary body would be either purely 
a creature of the Development Board, or preferably a body formed 
in agreement with men already engaged in the particular branch 
of production with which it would deal, under arrangements which 
would give the State a substantial participation in profits, say at 
least one half. The whole of the management of such a Subsidiary 
Authority—which it is suggested the Development Board might 
be given power to incorporate as a Statutory Authority—would 
be either appointed by, or approved by, the Development Board, 
and power would be reserved to the Development Board to re-con- 
stitute a Subsidiary Authority in special circumstances, though in 
ordinary circumstances its members would simply retire by rotation 
as do the Directors of an ordinary Joint Stock Company. The 
remuneration of the management of a Subsidiary Authority 
whether by way of salary, commission, share of profit or other- 
wise, would similarly be fixed by, or with the sanction of, the 
Development Board. 

A Subsidiary Authority when appointed would have full power 
to manage the business entrusted to it, and, in particular, to 
engage, pay, control and dismiss its officials and servants without 
reference to the Development Board, which would retain no power 
of control in these matters, beyond such as it would have as the 
result of any financial arrangements into which it had entered. 
The Government of the day would in such circumstances have 
no greater power of interference in connexion with, say, wages 
disputes than it would have in the case of any other large indus- 
trial corporation. On the other hand, it would obviously be desir- 
able that some check should be imposed upon the power of the 
Development Board to enter upon any new enterprises involving 
the constitution of a Statutory Authority, without the previous 
sanction of some independent authority which might be the 
Cabinet, or a Standing Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
specially constituted for the purpose, or, in the last resort, 
Parliament itself. 
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The Fund at the disposition of the Development Board would 
be constituted by Statute as has been done in the case of the 
existing Development Fund by way of an annual charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund. It has been found by the Development Com- 
missioners that a period of five years is too short, and that the 
uncertainty as to the financial future of the Fund has militated 
against successful work. In the present case it is suggested that 
for a beginning a provision at the rate of 10,000,000/. per annum 
for ten years might be made. This provision could be increased 
later on good cause shown. The amount suggested is really trivial, 
having regard to the importance of the objects aimed at, the wide 
field for action, and our present scale of national expenditure. On 
the other hand, it would be possible within a period of ten years 
to bring a number of large-scale enterprises to fruition, or semi- 
fruition—e.g. power schemes, irrigation works, land development 
schemes, plantations of various trees and shrubs of economic value 
or ranches, and it would also be possible to test to some extent 
the promise and prospects of the policy advocated. Further, by 
the end of that period, the Fund should be in receipt of a consider- 
able income which could, if desired, be used to pay interest on 
further capital sums to be raised by borrowing. It would obviously 
be proper that the Board should be required to present to Parlia- 
ment in each year a full Report on its operations with Accounts, 
together with a Report and Accounts of each Subsidiary Authority 
constituted by the Board, and that a Report by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, certifying and reporting upon these docu- 
ments, should be laid before Parliament simultaneously. 

The element of Civil Service control has been advisedly 
eliminated entirely from the machinery proposed, notwithstanding 
that the Development Commissioners pay in their Reports what 
are no doubt well-deserved tributes to the assistance which they 
have received from the Treasury and its officials. But the fact 
remains that the Development Commission is not primarily in- 
tended to be a profit-earning department, and that the one essen- 
tial function of the proposed Development Board would be to earn 
profits, either by way of revenue, or by creating new capital wealth 
capable of being realised to advantage. In order to earn profits, 
it is essential that the well-tried methods of the commercial world 
should be employed, and with these methods of conducting business 
Civil Service Departments are notoriously unfamiliar. They are 
slow, they are expensive, and they are timorous ; characteristics 
which in business spell failure. It would probably be wiser, 
therefore, to make a clean cut, and to establish the proposed organ- 
isation on a basis which will be entirely distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the Civil Service. Moreover, unless this is done, the 
new proposals will be discredited from the outset, for no business 
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man believes that any Government Department is capable of 
running any commercial business on business lines, and past 
experience in this country certainly tends to confirm this view. 

On the other hand, it would be unfair not to recognise the 
great success of the development work carried out by the Govern- 
ments of India and Egypt in connexion with irrigation, though it 
may be open to question even here whether the financial side of 
this work can be viewed in all cases with the same degree of 
approbation as the administrative and engineering. 

Proposals for action upon the lines suggested go very little 
beyond the precedents established by the Development Commission 
and are designed (a) to maintain full Parliamentary control while 
eliminating as far as possible Civil Service control, (b) to ensure 
effective business management, (c) to protect the business manage- 
ment from political interference. The suggestions in regard to 
finance are such as would ensure to the Development Board suffi- 
cient freedom of action to enable it to run its business upon 
commercial lines with reasonable assurance as to continuity of 
policy, while the duty cast upon the Board of obtaining the previous 
sanction of a higher authority for any new scheme upon which 
it might desire to embark, would tend to exercise a very salutary 
check upon proposals of a hazardous or speculative character, and 
make it incumbent upon the Board to fortify itself with the best 
possible evidence and advice. Further, where important ques- 
tions of policy were involved, the decision would naturally be 
referred to Parliament itself. Once, however, a scheme had been 
approved, the Board would be free to prosecute it at its discretion, 
subject only to the limitations imposed upon it by the circum- 
stances of its finances. 

The management of the various enterprises initiated by the 
Board would moreover be conducted with considerable indepen- 
dence because, beyond the filling of the annual vacancies occurring 
in the Board itself, when in many cases the retiring members 
would naturally be re-appointed, the Government of the day would 
have very little opportunity of making the Board and its Subsi- 
diary Authorities a field for political patronage. The main plums, 
to use a colloquial expression, would arise in connexion with the 
Subsidiary Authorities, where the scales of remuneration would 
be on the basis usually applicable to Joint-Stock Companies, where 
highly qualified men, selected for merit, who are ready to make 
a particular business their principal life-work, are wont to require 
and receive very high remuneration, generally by way of interest 
in profits. As all such appointments would be made, or approved, 
by the Development Board, the Government would have no direct 
means of influencing them ; nor, if the Development Board com- 
prised from fifteen to twenty-five leading and independent business 
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men, would the Government be able to exert any considerable 
pressure upon it, even if it wished to do so. It could, of course, 
on good cause shown, sweep the whole Board away by legislation, 
but that is a contingency which would be very unlikely to arise. 

Similarly, however much the Government might desire to 
interfere, say in wages or other disputes, between the Subsidiary 
Authorities and their employees, it would have no greater power 
to do so than it possesses in the case of any ordinary Joint-Stock 
Company. Within its own sphere, a Statutory Authority would 
be completely independent, both of the Government and of the 
Development Board. It is true that in extreme cases the Develop- 
ment Board could compel the reconstitution of a Subsidiary 
Authority, but such a step could hardly be taken so long as such 
an Authority conducted its business on the lines followed by an 
ordinary Board of Directors. The main point is that in no sense 
would a Subsidiary Authority be a Civil Service or other State 
Department. Moreover, in the view of the writer, it is unlikely 
that in this country direct State conduct of, or participation in, 
production will be carried very far, certainly not so far as appears 
to be contemplated in Germany. Only in exceptional cases, such 
as the provision of electric power and light, the distribution of 
certain food products, or the development of transport facilities, 
are Statutory Authorities, such as have been foreshadowed, at all 
likely to be constituted on a considerable scale. In such circum- 
stances wages disputes with such authorities would not be likely 
to become an important factor in our social life. 

It is interesting to note that the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to consider the position of the 
Electrical Trades after the War has already recommended in a 
preliminary report that 
all matters concerning the development of electrical supply should be 
placed in the hands of a new ‘and independent Board of Commissioners 
free from political control and untrammelled by past traditions. 


If it should be decided to deal with the production of 
electric power and light in this country by one Central 
Authority, the question will at once arise whether the 
State should seek to obtain for itself some financial return from 
the great business which it will be mainly instrumental in calling 
into being. As this question raises an important matter of prin- 
ciple, the writer desires to state most emphatically the view that 
whenever the State contributes in any form to an undertaking 
formed for the purpose of gain—and the business of power supply 
if it is to be efficiently managed will certainly have to be under- 
taken with the object of making some profits—whether the contri- 
bution is in the form of grants of land or property, of exclusive 
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or other privileges, or of financial assistance of a character which 
could not be obtained in the open market, it is entitled to ask for 
a corresponding share of the profits of the enterprise, such return 
to be in addition to any receipts which may accrue to it by way 
of taxation in the ordinary course. The return which the State 
should receive in each case, and the form in which it would be 
given, would naturally have to be settled by mutual arrangement 
between the State and its business partners. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that those who represent the State in such matters must be 
possessed of the special knowledge and experience which will 
enable them to maintain its interests efficiently. 

The business of power supply in the United Kingdom on 
a large scale has been referred to, partly because it furnishes an 
excellent illustration of a legitimate field for State activity, and 
partly because this field lies entirely within these islands, and 
no questions concerning the oversea territories of the Empire arise 
in connexion with it. In this respect, therefore, it is unlike the 
two tentative proposals for action which have previously been 
mentioned as having been made by the Empire Resources Develop- 
ment Committee. In connexion with these latter proposals two 
aspects of the question must be considered, of which the first is 
concerned with machinery and the second with principles. 

In regard to machinery it must be asked whether the proposals 
for dealing with schemes of development or opportunities which 
are confined to the United Kingdom can be utilised with or without 
modification for work which extends to the whole Empire. So 
far as the Crown Colonies and Protectorates are concerned, the 
Governments of these territories occupy such a special position 
in regard to the Home Government that there would appear to 
be no difficulty in dealing with their resources and opportunities 
by the same machinery as is applicable to the United Kingdom. 
The field of action could be placed under the control of the Develop- 
ment Board; Statutory Authorities could be created, and be 
empowered to undertake various classes of business overseas ; 
and, if necessary, the powers and status of these Authorities could 
be supplemented overseas by local legislation initiated under the 
direction of the Home Government. 

In theory the case of India is similar, but in practice its 
Government is on a far more independent basis. The question, 
therefore, will have to be considered whether it is desirable or not 
that India should be represented on the proposed Development 
Board. In the view of the writer, having regard to the special 
functions of this Board, and the qualities which should be sought 
for in its members, it would not be desirable to make its com- 
position a matter of representation, because the introduction of 
this principle would tend to impair its efficiency. The alternative 
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view is accordingly suggested that, just as in the United Kingdom 
it is contemplated that the Development Board should negotiate 
with Municipalities, or Trade Corporations, and, in agreement 
with them, constitute a Statutory Authority to handle a particular 
business, or industry, on the lines and terms which have been 
arranged by negotiation ; so, in India, there is no reason in prin- 
ciple why the same Development Board should not negotiate with 
the Central Government, Provincial Governments, Trading Cor- 
porations, or individuals, and, after arriving at agreements with 
all the parties concerned, constitute Statutory Authorities to deal 
with such branches of production or business as it may desire to 
undertake. In such circumstances, moreover, it is practically 
certain that almost every suggestion for action would emanate 
from India. 

The same machinery would be equally applicable to the Self- 
Governing Dominions, the Governments of which are for most 
practical purposes completely independent of the Home Govern- 
ment. In cases where it might be desired to undertake joint 
schemes (such for instance as the development for sale of large 
tracts of prairie land in Canada, or the supply of fresh fish to the 
United Kingdom from Canada and Newfoundland) the Develop- 
ment Board could discuss them, and negotiate, with the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions direct, or with local Development Boards. 
Having arrived at mutually satisfactory arrangements with these 
Authorities, it would proceed to give effect to them jointly on the 
lines agreed upon, through the agency of a Statutory Authority 
or other Body constituted for the purpose. 

It will be seen that the machinery suggested would possess the 
desirable quality of elasticity, and that it should be capable of 
adaptation to the circumstances of any business, or to any territory 
of the Empire, in which it might be desired to make use of it. 
The ultimate management of any particular business which might ~ 
be concerned wholly or partly with overseas resources would be 
vested in the Statutory Authority formed to deal with it. Business- 
men with knowledge of local circumstances would naturally be 
appointed to the Board of every such Authority so that effective 
co-operation might be fully maintained. 

With regard to questions of principle, some of the critics of 
the Committee’s proposals, like Mr. Harold Cox, appear to object 
to them in toto : others confine themselves to opposing their appli- 
cation to special spheres, such as the Tropical Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates of the Empire. From Mr. Cox, who is still crying 
in the wilderness of Free Trade, blind to or oblivious of the lessons 
of the War, no other attitude could be expected. In regard to 
the general question of co-operation with oversea Governments, he 
writes as follows : 
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There is another somewhat obvious consideration which Mr. Wilson- 
Fox and his Committee have overlooked. They foreshadow a National 
Debt of 4,000,000,000/., and their estimate may be even more than justi- 
fied. Bui that debt will be an obligation upon the United Kingdom alone. 
Yet this Committee propose to wipe it out by utilising the natural resources 
of the Empire as a whole, including those under the ‘ ownership or con- 
trol’ of the ‘Dominion or Indian governments.’ It would be interesting 
to hear the comments of Australian and Canadian ministers on this pro- 
posal, and also the comments of the Government of India. The proposal 
is in direct conflict with the main principle upon which the organisation 
of the Empire has been based for at least three-quarters of a century. It 
is a reversion to the old colonial principle of treating the colonies as the 
property of the Mother Country, to be used by her for her own ends. 


In making this criticism Mr. Cox appears to overlook the fact 
that, so far as the Dominion and Indian Governments are con- 
cerned, there can be no question of imposing anything on them. 
If arrangements are made with them either as to the war debt, 
which, whether it be pooled or not, is certainly a factor which must 
vitally affect the whole Empire, or as to the stimulation of Empire 
production generally, these arrangements will be the result of free 
negotiation in which the oversea Governments can be relied upon 
to protect fully the interests of those they represent, while pro- 
bably taking at the same time a less parochial view of their concern 
with Empire interests than Mr. Cox appears to be able to credit 
them with. 

It may be useful also to emphasise that the argument from the 
so-called ‘ Commercial System’ cannot be pressed very far. This 
system is commonly credited with having failed, but it should 
not be forgotten that it failed, not because of the commercial 
policy which it embodied, but because, as Mr. Lionel Curtis” has 
shown, no commercial system can by itself be made the foundation 
upon which a stable State or Commonwealth can be solidly estab- 
lished. As a question of history, Mr. Curtis has also shown that 

“the commercial policy on which the system was based was very 

. Widely approved by the Colonists themselves. Writing of the 
events which preceded the secession of the American Colonies 
he says: 


As a matter of fact not only were the principles of the commercial 
system accepted by the Colonists, but the system itself. In 1754 Franklin 
declared that the Americans did not complain of the taxes imposed, though 
they had no share in laying or disposing of them, and ten years later, 
Otis, the protagonist of the Revolution, wrote: ‘The Act of Navigation is 
a good Act, so are all that exclude foreign manufacturers from the planta- 
tions, and every honest man will readily subscribe to them.’ 


- Even, therefore, if the political failure of the old Commercial 
System be admitted, it by no means follows that the establishment 


* The Principles of the Commonwealth. 
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of a similar system to-day by mutual agreement between the 
various nations constituting the British Empire will not furnish 
an entirely satisfactory basis for commercial and development 
policy. It may be added that a policy so agreed upon could be 
applied with equal propriety and justice to the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates. 

But even Jove'sometimes nods. In the earlier portions of the 
article which has been quoted, Mr. Cox, in an interesting review 
of the recently issued Final Report of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission, refers to that portion of the Report which surveys the 
resources of the Empire, and in reference to the group of important 
raw materials, ‘ which are mainly or wholly produced within the 
Empire,’ he says: 

As regards this group of articles, the Commissioners point out that no 
extraordinary measures are needed to encourage further development. 
‘The Empire’s needs are fully met, and a large export trade is carried on 
with the outside world.’ But ‘it might become desirable to use the posses- 
sion of these assets as an instrument of commercial negotiation,’ much in 


the same way that Germany has used her possession of a monopoly of 
the supply of potash to bring pressure to bear upon other countries. 


And later, in reference to this and other views of the Commissioners 
upon this branch of their subject : 


All this is practical wisdom. Equally sound is the broad general prin- 
ciple which the Report lays down as the necessary basis for an imperial 
commercial policy : 

‘In our opinion it is vital that the Empire should, so far as possible, 
be placed in a position which would enable it to resist any pressure 
which a foreign Power, or group of Powers, could exercise in time of 
peace or during war in virtue of a control of raw materials and commo- 
dities essential for. the safety and well-being of the Empire, and it is 
towards the attainment of this object that co-ordinated effort should be 


directed.’ 

The position could not be better stated. The practical application of 
this principle can only be secured by detailed study of the actual facts 
and by careful adaptation of the means available to the ends desired. 
There is, as the Commissioners themselves say, ‘no short cut.’ 


In these passages, Mr. Cox gives away the whole Free Trade 
case. He admits that in certain circumstances, where the interests 
of the Empire require it, trade and production cannot be left to 
the unregulated efforts of individuals or corporations. 

Finally, there are the criticisms which have been directed to 
the proposals of the Committee in so far as they relate to the 
Tropical Territories of the Empire in general and the African 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates in particular. The case for the 
critics appears to be summed up in the following extract from a 
footnote which was appended by the Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian to a letter which appeared over the signature of the 

312 
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writer of this article, as Hon. Secretary of the Empire Resources 
Development Committee, in the issue of that paper for the 15th 
of May last : 

The essence of the case he must meet is that the scheme of his Com- 
mittee in relation to the African Colonies, as he has formulated it, seems to 


involve 
(1) treating the Empire not as a trust but as an estate to be exploited 


for the benefit of the British taxpayer ; 
(2) depriving the native of his rights in the land ; 
(3) the establishment of monopolies in partnership with the State ; 
(4) the conversion of the native from a free and ea eases producer 


into a forced labourer ; 
(5) the combination in the State and ite servants of Gnemntanid with 


commercial profit-seeking ; 
(6) the characteristic features of the system under which King Leopold 


devastated the Congo. 


Criticism of this nature defeats itself by its extravagance. It 
will, I think, be obvious to any careful student of the preceding 
portions of this article that the suggestions and innuendos which 
characterise it are wholly unwarranted by any statements for 
which the Committee is responsible. It is directed to opposing 
the establishment of a state of affairs which no one in his senses 
would dream of suggesting and which no British Government 
could establish even if it were suggested. Resort is also had to 
the familiar device of using freely words and phrases which impart 
- a sinister meaning, such as ‘ exploit,’ ‘ monopoly,’ ‘ forced labour,’ 
‘commercial profit-seeking.’ On this point it may be remem- 
bered that Sir Edward Carson, speaking on the 24th of May last, 
said : 

You must get rid, above all things, of old catchwords. They will die 
very hard. I read occasionally speeches of Ministers or ex-Ministers, and 
I find that there is still a remnant of the feeling that we must, as soon as 
we can, get back to what they are pleased to call the old ideals of our party. 
The Lord help us if we do! Take a few of the catchwords. ‘Imperial 
preference.’ Looking back at it now, it seems to me that Imperial prefer- 
ence was a preference for the Imperial Empire of Germany. ‘ Most- 
Favoured nation clause.’ How well it sounds! It meant a combination 
of our enemies to make treaties which pleased them, but left us at a dis- 
advantage. So I could go on with innumerable instances which occurred 
while I was a law officer of the Crown. Therefore, I say, get rid of catch- 
words and come to realities. 


Dealing now with these criticisms categorically : 

(1) No one nowadays could be found to deny, and certainly 
not the writer of this article, that the Imperial Government 
occupies a position of trust in relation to native territories, but the 
conclusions to be drawn from this fact are not necessarily those 
which are suggested by the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 
While the trust undoubtedly carries with it the obligation to make 
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the moral and material welfare of the native inhabitants the car- 
dinal feature of our State policy, it does not follow that the due 
discharge of this obligation is incompatible with the discharge of 
the corresponding duties owed to the Empire by the native inhabi- 
tants. It is not merely a question of the relief of the British 
taxpayer which is in issue. 

(2) No one connected with the Committee has proposed that 
natives should be deprived of any land or other rights. The 
feature which pre-eminently distinguishes the British Empire is 
that the validity of all rights can be tested in the King’s Courts 
and that neither the Government nor anyone else has the power 
to prevent it. There can thus be no arbitrary confiscation of 
native rights as appears to be suggested. On the other hand, the 
doctrine which Lord Selborne’s Committee has recently laid down 
as applicable to landowners in this country, viz. that ‘ neither the 
idiosyncrasies, nor the incapacity, nor the lack of patriotism of 
individuals can be allowed to interpose even a partial barrier to 
the success of a national policy,’ appears to be equally applicable 
to native territories. 

(3) As has been shown previously, even Mr. Harold Cox admits 
the propriety in certain cases of regulating trade in the interests 
of the Empire, and of taking advantage of any favoured position 
which it may enjoy by reason of complete or partial control of 
production. It is difficult to see how producers could suffer under 
conditions which would give the middleman better prices, while 
the substitution of carefully organised Statutory Authorities for 
organisations such as the West African ‘ring,’ would be very 
unlikely to be detrimental to native interests. 

(4) As no native rights will be interfered with, it is hard to 
understand how the native could be converted from ‘a free and 
independent producer into a forced labourer,’ even were it desired 
to do so. The assumption is purely gratuitous and absurd. 

(5) It will have been realised that the main object of the 
machinery which has been suggested previously is to divorce com- 
mercial from Governmental functions in the belief that, apart 
from other considerations, Civil Service organisation and personnel 
are not suited to commercial work. 

(6) The efficient Governments already established in our 
Tropical dependencies preclude the possibility of the dangers so 
grotesquely suggested under this heading. 

In conclusion, the writer of this Article desires to emphasise 
that, while fair criticism has its great uses and value; purely 
destructive, self-interested, or prejudiced criticism is to be depre- 
cated at this time of great national crisis. The objects of the 
Empire Resources Development Committee are constructive, and 
its proposals are made with the impersonal and patriotic motive 
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of finding some, even if only a partial, remedy for a financial 
situation of great gravity which will inevitably arise after the War, 
and which will be even more serious than was contemplated when 
these proposals were first made. The interests of Labour and 
Capital are alike concerned in the solution of these difficult ques- 
tions upon lines which will encourage productive industry through- 
out the Empire, instead of stifling it under a heavy burden‘ of 
taxation. Is it too much to hope that the programme of the Com- 
mittee may receive the unprejudiced consideration, followed by the 
support, of every reader of this Review, if convinced that the aims 
of the Committee are patriotic and desirable, and that the methods 


which it proposes for adoption are likely to be effective? 
H. WIiuson-Fox. 


Note.—Since this article was written, correspondence has 
taken place between the Aborigines Protection Society and the 
Empire Resources Development Committee, which has been pub- 
lished. Such of the matters referred to in this correspondence as 
are relevant to the purposes of this Article appear to have been 
dealt with sufficiently in those portions of it which relate to the 
criticism of the Manchester Guardian upon the views and policy 
of the Committee. The Article is accordingly printed in its 


original form. 
H:W-F. 





POLISH POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
THE WAR 


Waar are the political parties in Poland? What is their com- 
parative strength? And what is their position in the present 
War? These questions have not yet been clearly answered by 
the Press of this country, and such information as appears on 
the subject in the papers is most confusing. 

The cause of this confusion is that the party system in Poland 
has very little resemblance to that of other countries. 

In the period preceding the War, the Austrian part alone 
of all three parts of Poland had some sort of self-government. 
The Galician diet at Lwow (Lemberg) was the only Polish 
legislative body, in which—-although its rights were limited— 
internal problems were solved by the Poles themselves. The 
conflict of different tendencies here gave rise to parties more or 
less analogous to those of other European nations. 

Four fifths of Poland, however, i.e. Russian and German 
Poland, had nothing approaching self-government. They were 
ruled by aliens, and the policy of both governing Powers aimed 
directly at the destruction of Polish nationality. The Poles 
therefore concentrated the whole of their political thought upon 
the struggle for national existence. 

The legislature being foreign and carried on without regard 
to Polish public opinion, there was very little field for party 
struggle in Poland concerning the internal problems of the 
country. The chief subject of conflict between the various political 
groups was the method of national defence to be employed against 
the anti-Polish policy of the Russian and German Governments. 

Until the last Polish insurrection (1863-4) the method pre- 
dominantly favoured was that of reconquering, sword in hand, 
the independence of Poland. The Poles in this struggle looked 
to the Western nations, and especially to France, as their natural 
allies. 

However, when the insurrection had met with defeat followed 
by cruel repression, the impossibility of continuing the struggle 
for independence became evident, and the Poles were forced to 
concentrate their efforts upon saving, under foreign rule, their 
national existence, and their national civilisation. 
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They tried to do this at first by means of passive resistance to 
the foreign institutions and foreign language imposed upon the 
country. 

Already in the ’sixties, however, propaganda began urging 
reconciliation with the foreign rulers of Poland. It was argued 
that, so long as the Poles persisted in laying claim to indepen- 
dence, they would be mistrusted and persecuted by their domin- 
ators; that once having shown loyalty to a foreign State, they 
might win the confidence of crown and government, and so be 
admitted to share in the rule of their own country. 

The first move was made in Austrian Poland. The Cracow 
Conservative party, organised in the ’sixties and led by Count 
Stanislas Tarnowski, Professor Szujski and the journalist 
Kozmian, made a declaration of loyalty to the Austrian Crown 
and offered support to the Austrian Government in both home 
and foreign affairs. They hoped to make Austria an instrument 
of Polish aspirations against the other two Powers dominating 
Poland; but later, when it had become evident that there was 
no chance of Austria’s playing such an important political part, 
a doctrine was formulated to the effect that the Poles in each of 
the three parts of Poland could save their national existence only 
by reconciliation with their respective governments. Whereas, 
however, Austria offered some conditions of success to a Polish 
loyalist policy, the unrestrained persecution suffered, by the 
’ Russian and Prussian Poles gave the latter no opportunity of 
following the example of their countrymen in Austria. 

Tt was not until the ’nineties, after the death of Alexander the 
Third, that hopes of more liberal rule from his successor gave rise 
in Russian Poland to a movement for reconciliation. A political 
group made its appearance which took steps to approach in a 
conciliatory spirit the Russian emperor and his government. It 
could hardly be called a party : firstly, because it had no definite 
organisation ; secondly, because it had only one uniting object, 
reconciliation with the Russian Government. It was made up 
of Conservative as well as of Liberal elements, differing con- 
siderably in opinion as to social, religious and other problems. 
The leader of the group was Vladimir Spasowicz, an eminent 
lawyer and political writer, afterwards succeeded by his pupil 
and friend, Erasmus Piltz. Although both those leaders were 
moderate Liberals, fhey found their chief following in a group 
of Conservative landowners of the Kingdom of Poland, the most 
eminent being Eustace “Dobiecki and Count Sigismund 
Wielopolski. 

In German Poland a move was made in the same direction 
at the time of Caprivi’s chancellorship. A policy of compromise 
with the Government, started by a member of the Prussian 
Herrenhaus, Joseph Koscielski, and some other great Polish 
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landowners, met for a brief time with a limited success. After 
a while it proved a complete failure and was abandoned. 

Although propaganda for the policy of reconciliation had 
been energetically carried on and directed by men of ability, 
wealth and position, in all parts of Poland, the majority of the 
Poles were not won over. On the contrary, fierce opposition was 
provoked. Renunciation of the idea of independence, and loyalty 
to alien rulers were looked upon nearly in the same light as 
treason. 

The reconciliation policy found, however, in the younger 
generation its most active opponents. 

After the failure of the struggle for independence in 1863-4, 
the youth of Poland had lost much of its interest in national 
politics, and had turned its attention towards philosophical and 
social problems, strongly influenced by modern currents of 
Western thought. The ideas of Western free-thinkers obtained 
a footing in Poland, and there soon followed a vigorous Socialist 
movement which, starting among the young men of the educated 
middle class, spread to the working classes. Towards the 
‘eighties, however, a new form of national activity made its 
appearance in the younger generation. 

This new movement, which began in Warsaw, gained ground 
rapidly in all three parts of Poland. Its chief promoters, Jan 
Poplawski, Sigismund Balicki and Roman Dmowski, succeeded 
in organising a strong and well-disciplined political group, which 
published its programme in 1897 as the Democratic National 
Party. It was not so much a party programme, as that of an 
unofficial Polish government setting itself up in opposition to the 
alien governments. The ambition of this new group was to rule, 
morally, the whole of Poland, to organise in all three parts of 
the country an opposition to foreign rule, and to carry on a great 
constructive work for the increase and the mobilisation of 
national strength. 

The Democratic National Party proclaimed as the ultimate 
aim of its policy the reunion and the independence of Poland. 
It considered all attempts at approaching the alien governments 
as likely to facilitate their anti-Polish policy and as leading to 
the disorganisation of national strength. It believed that a large 
measure of Poland’s weakness in regard to her enemies lay in 
the ignorance and political passivity of the masses; that the only 
way to save Poland was to educate the masses in a national spirit, 
training and equipping them for stubborn opposition against 
foreign rule and foreign institutions. By these means, it con- 
sidered, the alien governments would gradually be forced to 
abandon their schemes for the denationalisation of Poland and 
would find it necessary to pacify the country by national con- 
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cessions. In this way also Poland would be prepared, when 
opportunity came, fo recover total independence. The Nation- 
alist writers demonstrated the impossibility of an insurrection in 
Poland, but argued that an active and vital nation cannot long 
remain divided and dominated by foreign Powers : sooner or later 
a great conflict in Europe must reopen the Polish problem and 
lead to the reconstitution of the Polish State. 

The Democratic National Party produced a very copious 
political literature, in large part clandestine, owing to the severe 
censorship in Russian Poland. It founded secret Polish schools, 
libraries, clubs etc., and within a few years had become a power 
in the land. 

The pronounced Nationalist character of the party brought 
it into fierce conflict not only with the partisans of reconciliation 
but also with the Socialist groups and Radical free-thinkers. 
The Nationalists argued that these groups were a mere imitation 
of foreign movements, little adapted to the exceptional situation 
of Poland. 

This struggle between the Nationalist and other groups 
absorbed Polish political life up till the great Russian crisis of 
1905. The Nationalist movement now spread rapidly throughout 
Poland, and the other political groups, threatened in their very 
existence, began to combine forces against the Democratic National 
party. 

When the revolutionary crisis occurred in Russia in 1904-5, the 
Polish Socialists, following the example of their Russian coreli- 
gionists, developed a strong revolutionary activity in Poland. 
The Nationalists, on the contrary, believed that Poland must not 
be weakened by revolution on the eve of great reforms in Russia, 
and that, if her national aims were to benefit by the coming 
changes, she must be able to meet the new era strong and well- 
organised. The revolution threatened Poland with ruin: there- 
fore the Nationalists developed energetic anti-revolutionary acti- 
vities. At the same time they endeavoured to strengthen their 
national struggle against the Russian Government. This placed 
the Democratic National Party between two fires: its adherents 
were simultaneously thrown into prison by the authorities and 
shot by the revolutionaries. 

This hard fight, however, won the Nationalists an extremely 
strong position in the country, which now looked to the Democratic 
National Party, as to a sort of National Government, for pro- 
tection against the dangers which threatened it. When the 
elections to the Duma took place, all the constituencies of Poland 
found themselves in the hands of the Nationalists. 

The only serious opposition met with was in Warsaw and 
Lodz, where Socialists and Radicals combined against them, 
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backed by the whole Jewish population, very large in those towns. 
However, even in Warsaw and Lodz the Nationalists won by an 
overwhelming majority. 

At the elections to the Council of Empire, in which only the 
great landowners had the right to vote, the Nationalists divided 
the seats with the Realist Party (the name assumed after the 
revolution of 1905 by the partisans of reconciliation with Russia). 

The Nationalist representatives of Poland made their appear- 
ance in the Duma with a programme for Polish autonomy, which 
provoked conflict with the Government. This conflict became 
particularly acute in the second Duma, where the Poles, under the 
leadership of Dmowski, had a very strong position. 

The Poles fought in the Duma without success and, at the 
dissolution of the second Duma, an Imperial ukase reduced the 
number of members for Poland from 36 to 12. This, however, 
did not weaken the position of the Nationalists in the country ; 
they continued to enjoy great popularity and remained masters 
of every constituency. 

In the meantime they became the strongest party in Austrian 
Poland, where their leader, Professor Stanislaus Glombinski, was 
elected chairman to the Polish Club in the Vienna parliament. 

In German Poland, where all Poles are united in perfect 
solidarity in their struggle against Germanism, and where they 
form one solid Polish party, the old Conservatives, the former 
leaders, gradually and without much struggle ceded their leadership 
to the younger Nationalists. 

Thus the Democratic National Party obtained political and 
moral command of the whole of Poland. 

This success was due to the fact that the Democratic National 
Party did not represent the interests of any particular class and 
did not fight for any political doctrine. Its aim was to reconquer 
for the Polish nation the position lost by the Partitions of Poland. 
It sought to achieve this through the organisation of national 
forces, through ceaseless struggle and through reasonable com- 
promise wherever a field for compromise occurred. It was the 
only political organisation in Poland which embraced the whole 
nation in its policy, placed energetic agents in every district of 
the three parts of Poland, sought to control the development of 
every vital problem of national life, and vigilantly watched the 
development of the international situation from the Polish point 
of view. 

When, after the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian entente in 
1907, Europe became divided into two hostile camps—the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente—a great change was brought 
about in the policy of the Democratic National Party. The 
Nationalists saw in Germany the chief and most dangerous enemy 
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of Poland, the main obstacle to her independence. They under- 
stood that Poland’s place in international politics was in the 
anti-German camp. Therefore they began to curb their 
antagonism to Russia and tried to find a basis for compromise. 

After the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria, now 
preparing for war against Russia, began through her agents a 
campaign of propaganda in Poland, aimed directly at winning 
the Poles to her side. The Polish Nationalists replied by strong 
attacks against Austria. They argued that in international politics 
Austria was nothing more than the tool of Germany, and declared 
that, in the event of war, it would be the duty of all Poles to 
stand against Austria as well as against Germany. Dmowski 
published a book: Germany, Russia and the Polish Problem 
(French translation : La Question polonaise : Colin, Paris, 1909), 
in which he pointed out the German danger to Poland, to Russia, 
and to the whole of Europe, and tried to convince Russia that 
in the presence of that danger it was her duty towards herself 
to abandon her anti-Polish policy. 

This decisive move on the part of the Democratic National 
Party caused it many difficulties in Poland. Popular feeling 
in Poland was still strongly anti-Russian, for Russia con- 
tinued to pursue and even to increase her anti-Polish policy. 
As against this, Austria was the only one of the three empires 
in which the Poles enjoyed some few national rights, and Austria 
therefore had many partisans in Russian Poland. The more 
excitable elements, full of hatred against Russia, met the new 
policy of the Nationalists with indignation. Many members broke 
away from the party and became its fiercest enemies. In com- 
bination with the Socialist and Radical adversaries of the Demo- 
cratic National Party, they accentuated their pro-Austrian and 
anti-Russian position, hoping thus to overthrow the Nationalist 
supremacy. 

For a while the position of the Nationalists hung in the balance. 
At the elections to the fourth Duma in 1912, they won the country 
constituencies, but in Warsaw and Lodz they were defeated by 
the pro-Austrian parties in combination with the Jews. Warsaw 
returned a Social Democrat in plage of the Nationalist leader, 
Dmowski, and Lodz returned a militant Jew. The Nationalists 
replied to this defeat by organising a commercial boycott of the 
Jews, a movement which quickly spread over tlhe whole country, to 
the great alarm of the Jews. This movement, which palpably 
reduced Jewish influence in the country, enabled the Nationalists 
to continue with success their propaganda against Germany and 
Austria. In a short space of time they had reconquered their 
shattered position and, when the War broke out in 1914, four 
fifths of the nation already followed their policy. 
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In combination with the Realist Party and certain other 
elements, they now on the outbreak of the War established at 
Warsaw the Polish National Committee with a view to supporting 
Russia and the Allies against the Central Powers. They 
attempted to raise Polish Legions under the Russian High 
Command. There was great enthusiasm in the couniry, and 
volunteers began to enlist in large numbers, but the Russian 
Government stopped the movement, afraid of the importance 
it might give the Polish problem. 

Austria, on the contrary, favoured the idea of Polish support, 
and allowed a Legion to be organised by a prominent pro-Austrian 
Pole, the leader of the Polish Socialist Party in Russian Poland, 
Joseph Pilsudzki. The Polish Legion under its valiant com- 
mander rendered signal service to the Austrian army. 

When in 1915 the German and Austrian armies occupied 
Poland, new chances of success presented themselves to the 
antagonists of the Democratic National Party. They met 
with favour from Berlin and Vienna, whereas the Nationalist 
and other pro-Entente groups were regarded with a suspicious 
eye by the new authorities and their voices silenced by 
the enemy censors. Six months later, the men who 
had represented but a small minority in Poland were 
appointed members of the Council of State and thus put at the 
head of the country. They hoped that the prestige of being 
the first Polish authority would win for them the majority of 
the population. These hopes, however, proved vain : the country 
could not pardon them for the help they lent to the Central 
Powers. The Democratic National Party, although its chief 
leaders were absent, remained in power over the majority. The 
Council of: State, instead of gaining ground, lost it rapidly : accused 
of a pro-German,.and therefore an anti-national, policy, it tried 
to rehabilitate itself by opposing German demands : but this led 
only to its resignation. 

After the Russian revolution of 1917, those Polish politicians 
who occupied an anti-Entente position and supported the Council 
of State in Warsaw changed their policy with regard to Russia. 
They declared that they did not consider the New Russia their 
enemy, and approached the Russian Provisional Government 


‘through the leader of the Poles in Russia who considered the 


Council of State a legal Polish Government, Alexander Lednicki, 
a Moscow barrister and a member of the first Duma, in which he 
had belonged to the Russian Cadet Party. 

They adapted their policy to the possibility of an understand- 
ing with the present Russian Government. From recent 
declarations made by them on various occasions, this policy may 
be formulated as follows : 
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(1) Poland is a neutral country ; 

(2) The legal Polish Government is at Warsaw (the Council 
of State or any other body which may be set up in its place by 
the Central Powers) ; 

(3) No Polish army may be raised excepting by the Govern- 
ment of Warsaw or with its authorisation ; 

(4) The formation of the Polish army on the Western Front 
is therefore illegal ; 

(5) The formation of a separate Polish army in Russia is 
inadmissible for the same reason and also because it would dis- 
organise the Russian revolutionary army ; 

(6) Peace. is desirable as early as possible, and could be 
attained if the Central Powers and the Russian Provisional 
Government came to an understanding as to the solution of the 
Polish problem. 

It does not require a special knowledge of Polish politics to 
see that this programme cannot express the policy of the Polish 
nation. 

How can a nation whose whole destiny is at stake in this War 
be neutral either in her feelings or in her activities? We under- 
stand that the Poles now under German and Austrian rule cannot 
make pro-Entente declarations, as this would call forth unneces- 
sary persecution on the part of the enemy authorities. So, in 
order to oppose German policy, they take up a neutral standpoint. 
But when a Pole in an Allied country declares that he is neutral, it 
can only mean that he is in his heart on the side of the Central 
Powers. 

The same meaning must be attached to the assertion that a 
Polish body entrusted by the Central Powers with the functions 
of a Government can be regarded as a legal national government. 
Needless to say the national duty of the Poles is to take as far as 
possible into their hands the administration of their country 
under enemy occupation, thus excluding German and Austrian 
officials. But a Polish Government in Poland, dependent upon 
the Central Powers, cannot have any authority whatsoever beyond 
the internal affairs of the country. It cannot direct the policy 
of the nation, because it would be allowed to do so only on German 
and Austrian lines. To say that no Polish army can be raised 
save by authorisation of the Government of Warsaw implies that’ 
no Polish army should fight save on the side of the Central 
Powers against the Allies. 

If there be a nation for which peace without a decisive victory 
of the Allies would mean an utter calamity, that nation is 
undoubtedly Poland. Those who are working for such a peace 
are working against the Polish cause. Again, nothing would 
spell ruin to Poland so obviously as an understanding between 
the three Powers which destroyed hee independence. It is, 
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_ therefore, inconceivable that Poles should work for the bringing 
together of Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

If such a policy were truly that of the Poles, it would amount 
to a policy of national suicide and be a proof that the Poles are 
not fit for national existence. 

We must find out, therefore, what sort of men they are who 
proclaim and carry out this policy, and what elements in Poland 
they represent. 

They call themselves a Progressive party, and the chief of the 
faction in Russia, M. Lednicki, is known as one of the ‘ Pro- 
gressist’’ leaders. Yet the Radicals of Warsaw who call them- 
selves ‘ the Progressive Party ’ have occupied since the outbreak of 
the War a strong pro-Entente position. It is true that they have 
not joined the Polish National Committee—they argued that they 
were against Germany and Austria and with England and France, 
but that they could not be pro-Russian. This, the only party 
known as ‘ Progressive,’ now belongs, together with the Nation- 
alists, to the Union of Parties at Warsaw, and opposes the policy 
of the Council of State. Therefore the men we are speaking of 
can hardly be said to represent the Progressive Party. 

They lay claim to the support of the Socialists. It is true 
that some Socialist groups support them, but the chief Socialist 
organisation of Poland, the Polish Socialist Party, is at present 
in conflict with the Central Powers, and its leader, Pilsudzki, 
has been imprisoned by the Germans. 

In Warsaw the only group that openly supports the policy in 
question is the so-called ‘ National Centre,’ a small group without 
influence, composed of men who never played any important 
part in Polish politics. Its agents abroad are men without position 
in Poland whose names came forward for the first time during the 
War. The only two names of some renown to be found among 
them are that of M. Lednicki, mentioned above, who never lived 
in Poland but entirely confined his activities to Russia, and that 
of M. Simon Aszkenazy, a Polish Jew, well known as a talented 
writer on historical subjects, who on the outbreak of the War 
settled in Switzerland, where he opened a wicked campaign 
against the Allies and the Poles who followed a pro-Entente 
policy. 

The followers of M. Lednicki in Russia are mostly Poles who 
have lived all their lives in that country and who have never been 
in touch with Poland. The overwhelming majority of the Poles 
now in Russia clearly expressed their position at the recent con- 
gress in Moscow, where they declared for a united, independent 
Poland with access to the sea, and for the formation of a Polish 

army to fight against Germany and Austria. 
Thus, we are not dealing here with an influential political 
party, styled in some papers as ‘ Progressive’ or ‘ Democratic,’ 
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but with a small group of men, who have no political position in 
Poland and whose leaders are but feebly connected with the Polish 
nation. The fact that they are able to. mislead certain circles 
of public opinion in the Allied countries as to the state of things 
in Poland seems to point to their possessing in those countries 
some friends and supporters who find it to the advantage of their 
own policy to give them help. 

The overwhelming majority of the Polish nation turns to 
Western Europe and to America for the deliverance of their 
country from the German yoke. The remaining small minority 
is composed of men who are hypnotised by Austro-German power, 
who do not believe in the victory of the Allies, and who feel forced 
by circumstances into accepting some compromise with the Central 
Powers. But even these would never actually help the Germans, 
and still less would they work for the bringing together of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia. That they support the policy of 
MM. Lednicki and Aszkenazy is not true. 

The assertion made in this country, through the medium of 
certain papers and periodicals, that the policy in question receives 
support from any serious group of Poles, is absolutely incorrect. 

The Polish organisations in Russia and America—the Polish 
Council of Petrograd and the National Council of Chicago—have 
left absolutely no doubt as to their pro-Entente position ; they stand 
for the formation of a Polish army to fight against the Central 
Powers, and they see in a great victory on the part of ihe Allies 
the only chance of attaining their national aims. 

In the Kingdom of Poland, the only powerful political organ- 
isation is the Union of Parties, composed of the Democratic 
National, the Realist, and the Polish Progressive Parties, together 
with some smaller groups. 

This organisation, representing the opinion of at least 90 per 
cent. of the public, frustrated all the efforts of the Council of 
State to raise a Polish army and to engage Poland on the side of 
the Central Empires. It declares for a united Poland, independent 
of the Central Powers as well as of Russia. 

This is also the position of German Poland, «hich has never 
lost its hope of reunion with the rest of the country. 

In the only part of Poland where the party system resembles 
that of other countries, Galicia, an inter-party organisation was 
lately formed, composed of Democratic National, Popular 
(Peasants’ Party) and other Democratic as well as certain Con- 
servative groups. It takes a stand of resolute opposition to the 
Austrian policy, and has declared for a united, independent 
Poland with access to the sea. Only those Conservatives of the 
old stamp, whose entire policy was always bound up with that 
of the Vienna Government, still persist in their allegiance to 
Austria. 
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It should be recognised as a fact beyond dispute that the Polish 
nation in this War aims at the reunion of all three parts of Poland 
—including the Polish territory on the Baltic, with the mouth of 
the Vistula and Dantzig—and the re-establishment of an inde- 
pendent Polish State. Such aims can only be attained through 
the victory of the Allies. Therefore, Poland is heart and soul with 
the Allies, considers it her duty to contribute on the field to their 
ultimate victory, and prays that the War will be prosecuted until 
that victory be obtained. 

R. A. USsHER. 


Vor. LXXXII—No. 488 8K 
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THE PASSING OF A LEGEND 


In the obituary notices of the Emperor Francis Joseph, two 
propositions saw a good deal of service: the one that even his 
friends did not really like him; the other that even his enemies 
did not regard him with really bitter animosity. Both proposi- 
tions could easily be disproved, yet each of them contains a truth. 

Indeed, the most discordant estimates of the Emperor’s 
character were formed by those of his contemporaries who came 
into closest contact with him. According to Sir Horace Rumbold, 
he was ‘the most high-minded and beneficent of sovereigns’ ; 
according to one of the most eminent of his Czech subjects whose 
letter now lies on the writer’s desk, he was ‘ that incarnated old 
Demon at Vienna.’ These contradictory judgments, however, 
have this in common with each other and with most of the other 
judgments which could be cited : that the generalisations are but 
scantily, if at all, supported by particulars. Praise and blame 
alike, where Francis Joseph was concerned, always seemed, in the 
later years of his reign, to be the product of impressions rather 
than a reasoned conclusion drawn from demonstrated facts. The 
limits of his personal responsibility for both good and evil courses 
had often been difficult to fix. It was not even clear whether he 
ought to be thought of as a Liberal in the midst of Reactionaries, 
or as a Reactionary in the midst of Liberals; he had figured some- 
times as the one thing, and sometimes as the other. In short, 
the material for a character-sketch, though plentiful, was elusive 
and indefinite. 

In so vague an atmosphere personal feeling couv'd hardly run 
high ; or, at all events, styong feeling could hardly extend very 
far. Instead of it, one found the mythopoeic faculty in full 
operation quite close to the steps of the throne, creating a legen- 
dary Francis Joseph, to cut a fine figure on the stage of European 
politics. The Emperor was, we were assured, a master of states- 
manship—though some people called his statesmanship low 
cunning—and alone among the members of a House uniquely 
fruitful of degenerates and eccentrics possessed the secret of 
holding together an Empire which appeared always on the point 
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of dissolution. His many sorrows, we were further told, had 
mellowed him ; and his subjects, whatever their differences, were 
united in a common devotion to his tragic and sympathetic per- 
sonality. They ‘adored’ him, as Father Vaughan told us in a 
sermon preached a day or two after his death. His life, therefore, 
was the most valuable in Europe. Its prolongation was to be 
prayed for as a guarantee of both domestic and foreign peace. 
Anything might happen after he was gone. . 

That was the legend. It was helped by the psychological fact 
that almost any man who occupies a high station for a long time 
comes to be associated in people’s minds with some status quo or 
other. It is now hopelessly discredited by the material fact that 
all the terrible things which it was thought might happen after 
Francis Joseph was gone began to happen before he went, as the 
direct result of the policy of his Government. 

So far from preserving the peace of Europe, Francis Joseph 
deliberately broke it in 1914. He had previously gone very near 
to breaking it in 1908, and had only been restrained by the remon- 
strances of his allies from breaking it in 1913, as is proved by 
Signor Giolitti’s revelations in the Italian Chamber. He was 
so far from believing in the devotion of his miscellaneous subjects 
that he dared not summon them at the critical hour, to advise him 
in the Reichsrat, but executed about 4000 of them, and laid 
another 80,000 or so of them by the heels, for alleged high treason. 
They, on their part, carried the supposed obligations of loyalty 
so lightly that whole battalions deserted, bag and baggage, to the 
enemy, while such eminent civilians as Professor Denis, Professor 
Masaryk, and Mr. Kopecky conducted a campaign against the 
Habsburg Empire from Parisand London. Facts in more flagrant 
contradiction with the time-honoured legend could not easily be 
imagined or invented. 

Either Francis Joseph willed the adventure which entailed 
these consequences and disclosures; or else he was a nonentity 
whose counsellers over-ruled him. On either supposition, the 
legendary figure has to vanish; but its elimination does not do 
much towards solving the secret of the real personality. Mr. 
Wickham Steed, who has studied all Austrian questions at close 
quarters, pronounces that personality ‘enigmatic.’ It certainly 
was elusive; and one suspects one of the reasons of its elusive- 
ness to have been that there really was nothing very definite and 
individual to lay hold of. Another almost certainly was that the 
truth was masked by a deceptive manner, though it does not 
follow that the manner was adopted with the conscious intention 
to deceive. The faux bonhomme is not necessarily a hypocrite. 
His affability may be as natural as the egotism which it conceals; 


and that was probably the case with Francis Joseph. 
3K 2 
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South German are notoriously better than North German 
manners; and the Habsburgs have always been addicted to 
Gemiithlichkeit, and sufficiently sure of themselves to unbend with 
their inferiors. Princess Louisa of that House, as we all know, 
unbent to the point of bicycling with a dentist, eloping with a 
tutor, and marrying a gentleman said to have been either a pianist 
or a piano-tuner. Her brother, Archduke Leopold, unbent to the 
point of living the simple life in a Swiss forest, divesting himself 
of his clothing, and climbing trees and cracking nuts, in the com- 
pany of a figurante from one of the theatres, whom he eventually 
quitted in order to marry a domestic servant. Archduke Charles 
Ferdinand, the present Emperor’s brother, unbent to the point 
of marrying the daughter of a High School teacher, whom he 
had previously helped to shell peas in her father’s kitchen. These 
are only a few of the condescensions of the kind in which the 
recent annals of the House abound; and the family capable of 
them cannot justly be credited with that morgue which is of all 
qualities the most certain to make royal personages unpopular. 
Whatever their faults, they must, at least, possess the faculty of 
getting on with all sorts and conditions of men and women. 

Francis Joseph possessed that art, though he avoided the 
lapses from dignity which went with it in the cases above referred 
to. To assume a genial manner in suitable circumstances was as 
natural to him as to put on his uniform and brush his whiskers. 
. He was a master of such bluff, friendly phrases as went to the 

. hearts of Tyrolean peasants—simple men drawn to him by the 
belief (probably quite unfounded) that he had a sneaking sympathy 
with sportsmen who poached on the imperial preserves. At the 
psychological moment, he shook hands with Deak, as with an old 
friend from whom regrettable circumstances had estrangéd him. 
His winning courtesy charmed Sir Horace Rumbold into writing 
him the testimonial which has been quoted : a crowning proof of 
the power of gracious manners to delude the very elect. 

For the manners, like beauty, were but skin-deep. The proof 
of that leaps to the eyes when one studies the known facts con- 
cerning his intimate personal relationships. One is not thinking, 
of course, of his relations with Frau Schratt—the lady to whom 
he bequeathed 50,000I., and who was turned away from the palace 
door when she sought to pay her last tribute to her dead friend. 
That story stands in a class apart : an indication, for those who 
care to make the point, that Francis Joseph felt lonely on his 
imperial pinnacle, and needed to escape, from time to time, from 
its artificial atmosphere. With Frau Schratt, in whose boudoir 
he is said to have smoked in secret the strong cigars in which 
his doctor had forbidden him to indulge, he very likely lived a 
secordary life of absolute sincerity—a life in which the crust of 
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amiability was never broken by any untoward occurrence. With 
that sole exception, however, it was precisely in his most intimate 
associations that Francis Joseph’s amiability most signally failed 
to stand the test which untoward occurrences imposed. 

It is not only that he failed to establish with any of his 
ministers any link of personal affection comparable to that which 
united Bismarck and the firs;German Emperor. Still more signi- 
ficant, for those who are trying to gauge his personality, is the 
fact that he quarrelled violently with nearly all his relatives. 
One need not take sides in the quarrels, or deny that the levity 
of some members of the House would have provoked the patience 
of Job. The fault may not have been entirely on Francis Joseph’s 
side when one Archduke pelted him with the insignia of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, and another called him Herr Schratt to his 
face. He may even have been performing an act of rough and 
summary justice when he smacked the face of the present 
Emperor’s father, in the presence of his orderly, for behaviour 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. Or the story of his 
having done so may be untrue. But the list of the family jars 
is long, and their effect upon the mind of the student of the 
Emperor’s character is cumulative. 

It may or may not be true, as has been written by enemies 
of her House, that the illness of the Empress Elizabeth was the 
result of Francis Joseph’s persistent ill-usage ; but it is, at any 
rate, well established that she was always ready to take a long 
journey in order to avoid meeting him. It is equally well 
established that he lived on bad terms with his brother, with his 
son, the Archduke Rudolph, and with his nephew and heir, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand; and it is certain that the most 
offensive things said about him in his old age could be traced to 
his own kinsmen and kinswomen. The inference is fairly con- 
clusive that the superficial geniality of his manner with com- 
parative strangers furnished no clue to his real disposition, and 
was, in fact, the deceptive manner’ of a faux bonhomme, cloaking 
a nature which, in reality, was far from amiable and mainly 
. selfish. 

None the less, the manner was an asset, especially in the years 
when Francis Joseph was old enough to be called venerable ; and 
the long and continually lengthening tale of sorrows was an asset 
also. The two things combined may be said to have imposed 
upon Europe; and they imposed the more easily upon England 
because the Emperor of Austria, unlike his cousin of Germany, 
was not believed to harbour any ambitions in conflict with British 
interests. His subjects, it appeared, were so busy hating each 
other that they could not possibly entertain any collective hatred 
of their neighbours ; and the figure of a pleasant and sagacious 
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old gentleman controlling the passions of a pack of naughty 
children fitted naturally into the average Englishman’s picture 
of the political situation. And the picture as a whole had a good 
deal of plausibility, and even a certain modicum of truth. 

In 1849, no doubt, Francis Joseph had been held up to 
opprobrium in England on account of the barbarity with which 
he had suppressed the Hungarian rising ; and English interest in 
the matter was so lively that the principal instrument of his 
cruelty—Marshal Haynau, nicknamed the Hyena of Brescia—had 
been horsewhipped by draymen in Barclay and Perkins’s brewery. 
It was remembered, however, that Francis Joseph had been little 
more than a boy at the time ; and it was felt that, if the Hungarians 
were willing to let bygones be bygones, it was not incumbent 
upon us to bear malice. Gladstone, af a later date, had declared 
that nowhere could one lay one’s finger on the map of Europe and 
truly say ‘Here Austria has done good.’ But Gladstone had 
subsequently apologised, and there was no reason why his excuses 
should not carry as much weight as his affirmations. In any 
case, these matters belonged to history; and no country’s 
historical record would bear too close inspection. So far as 
politics went, the air was clear. Austria did not want our place 
in the sun, and we did not want hers. We could live and let 
live. We did so; and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
_ disposition to do so has continued in spite of the War. 

The reasons at the back of that sentiment (or lack of senti- 
ment) are fairly obvious. Austria was an inorganic composite. 
There was no Pan-Austrianism, striving, like Pan-Slavism or 
Pan-Germanism, to fulfil a destiny, more or less manifest, at 
other people’s expense. Such Pan-Germanism as was discernible 
in Austria did not strike one as the real thing. It was not 
inspired by jaundiced jealousy of England, but was aimed mainly 
at Austrian Slavs. There seemed to be nothing behind it but 
the opportunism of statesmen who enjoyed no great security of 
tenure. Having axes to grind, they must take them to such 
grindstones as were available; but alliance with Germany was 
a pis-aller for which Francis Joseph, at any rate, evinced no 
inordinate enthusiasm. Had he not seen Prussian troops treading 
Austrian soil with the proud foot of the conqueror? Had he 
not thought seriously of allying himself with Napoleon the Third 
and Victor Emmanuel in order to avenge that affront? Was he 
not on the most cordial terms with King Edward? Did he not, 
at the time of the Boer war, when the German papers were 
packed with insolence, go out of his way to assure our Ambassador 
that his sympathies were ‘ entirely on the side of England ’? 

The answer to all those questions is in the affirmative. They 
explain our readiness to accept the theory that the Emperor was 
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high-minded and beneficent without requiring those who circu- 
lated it to call witnesses; but they throw very little light upon 
the real Francis Joseph. If we want to illuminate that branch 
of the subject, we must ask ourselves quite other questions ; What 
was the Emperor’s attitude towards himself and his subjects? 
What did he conceive to be his ‘job’ as a ruler? Did he make a 
success of that job, or did he make a mess of it? Was he an 
idealist or only an opportunist? If the latter, did he play his 
cards well or badly? 

Two things are certain. The one is that Francis Joseph 
had a great opportunity and never even began to take’it ; the other 
that he missed it (and probably did not so much as perceive it) 
because he was constitutionally incapable of working for any but 
dynastic ends. 

The nature of the opportunity is summed up in the saying, 
sometimes attributed to Napoleon the Third, but really uttered 
by the Czech historian Palacky : ‘If there had been no Austria, 
it would have been necessary to invent one.’ He meant that 
there was not only room, but need, in that part of Europe, for a 
powerful confederated State, within the boundaries of which 
Teuton, Slav, and Latin races might dwell together in amity 
and unity. He believed that such a State might be an effective 
barrier to various ambitions in the North and East, and that the 
centrifugal forces which the collision of races engendered might 
become centripetal, to the stifling of all irredentisms, as they are 
in the Swiss Confederation, if the central Government were equit- 
able, and local autonomy were granted. He thought that he 
saw the nucleus of such a union in the constitution of the Empire, 
and an instrument for completing it in the moral authority of the 
Emperor. But that, as he realised before he died, was not to be, 
because where Palacky saw a group of peoples requiring to be 
organised for their mutual defence and common good, Francis 
Joseph saw only the servants and dominions of the House of 
Habsburg, to whose greater glory every other consideration must 
give way—whose greater glory, in fact, was the only considera- 
tion with which, in Austria, the art of government was concerned. 

Therein, for what it is worth, lies the essential difference be- 
tween the House of Habsburg and the House of Hohenzollern. 
The House of Hohenzollern is a public nuisance, and needs to 
be suppressed as such; but at least it has made itself a public 
nuisance on principle, in the supposed interest of a cause which 
is larger than that of the family or any individual member of 
it. If William the Second makes the mistake of seeing himself 
as a great man, he also makes the more respectable mistake of 
seeing Germany as a great nation. If he breaks his plighted 
word, and sends out his barbarians to rob, ravish, and murder in 
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every civilised country in which they can get a footing, at least 
he does this in the conscientious belief that the path of frightful- 
ness is the way to glory, and that his divine mission—laid upon 
him by his good old God—is to do what he can for the renown 
and advantage of the wonderful people whom he and his ancestors 
have united and made formidable. If there is selfishness there, 
there is also something more than selfishness. 

Francis Joseph also believed that he had a divine mission ; 
but it was a divine mission more limited in scope. The task 
which he felt God to have imposed upon him was not to enhance 
the glory of the Austrian people, but to protect the inheritance 
and sustain the dignity of the House of Habsburg. Precisely 
because his ideals were so narrow and self-centred, he was often 
able to pursue them without putting any spoke in the wheel of 
any of his remoter neighbours; and it was commonly assumed 
that he was the disinterested friend of peace when, in truth, 
he only clung to peace in the spirit of a miser trembling for his 
accumulated but dwindling hoard. The motive was contemptible 
even when the results were satisfactory to the world; and there 
is a significant symbolism in the fact that Francis Joseph’s 
subjects were taught to sing Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser to 
the tune to which William the Second’s subjects sang Deutschland 
iiber alles. It is not surprising that they sang with less enthusiasm. 

In any case, Habsburg iiber alles was the leitmotif of Francis 
Joseph’s reign; the tune, so to say, to which he lived his life 
and ruled his Empire. Towards the end, it may be, he was not 
so much living as existing, and not so much ruling as giving the 
sanction of his authority to a policy directed by younger and more 
energetic men, who told him, in effect, if not in so many words, 

“to go and have tea with Frau Schratt while they saved him the 
trouble of thinking or taking decisions. One may infer that, 
without formal proof, from what one knows of the feebleness of 
octogenarians, and what one has heard of the iron resolution of 
Herr Tisza, the military ambitions of Conrad von Hoetzendorf, 
and the fox-like cunning of Herr von Tchirchsky. In our estimate 
of him, therefore, the circumstances of the final catastrophe need 
hardly weigh, except in so far as it was the logical conclusion of 
the policy consciously pursued in previous years, when Francis 
Joseph knew perfectly well what he was doing and why he was 
doing it. But that policy was always dynastic, never national. 
It was the policy of the policeman of the baser sort : the policeman 
who bludgeons the helpless, and takes the more powerful criminals 
into partnership, on condition that he shall share their profits. 

One may search the records of the reign from end to end and 
fail to find a single act of policy adopted in answer to the ques- 
tion : What do the interests of the Austrian people require the 
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House of Habsburg to do? The inspiring question behind all 
of them has always evidently been : How do the interests of the 
House of Habsburg require that the people of Austria should be 
handled? In the interest of that House, Francis Joseph 
astonished Europe successively with his ingratitude and his 
infidelity to treaty obligations, his brutality and his clemency, 
his autocratic and democratic experiments. Loyal subject races 
and devoted public servants were sacrificed, one after the other, 
to the dynastic principle with an equally callous and unscrupulous 
indifference ; and the only maxim of statecraft which one can 
discover underlying and unifying a long series of contradictory 
expedients has been the cynical : Divide et tmpera. 

It is a maxim which sums up the cynicism of the opportunist. 
The practical effect of its application in high politics is not to solve 
racial problems, but merely to adjourn them, and, in doing:so, to 
aggravate them ; and that is the process which we can now see 
to have been at work throughout the sixty-eight years of Francis 
Joseph’s reign. If the Austrian Empire impresses one as a 
composite of incompatibles, so also might the Swiss Confederation 
have impressed one, if it had not long ago got rid of its original 
over-lords and taken charge-of its own destinies. Those who 
know the history of Switzerland know that its annals were long 
stormy, and that the War of the Sonderbund and the abortive 
Ticino Revolution were only the last of a long series of quarrels 
and commotions which had to be appeased before the harmony 
which now seems to us to belong to the nature of things was 
established in the country. But they also know that the secret 
of that ultimate harmony was equality of racial treatment, and 
that, if there had been any supreme authority claiming allegiance 
from all the Swiss, and trying to achieve it by pitting Berne 
against Vaud, and Zurich against the Valais, the danger of 
disruption would have been real; and they feel that the success 
which Swiss methods have attained is an excellent object-lesson 
in the causes of the failure of the methods adopted by Francis 
Joseph in Austria. He had at his command the material out of 
which a man with the mind of a statesman would have tried to 
mould a solid Central or South-Eastern Europe, knowing that, 
even if he failed, he would at least have aimed at a worthy object. 
Francis Joseph cannot be said to have failed in the enterprise, 
because he did not even attempt it. Instead, he spent his time 
in encouraging his subjects to fly at each other’s throats for fear 
lest they should combine to fly at his. To call such a ruler a 
statesman is to play with words. 

At the very beginning of his reign, Francis Joseph employed 
the Croats and Rumanians to crush the Magyars ; with the result 
that one of the most striking monuments to the unity of his 
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dominions is the statue of Jellagig, standing in the Agram market- 
place, with his naked sword pointed at the heart of Buda-Pesth. 
He then tried to Germanise his whole Empire by the introduction 
of the Bach system (which was only the Metternich system under 
another name) ; with the result that the discontent of the Magyars 
was equalled by that of the Croats, who complained that they 
were offered as a reward treatment indistinguishable from that 
meted out to the Magyars as a punishment. When the disasters 
of 1866 demonstrated that Magyar dissatisfaction was a dangerous 
source of weakness, he offered Dedk and Andrassy his hand, and 
proposed to drive a corrupt bargain : Germans and Magyars to 
be the two privileged races of the Empire, each free to tyrannise 
as it chose over all the other races within its sphere of influence. 
When the Croatian General Philippovitch protested, in the name 
of the Croats, against the oppression which they were enduring 
at the hands of the Magyars whom they had chastised on his 
behalf, he turned him away with the sardonic remark ‘ My dear 
sir, it is a question of the number of bayonets, and the Magyars 
have more bayonets than you have.’ 

If that be statesmanship, how does statesmanship differ from 
low cunning? That is the question which has cropped up at every 
turn of Francis Joseph’s shifting and shifty racial policy. For 
sixty-eight years he alternated between doing evil in order that 
good might come, and doing good in order that evil might come. 
He pampered the Galician Poles because he felt that their satis- 
faction with Austrian rule would annoy and embarrass the 
Russians, who had laid him under an obligation by marching 
against his Magyars in the interest of absolutism. He irritated 
the Magyars by promising to set up a separate Kingdom of 
Bohemia, and he exasperated the Czechs by refusing to fulfil his 
promise. In Croatia, he not only played off the Magyars against 
the Croats, but also played off the Croats against the Serbs. In 
Istria and Dalmatia, he made the Slovenes the instruments of his 
persecution of the Italians. Even his introduction of universal 
suffrage had an interested ulterior purpose : to complicate racial 
questions by pitting labour against capital, and so facilitate his 
rule by suggesting fresh lines of cleavage among his subjects. 
In short, he divided in order that he might rule, and had no 
conception of ruling by any other means. 

And, as he sacrificed races to the interest of his House, so also 
he sacrificed individuals. He was, said Hiibner, ‘ not over- 
burdened with scruples’; and one could make a long list of the 
ministers who had sound personal reasons for echoing that candid 
comment. Few even of those who believed themselves to have 
been admitted to his intimacy felt that they had left trailing clouds 
of glory behind them in his recollection when they quitted his 
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service. On the contrary, they were made to feel that, when 
they had done all, they were unprofitable servants, and that their 
business relations with their Emperor had been devoid of senti- 
ment. They were dismissed, indeed, without scandal or ignominy ; 
but their case was comparable to that of estate agents called upon 
to quit their positions because they had failed to collect the rents 
of an absentee landlord. It looks uncommonly as though some 
of them had, in the end, when they found Francis Joseph growing 
feebler, sought support in Germany, and so contributed to make 
the Habsburgs the crowned prisoners of the Hohenzollerns: a 
just Nemesis on their master’s cold-blooded selfishness. 

How cold-blooded that selfishness was—how completely it bore 
out Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg’s judgment that ‘ one cannot 
expect much of a man who has been educated by the Jesuits ’— 
can best be illustrated by the story of Francis Joseph’s treatment 
of General Benedek, before and after the campaign of Sadowa. 
It is astory worth having before us in some detail—partly because 
the details are not very familiar to English readers, but chiefly 
because, Benedek having spoken, the incident affords us a clearer 
insight than any other into Francis Joseph’s character an 
governing motives. 

The fundamental fact is that Francis Joseph went into the war 
with the expectation of being beaten. He had a very good 
chance against Italy, but a very poor one against Prussia. His 
anxiety was that, even if the country suffered, the dynasty should 
escape mischief ; and he did not trust his people. Convinced that 
they would turn and rend him if an Archduke suffered defeat, 
he took care to provide himself with a scapegoat, sending the 
Archduke Albrecht, who was his best general, to gather cheap 
laurels at Custozza, and pressing the really critical work in 
Bohemia on Benedek. 

In vain, as Maximilian Harden has pointed out, did Benedek 
plead age, incompetence, and ignorance of the terrain. Francis 
Joseph urged him to accept the command as a personal favour, 
saying that, if he refused it, and the war went badly, his own 
reign would probably be brought to a violent end. He complied 
with a request which was practically a command; and when his 
failure came to be reviewed before a Court of Inquiry, and he 
was deprived of his command, he was induced to give a written 
promise not to publish any of the correspondence which had 
passed between the Emperor and himself, or publicly vindicate 
himself in any way. By that appeal to honour and loyalty, his 
silence was secured ; and then, when his lips had thus been sealed, - 
he was insulted, in the semi-official Wiener Zeitung, as the cause 
of all the calamities which had overtaken Austria. Incompetence, 
wrote that journal, was not a legally punishable offence : 
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For the rest [it continued] the loss of the confidence of his imperial 
master, the destruction of his military reputation before the world of 
to-day and of the future, the recognition of the immeasurable misfortune 
that, under his command, has befallen the army, and, through his defect, 
has befallen the whole monarchy, must be a heavier penalty for the high- 
minded man that Benedek always was, than any punishment that could 
have come upon him by the continuation of legal proceedings. 

It was as if Francis Joseph, not content with driving the scape- 
goat into the wilderness, wanted it served up for dinner in the 
imperial banqueting-hall. Benedek was loyal enough to endure 
the injustice and the affront without retorting; but he sullenly 
repelled all Francis Joseph’s subsequent advances and gave his 
opinion of the intrigue in his Posthumous Papers, summing up 
the evidence which showed it to have been conceived in the Chan- — 
cellery, and concluding : ‘ All this surpasses my ideas of right, 
decency, and propriety.’ Assuredly it surpasses most people’s 
ideas on these matters; and the story may fairly be read as the 
key incident of Francis Joseph’s career: the one episode which 
reveals him clearly to the world with the mask off—a man who, 
‘if he has not mistaken himself for God, has, at least, mistaken 
the interests of the House of Habsburg for that Higher Law to 
which the ordinary laws of honour and morality which bint 
ordinary men must be subordinated.’ 

We see, therefore—adding this story of a personal breach of 
faith to the general political record of broken promises—that the 
controlling precepts of Francis Joseph’s tortuous career have been 
these three : 

Habsburg iiber alles. 
Divide et impera. 
The end justifies the means. 

His objects, that is to say, were purely egoistic, and daweeey 
even to be called ambitions ; and his methods were Machiavellian 
and Jesuitical to the point of shamelessness. Probably he was 
the meanest, though not the most mischievous, man who lias sat 
on a throne in our time. Because he lived to be old, because he 
‘knew his manners,’ because there were many murders and other 
accidents in his family—a little also, perhaps, as Father Vaughan’s 
eulogy suggests, because he was punctual in the performance of 
his religious exercises—a great deal of sloppy sympathy came to 
be wasted on him. He did not deserve it. The strictures passed 
on him by the revolting daughters of his House, even if they some- 
times embellish and exaggerate, carry far more conviction than 
the conventional eulogies of casual acquaintances like Sir Horace 
Rumbold. And the general verdict of these is that the tragic 
losses which punctuated his life need not distress us very much, 
because they distressed him very little ; that his vision of life was 
a vision of the Head of the House of Habsburg surrounded by other 
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people, and that one other person more or less, however closely 
related to him, did not really matter. 

Perhaps. It is, at any rate, a fact that the number of his 
relatives with whom Francis Joseph lived on bad terms was at 
least as large as the number of those whom he lost by the sudden 
strokes of Fate, and that he had either openly quarrelled with or 
been quietly estranged from the majority of those who so tragically 
preceded him to the grave. Most-of the quarrels and estrange- 
ments arose out of the eternal question of the pride and dignity 
of the House of Habsburg. A good many members of the 
House reacted rather violently against the atmosphere of the most 
exclusive Court in Europe. They-protested, both in word and 
deed, that the whole Habsburg scheme of things was ridiculous ; 
and Francis Joseph rejoined as warmly that they were making it 
ridiculous : Princess Louisa by eloping with the French master ; 
‘Herr Burg’ by helping the domesticated daughter of the High 
School teacher to shell the peas; ‘ Herr Wulfling ’ by living like 
@ monkey in a forest; ‘John Orth’ by taking the ballet-girl to 
bear him company while he sailed the seas as a merchant skipper ; 
his Empress, even, by clamouring for beer and sausages at a Court 
supper. It may be that these were problems of manners and tone 
about which there really was something to be said from his point 
of view as well as theirs ; but that matter is of little consequence 
except in so far as it suggests a picture of Francis Joseph as a sane 
man with his back to the wall, fighting desperately for medievalism 
and appearances against a mob of decadents of the modern type 
which delights to advertise in the sensational Press. And, even 
so, it might be argued that the sanity was only comparative, and 
the decadence only apparent. For the rest, the only fact of 
moment is that Francis Joseph consistently acted on the maxim 
of the Great Elector : ‘ Never forget that you are a German.’ 

As a matter of fact, he was as much French as German: a 
Habsburg-Lorraine, descended, through the House of Anjou, from 
Hugues Capet. The graces and accomplishments of the family, 
which has had its able and artistic as well as its half-witted and 
its narrow-minded representatives, are thus accounted for by its 
heredity ; and those of Francis Joseph’s own attributes which made 
for popularity are doubtless traceable to that source. Still, just 
as he saw himself solely as a Habsburg, so he saw the House of 
Habsburg solely as a German House; and it was because he so 
saw it that he drifted, or was manceuvred, into full adherence to 
the Pan-German programme, though only about one fifth of his 
subjects were of the German race. The ideal at which he aimed, 
at the beginning of his reign, was Austrian supremacy in 
Germany ; but he woke from that dream on the field of Sadowa, 
and said, after an interval of sulking, that he ‘would rather be 
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the hall-porter of the Palace of Potsdam than Emperor of an 
Austria in which any but the Teutonic element predominated.’ 
And then he fell in, as it were, behind Germany, and promised 
his assistance in the struggle for German predominance in Europe. 

Not that German hegemony in Europe was an end in itself to 
him. There is no evidence whatever of that—no evidence that 
Francis Joseph ever dreamed the grandiose dreams of William 
the Second. For him, it seems pretty evident, German hegemony 
was only a means to an end ; the actual end being the maintenance 
of the hegemony-of the Teutonic element under the House of 
Habsburg in Austria. He had tried to achieve that end without 
the help of Germany, stooping to conquer, conciliating, in 1867, 
the Magyars whom he had treated so abominably in 1849, and 
talking of restoring the Trentino to the Italians, if they would 
help him to recover Silesia. But that policy had been only 
partially successful at the outset ; and such success as it did attain 
was only temporary. The Slavs, in particular, remained dis- 
satisfied, and claimed concessions which Francis Joseph could 
not grant without transforming Austria from a German to a Slav 
Empire; and the Slavs within the Empire had powerful and 
ambitious friends outside it. 

The alternative then was : to do justice to the Slavs, or to lean 
on Germany. Francis Ferdinand’s idea was to do justice to the 
Catholic Slavs while leaving the Orthodox Slavs out in the cold ; 
and he was, in consequence, equally detested by the Serbs and the 
Pan-Germans and the Magyars. Francis Joseph preferred to 
throw himself into the arms of the Magyars and accept the post 
of hall-porter at Potsdam. How far he chose the course con- 
sciously may be a question. At any rate, he followed it ; and then 
came the War, in the midst of which he died. In the accession 
of his heir one sees a Pan-Germanist malgré lui succeeded by a 
young man who perceives that Pan-Germanism has been a mistake, 
would very much like to get rid of it, but does not quite see how 
he is to do so because one half of his subjects are trying te force 
him into the path of persecution while the other half are scornfully 
rejecting his friendly advances. 

When: he came to the throne, the Emperor Charles was an 
unknown quantity even in his own country. Unbeschriebenes 
Blatt was a descriptive phrase applied to him in both Austrian 
and German newspapers; but he has now reigned long enough 
to live it down. Beyond doubt, he has ideals and a policy of his 
own ; and it is likely enough that those ideals and that policy would 
have saved his Empire if they had been applied in time. On the 
other hand, it is as certain as anything in politics can be that the 
policy has been introduced too late to produce the results which 
he desires; and that for two reasons. In the first place, the 
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Magyars and Pan-Germanists are obstructing its application ; : in 
the second place, his Slav subjects do not believe in its sincerity, 
and would not be satisfied with it, even if they did. 

That the Emperor wants to get out of the War is clear; that 
he would make certain territorial concessions in order to get out 
of it is probable. It is likely enough, too, that he would be allowed 
to get out of it on terms to which he could bring himself to agree, 
if only he were the ruler of a united people willing to accept a 
federal constitution under his supreme authority. But that con- 
dition is not fulfilled ; and his endeavours to get it fulfilled have 
been quite ludicrously ineffective. In the matter of concessions, 
he has merely offered to give an inch to people who are clamouring 
for an ell; and the clamour for the ell is hardly louder than the 
protests against the ceding of the inch. The Germans of Bohemia 
have laid down the principle that they must be the predominant 
partners in that province. The Czechs of Bohemia have 
demanded their union with the Slovacks of Hungary—a thing 
which the Magyars will not hear of. The Poles of Galicia desire 
to be united with the other Poles, and the Ruthenians desire to be 
united with the Russians of the Ukraine. The Croatians, again, 
wish to be cut adrift from Hungary, which will not consent to let 
go of them, and the Slovenes wish to join the Croatians. 

Once upon a time, perhaps, when the world was at peace, those 
antagonistic forces might have been controlled and reconciled. 
Though the task of reconciling them was steadily growing more 
difficult, the possibility of doing so remained up to the eve of the 
War. The outbreak of war, at any rate, found some sagacious 
observers still believing in it. Unfortunately the War has been, in 
Austria, @ civil as well as a foreign War; and the consequences 
which might have been expected to follow from Francis Joseph’s 
time-honoured policy of pitting rival races against each other have, 
in fact, ensued. There has been a constant course of persecution 
of the minor by the major races in the Dual Monarchy. The races 
are now separated by many bitter memories and an accumulated 
heritage of hatred. There have been wholesale desertions and 
wholesale military executions, with the result that the subjects of 
the Emperor Charles hate each other far more intensely than they 
hate the commhon enemy. One sees something of the hatred in 
the zeports which one gets of Reichsrat debates ; from the reports 
which one gets of debates in the various provincial diets one realises 
that it is venomous in its intensity. 

That is the Emperor Charles’s legacy from the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The policy of the latter has doomed the policy 
of the former to futility. He probably means well, but he is help- 
less. His dream of federating the divergent races of Austria- 
Hungary might have been something more than a dream if he 
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had had the chance of dreaming it in time. As things are, it is 
about as likely te succeed as an attempt to federate the Kilkenny 
cats. ‘Break Austria,’ in short, in Dr. Barry’s phrase,’ is now the 
only formula which will give any sort of satisfaction to the majority 
of the subjects of the Austrian Empire; and it must be accepted 
in their interest no less than in that of Great Britain and the 
Entente. 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


* See ‘Break Austria,’ by the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D., 
Nineteenth Century and After, September 1917. 
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